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P  R  E  15'  A  C  E 


TO    TIIU     KIR  ST    KDITION 


I  iiAVic  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  History 
of  tlio  United  8tatcs  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent  to  the  present  time.  As  tlie 
moment  arrives  for  publishing  a  portion  of  the 
work,  I  am  impressed  more  stron/jly  than  ever 
with  a  sense  of  the  graudonr  and  vastiiess  of  tiie 
subject ;  and  am  ready  to  charge  myself  with 
presumption  for  venturing  on  so  boUl  an  enter- 
prise. I  can  find  for  myself  no  excuse  but  in  the 
siaoerity  with  wiiieh  I  Iiave  souglit  to  collect  truth 
from  trust-wortliy  documonts  and  testimony,  1 
have  desired  to  give  to  tlio  work  tlio  interest  of 
authenticity.  1  have  apphed,  as  1  have  pro- 
ceeded, the  principles  of  historical  skopticisin, 
and,  not  allowing  myself  to  grow  weary  in  com- 
pming  witnesses,  or  consulting  codes  of  laws,  1 
have  endeavored  to  impart  originality  to  my 
narrative,  by  deriving  it  from  writings  and  sources 
wliicli  were  the  contcmporarios  of  the  events  that 
arc  described.  Where  diflerent  nations  or  diiier- 
ent  parties  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  scenes 
1  have  not  failed  to  examine  thoir  respective 
reports,     Such   an   investigation  on  any   country 
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would  be  liiboriuus;  I  nucd  not  mij  liow  much 
thii  Iiibor  is  Jncrousod  by  the  oxteiil  of  our  ropub- 
lic,  the  difleronces  in  the  origin  atul  early  gov- 
ernment of  its  component  parts,  and  tlie  niulti- 
plJcity  of  topics,  which  re(|uirc  to  bo  discussed 
and  arranged. 

Mnch  error  had  become  incorporated  with 
American  history.  Many  of  the  early  writers  in 
Europe  were  only  careful  to  explain  the  physical 
qtuilitics  of  (he  country;  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  dopcndont  colonies  were  not  thought 
worthy  of  exact  inquiry.  The  early  history  was 
often  written  with  a  carelessness  which  seized  on 
rumors  and  vague  recollections  as  snflicient 
authority  for  an  assertion  which  satisfied  preju- 
dice by  wanton  perversions,  and  which,  where 
materials  were  not  at  hand,  substituted  the  iii" 
ferunces  of  the  writer  for  authenticated  facts. 
These  early  books  have  ever  since  been  cited  as 
authorities,  and  the  errors,  sometimes  repeated 
even  by  considerate  writers,  whose  distrust  was 
not  excited,  have  almost  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  a  place  in  the  annals  of  America.  This 
state  of  things  has  increased  the  diUiculty  of  my 
undertaking,  and,  I  believe,  also,  its  utility  ;  and  i 
cannot  regret  the  labor  winch  has  enabled  me  to 
present,  under  a  somewhat  new  aspect,  the  early 
love  of  liberty  in  Virginia ;  the  oauses  and  nature 
of  its  loyalty;  its  commercia!  freedom;  (he  coh*- 
nial  policy  of  Cromwell ;  the  independent  s[»irit 
of  Maryland ;  the  early  institutions  of  Rhode 
Island ;    and    the    stern    independence    of    the 
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New  Kngland  l*iirituiis.  On  tlioso  and  other 
points,  on  which  1  have  diiFercd  from  received 
accounts,  I  appeal  with  confidenco  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  arc  critically  acquainted  with 
the  sources  of  our  early  history. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  tliis  first 
period,  because  it  contains  the  germ  of  our  insli- 
(:u(i(uis.  The  maturity  of  the  nation  is  but  a 
continuation  of  its  youth.  The  spirit  of  tlie 
colonies  demanded  free(k)m  from  the  begimiiu^. 
It  was  in  this  period,  that  Virginia  first  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  popuhxr  sovereignty ;  that  the 
people  of  Maryland  constituted  their  own  govern^ 
moiit ;  that  New  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  New 
Haven,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  rested  their 
legislation  on  the  popular  will;  that  Massachu- 
setts declared  itself  a  perfect  commonwealth. 

In  t!io  progress  of  tiie  work,  I  have  been  most 
liljeialiy  aided  by  tlie  directors  of  our  chief  public 
iibrari(!s  ;  especially  the  library  at  Cam])ridgo,  on 
American  history  the  ricliest  in  the  world,  has  been 
opened  to  mo  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  my  own. 

The  arrangcnient  of  the  materials  has  been  not 
tlie  least  diflicult  part  of  my  labor.  A  fow  topics 
have  been  anticipated  ;  a  few,  rosorvod  for  an 
opportunity  where  they  can  bo  more  successfully 
grouped  with  other  incidents.  To  give  miity  to 
the  account  of  New  iielgium,  T  reserve  the  sub- 
ject for  the  next  volume. 

For  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken  will 
necessarily  extend  to  several  volumes.  I  aim  at 
being  concise  ;  but  also  at  giving  a  full  picture  of 
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tho  progress  of  American  institutions.  Tlio  first 
voiiimc  is  now  published  separately  ;  and  for  a 
double  motive.  The  work  has  already  occasioned 
long  preparation,  and  its  completion  will  require 
furtiier  yours  of  exertion  ;  I  have  boon  unwilling 
to  travel  so  long  a  journey  alone  ;  and  desire,  as 
I  proceed,  to  correct  my  own  judgnioiH  by  the 
criticisms  of  candor.  I  have  thought  that  the 
public  would  recognize  the  sincerity  of  my  inqui- 
ries, and  that,  in  those  states  whore  tho  materials 
of  history  have  as  yot  been  less  carefully  collected, 
and  less  critically  compared,  I  should  make  for 
myself  friends  disposed  to  assist  in  placing  within 
my  roach  the  sources  of  information  which  are 
essential  to  success. 

June  10,   \VM. 


The  volumes,  of  wliich  a  now  edition  is  now 
publislied,  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  many 
pages  rewritten.  The  expressions  of  regard  and 
interest  which  I  have  received  from  persons  of 
very  opposite  relations  in  ypeculativo  and  in  prac- 
tical life,  cheer  mo  in  the  continuance  of  my 
labor;  they  cannot  ineruase  my  sense  of  tlie  duty 
of  impartiality. 

N].:w    York.  May,   IHfi2. 
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Si!hooH  458— Harvard  College,  45J—ChnrBcler  of  l'initnmsm,'M>0-—Restora 
ttou  of  !ho  Hlaaite,  4(31. 
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I  NTRO  1)  U  CTI  ON. 

TiiK  United  States  of  America  constitute  an  essential 
portion  of  h  great  [joiitical  system,  embracing  all  tho 
civilized  nations  of  the  oaitli.  At  a  jiciiod  when  the 
force  of  moral  opinion  is  rajiidly  increasing,  tlicy  liave 
the  precedence  in  the  practice  and  tlio  dcfiMice  of  tho 
c(pinl  rij^hts  of  man.  The  sovereignty  of  die  pi-ople  is 
here  a  conceded  axiom,  and  the  hiws,  established  upon 
that  basis,  are  cherislicd  with  faithful  patriotism.  Whilo 
tho  nations  of  Knrope  aspire  after  change,  our  consti- 
tution eugiiges  the  fond  admiration  of  the  people,  by 
H'liieb  it  lias  been  established.  Prosperity  follows  the 
exiTuiioii  of  even  justice;  invention  is  quickened  liy 
ihe  frei'dom  of  competition;  and  labor  rewarded  with 
sine  anil  Uiiexanipled  returns.  Domestic  peace  is  main- 
l^iiiifd  wiilionl  die  aid  of  a  military  establishment; 
public  s('ntinient  permits  ibe  existence  of  bill  few 
Standing  troops,  and  tbosr  only  ..i.mg  dir  ^v:rU,y.m\  ;iiid 
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on  tlie  frantiois.  A  gallant  navy  ptolccts  our  commerce, 
wliicii  spreads  its  bamiiiis  on  civiny  soa,  anil  oxlnntls 
its  onti;rjirisc  to  every  dinn;.  Our  (iiploiiiatic  relations 
connect  lis  on  terms  of  equality  and  honest  friendshij) 
with  tlu;  chief  powers  of  the  world ;  while  wv.  avoid 
cntanj^ling  participation  in  their  intrignoH,  llicir  ])as- 
slons,an(l  their  wars.  Our  iiatioiiai  ri^soin'ces  are  de- 
veloped liy  an  earnest  culture  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Every  man  may  t^iijoy  the  fruits  of  liis  iuduslry  ;  every 
mind  is  free  to  publish  its  convictions.  Onr  goveni- 
ment,  by  its  organization,  is  necessarily  identificid  with 
the  iiiteri'sts  of  (he  people,  and  relies  exclusively  on 
tlieii  attachment  for  its  durability  and  support.  Even 
the  enemies  of  the  state,  if  there  are  any  among  us, 
liave  liberty  to  express  their  opinions  undisturbed ;  and 
are  safe^ly  toleraled,  where  reason  is  h'ft  free  to  com- 
bat their  errors.  Nor  is  ihe  eonsiitution  a  dead  IciEer, 
onal.'eralily  fixed  ;  it  has  the  ca|)acily  for  improvement ; 
adopting  whatever  changes  time  and  ihe  j)iiblie  will 
may  reipiire,  and  safe  from  decay,  .so  long  as  that  will 
retains  its  energy.  New  states  are  forming  in  the  wil- 
derness; canals,  intersecting  onr  jilains  and  crossing 
our  highlands,  opi-n  nnmerons  channels  to  internal 
commerce;  nianufacunes  prosper  along  onr  water- 
courses ;  tlie  use  of  steam  on  our  rivers  and  raii-rosnU 
annihilates  distance  by  the  aeceleraliou  of  speed.  Out 
wealth  and  i)()|iiilalion,  already  giving  m  a  place  tn 
the  first  rank  of  nations,  are  so  rapidly  cunodative,  thai 
the    former    is    iiier(;ascd    fourfold,  and    the    latter   is 
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doulili'il,  ill  vAvry  in-iiod  of  tu'i;iil_)--IW()  or  uventy-tlii'ot! 
y(;ai*y.  Tlicni  is  no  iialioiiit!  del)l ;  llio  coiiiiiniiiil}' is 
opnU-nt;  tho  gov(;nimoiil  ocoiioiiiicn! ;  and  ihc  juihlic 
treasury  lull.  Relijjton,  neither  pcrsciciilcd  itor  paid  by 
(111!  State,  is  sustained  hy  the  regard  for  pulilic  nioiab 
fiuil  the  coiiviclioiiH  of  an  oiiligliteiieO  faith.  Iiitc^lli- 
genre  is  diffused  with  unparalleled  universality;  a  free 
press  teems  with  tiic  choicest  prodiictioiis  of  all  nations 
and  ag<'s.  There  are  more  daily  Journals  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  world  beside.  A  publie  doeuiiK^nt 
of  general  interest  is,  within  a  month,  reproduced  in  at 
least  a  million  of  cojfies,  and  is  brought  within  the 
n;;t(!h  of  every  freeman  in  the  country.  Ati  immense 
coneonrse  of  emigrants  of  the  most  various  lineage  Is 
pfrpetiially  erou'tling  to  our  shores;  and  the  principles 
of  lilx-rty,  miiting  all  interests  by  tlie  operation  of  e(pial 
laws,  bh^nd  the  discordant  elements  into  harmonious 
union.  Other  governments  are  convulsed  by  the  nino- 
vations  and  reforms  of  ueighboriiig  states;  our  con- 
stitution, fised  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  from 
whose  choice  It  has  sprung,  neutralizes  the  iuHuence 
of  foreign  principles,  and  fearlessly  opens  an  asylum 
to  the  virtuous,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  opj)ressed 
of  ev-ery  nation. 

Ami  yei  it  is  but  little  more  than  two  eenliiries, 
siiHie  I  lie  oldest  of  our  states  received  its  first  jH'reia- 
neni  colony.  IJeforo  that  time  the  whole  teniiory 
was  an  unproductive  waste.  Tln"ouf;liout  its  wide 
tixtent  the  arts  had  not  erected  a  moimnient.     Its  only 
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iiiliiibitiiiits  worts  ii  few  ,so;itU;ro(\  tribes  of  fisi'Me  hisr- 
biiriiuis,  destitute  of  couiincicc  aiul  of  political  con- 
nection. TliD  axe  and  tlie  ploiiglisliaie  were  un- 
known. TiiB  soil,  which  had  been  gatlierin^  fortiiit)' 
from  the  repose  of  ccnjurics,  was  lavishing  its  sticimih 
in  magnificent  but  useless  vcj^etatiou.  In  the  view  nl 
civilization  the  immonso  domain  was  a  solitude. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  oxj))aln  hi)W 
the  change  in  the  amdition  of  our  land  has  hcen  accom- 
plished; and,  as  tiie  fortunes  of  a  itatton  are  not  undci 
the  control  of  blind  destiny,  to  follow  (ho  steps  by 
which  a  favoring  Providence,  callin;;  onr  institulicins 
into  being,  has  conducted  the  country  to  its  present 
hajipiness  and  glory. 
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C  II  A  V  T  I''.  U    I . 

KAUTA'   VOYAGES.     fRKNCH   HKTTl.KMKNTH. 

Thk  entcii'iiriso  of  Colnmlms,  ilio  most  mcmoiiible  chap 

maritlmo  uiit(!ipiise  in  the  history  of  the  world,  formed ■ 

botwccii  Kitropo  ;md  America  the  comnumicalioii  wliich  ^^^^ 
will  never  cease.  Tlio  national  pride  of  an  leelandie 
historian  lias  indeed  claimed  for  his  ancestors  the  glory 
of  havliig  discovered  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  lOon, 
said,  that  they  passi^l  from  their  own  Island  to  Green-  vti03 
land,  and  were  driven  by  adverse  winds  from  (ireen- 
land  to  the  shores  of  Labrador ;  that  (he  vovage  was 
often  repeated ;  that  the  coasts  of  America  were  ex- 
tensively explored,  and  colonies  established  on  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Neu'fonndland.  It  is  even 
snggested,  that  these  early  adventnrers  anchored  near 
the  harbor  of  IJoston,  or  in  the  bays  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Daiiisli  antujsiaries  lieliev(!  that  Northmen  entered 
llie  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  inscribed  their  advenlures 
on  \\u)  rocks  of  Taunton  River,  gave  the  tiame  of 
Vinland  to  the  south-east  coasts  of  New  England,  and 
explorwl  the  iidets  of  our  eountry  as  far  as  Carolina. 
But  the  story  of  the  colonization  of  America  by  Norlh- 
meii,  rests  on  narratives,  mythological  in  form,  and  ob- 
scure in  meaning;  ancient, yet  not  contemporary.    The 
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CiiAi'.  chief  dociiment  is  an  iuterjKilatloii  in  the  history  of 
— ^  Sturleson,  whose  zealous  curiosity  could  hardly  have 
neglected  the  discovery  of  a  coiitiiieiit.  The  geo- 
graphical details  are  too  viigtie  to  sustain  n  coiijec- 
tui'c;  the  accounts  of  the  niihl  winter  and  fei-tile  soil 
are,  on  any  modern  hypothesis,  fictitious  or  exagge- 
rated; the  description  of  the  natives  applies  only  io 
tlie  li^qtiiinanx,  inhaljitant^  of  hyperborean  regions , 
the  remark  wliicii  should  define  the  length  of  the 
shortest  winter's  day,  has  recoiTCd  inferpretiitlons 
adapted  to  every  latitude  from  KeiT  York  (o  (!;iiic 
Fai'ewell ;  and  Vinl.tnd  hm  been  souglit  in  all  ilircc- 
fions,  from  Greenland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  AiVii'a, 
Tiie  intrepid  inai'incr.s  who  colonized  GreculaiHl  could 
easily  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Lal>r:id<ii' ;  no 
clear  historic  evidence  catablishes  the  natsnal  proba- 
bility that  they  accompiialied  the  paasage. 

imagination  had  eoneeived  that  vast  inhabiteil 
regions  lay  hidden  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  west. 
Nearly  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Aris- 
totle, following  the  lessons  of  the  Pythagoreans,  had 
taught  that  the  earth  is  a  sph&re,  and  that  the  water 
which  bounds  ICurope  on  the  west  washes  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia.  A  ship,  with  a  fair  wind,  said  the 
Spaniard  Seneea,  could  sail  from  Spain  to  the  Tndies 
in  the  spac^  of  a  very  few  days.  The  studc^uts  of 
their  writings  had  kept  this  opinion  alive  through  all 
the  middle  ages ;  science  and  observation  had  assisted 
to  confirm,  it;  and  poots  of  early  and  more  recent 
timea  had  foretold  that  empirea  beyond  the  ocean 
would  one  day  bo  revealed  to  the  daring  navigator. 
The  genial  country  of  Bante  and  Buonarotti  gave 
birth  to  Christopher  Columbus,  to  whom  bolong-s  the 
undivided  glory  of  having   fuliilled   tiio    prophecy 
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Accounts  of  the  navigation  from  tlie  eastern  coast  ciiai>. 
of  Africa  to  Arabia  had  I'caehed  the  wfstern  king-  -—^ 
(loins  of  i<]uvopo;  and  adventurous  Venetians,  I'otuvn- 
ing  from  travels  beyond  the  Ganges,  hiid  filled 
the  world  with  dasailing  descriptions  of  the  wealth 
of  China  as  well  m  marvellous  repoj-ts  of  tht!  ontly- 
hig  island  empire  of  Japan.  It  began  to  bo  believed 
(h^t  the  continent  of  Asia  stretched  over  far  more 
tJian  a  liemisi)liet'o,  and  that  the  remaining  distance 
round  the  globe  was  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
^'et  from  tlie  eai'ly  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
navigators  of  Poi-tngal  had  confined  their  explora- 
tions to  tho  coast  of  Africa;  and  when  they  bad 
aseerbiined  tliat  the  torrid  zone  is  habitable  even 
under  the  equator,  the  discQvery  of  the  islands  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores  could  not  divei-t  them  from 
the  piu'pose  of  turning  the  southern  capes  of  that 
continent,  anti  steering  past  them  to  the  land  of 
spieea,  which  promised  untold  wealth  to  the  nier- 
ehanta  of  Europe,  now  dominions  to  its  princes,  and 
heathen  nations  to  the  religion  of  tho  cross.  Before 
the  year  1474,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1470,  Colum- 
bus was  attracted  to  Lisbon,  which  was  tlien  tlie 
great  centre  of  maritime  adventnre.  Ho  Ciimo  to 
insist  with  immovable  resoluteness  that  the  shortest 
route  to  the  Indies  lay  across  the  Atlantic.  By  lettera 
from  the  venerable  Toseanolli,  the  illustrious  astron- 
omer of  Jb'loi'cnce,  who  had  dia^vn  a  map  of  the  world 
with  eastern  Asia  rising  over  against  I'luropo,  lie  was 
riveted  in  his  faith,  and  lived  only  in  the  idea  of 
laying  open  the  western  path  to  the  Indies. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  vain  solicitations  in 
I'oitugal,  he  loft  the  banks  of  the  Tagiis,  (o  seek  the 
aid  of  l''ordinand  and  Isabella,  rich  m  nautical  expc- 
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CHAP,  rienee,  liaving  watched  tlic  stara  at  sea  from  tlis 
— 4~-  latitude  of  Iceland  to  near  tht;  eqiiator  at  Mrniiia. 
Thoiigli  yet  longer  bafflted  by  the  scepticism  which 
knew  not  how  to  share  hm  aspirations,  he  lost  nothing 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  or  the  pi-oud  mag- 
iiaiiiiiiity  of  liis  character,  or  devotion  to  the  sublime 
ctiterprise  to  which  ho  held  hinmolf  elected  from  bis 
infancy  by  the  promisea  of  God;  and  when  lialf  re- 
solved to  witlidraw  fi-om Spain,  travelling  on  foot,  he 
hnockcd  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery  of  LaKabida, 
at  Falos,  to  ei-ave  the  needed  chaiity  of  food  and 
shelter  for  liintsclf  and  his  little  son  whom  he  led  by 
the  hand,  the  destitute  and  foiuaken  seaman^  in  his 
naked  poverty,  was  still  the  pi-omiser  of  kingdoms; 
holding  fSi-mly  in  hie  grasp  "  the  keys  of  the  ocean 
sea,"  claiming  as  it  were  from  Heaven  the  Indies  as 
his  own,  and  "  dividing  them  as  he  pleased."  The  in- 
crease of  yeai-s  did  not  imptar  his  holy  confidence ; 
U02.  and  in  1492,  when  he  seemed  to  have  outlived  the 
possibility  of  sncce^  he  gave  a  New  Woi'ld  to  Castile 
and  Leon,  "  thclike  of  which  was  never  done  by  any 
man  in  ancient  or  in  later  times," 

The  self-love  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  oftended 
at  owing  to  a  foi'oigner  benefit*  too  vast  for  requital ; 
and  the  contemporaries  of  the  gi-eat  mariner  pei^e- 
euted  the  moiflt  which  they  could  not  adequately  I'O- 
wai'd.  Nor  %ad  posterity  been  mindful  to  gather 
into  a  finished  picture  the  memorials  of  his  career, 
till  the  genins  of  Irving,  with  candor,  liberality,  and 
original  rmearch,  made  a  record  of  lib  life,  and  in 
mild  bnt  endunng  colora  sketched  liis  anblime  inflex- 
ibility of  purpose,  the  solemn  trances  of  his  mystic 
devotion,  and  the  uuftiiling  gveatness  of  his  s<}nl. 

Buccesi^ve  popes  of  Home  had  already  conceded 
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to  tlie  Portuguese  tlie  luicllseovered  woi'H,  from  Cape  cfiAi' 
Bojador  in  Africa,  easterly  to  the  Indies.  'i"o  prevent  --^ 
collision  between  Christian  prluee;s,  on  tlie  fourth  of 
May,  J  498,  Alexander  tiie  i?ixth  puUislied  a  ball,  in 
which  he  dre*v  a  line  ft'oni  tlie  north  ]joIe  to  the 
south  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  asslgu'ing 
lo  Spain  all  that  lies  to  the  west  of  that  boundary, 
wliile  all  to  the  east  of  it  iva-s  confirmed  to  Portugal. 

The  commerce  of  the  jnlddlo  ages,  concentrated 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  euriehctl  the  Italian 
republics,  and  had  been  chicily  engrossed  l)y  their 
citizens.  Maritime  enterprise  now  transferred  its  seat 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  became  boundless 
in  its  range.  It  set  before  itself  as  its  great  prob- 
lem the  diijcovery  of  a  pathway  by  sea  to  the  Indies; 
and  England,  which  like  Spain  and  Portugal  looked 
out  upon  the  ocean,  became  a  competitor  for  the  un- 
known world. 

The  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancnster  Msii 
had  tfirnunatod  with  the  intermarriage  of  the  heirs  uf 
the  two  ftiinilies;  the  spirit  of  commercial  activity 
began  to  be  successfully  fostered ;  and  the  marts  of 
England  wore  frequented  by  Ijorabard  adventurers. 
The  fisbei-ies  of  the  north  had  long  tempted  tlie  iner- 
chmis  of  Bristol  to  an  intercourae  with  leeland  ;  and 
liad  jiutturod  the  nautical  skill  that  could  balVct  the 
worst  storms  of  the  Atlantic.  Kor  ia  it  impossible, 
that  some  uncertain  traditiona  respecting  the  remote 
d^ovorit^  which  Icelanders  had  made  in  Greenland 
towards  the  north-west,  "where  the  lands  nearest 
meet,"  should  liave  excited  "firm  and  pregnant  con- 
jectural." The  achievement  of  Columbus,  revcalirsg 
the  wonderful  truth,  of  which  the  gernt  may  have 
existed  in  the  iiUiiglnation  of  every  thouglitful  nja^ 
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riucr,  won  tlie  admiration  which  boloiiged  lo  genius 
■  that  soeinod  more  divine  than  human;  and  "there 
'  WHS  gi-eat  talk  of  it  in  all  tlio  court  of  Henry  the 
Seventh."  A  feeling  of  (lisappoiiitniont  remained, 
that  a  series  of  disasters  had  defeated  the  wish  of  tho 
illustrious  Genoese  to  make  his  voyage  of  umay  un- 
der the  flag  of  England.  It  whs,  therefore,  not  dif- 
ficult for  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  then  residing  at 
Bristol,  to  interest  that  politic  king  in  plans  for  dis- 
covery. On  the  fifth  of  Mai-ch,  H9G,  ho  obtained  un- 
der tlie  great  seal  a  commission,  empowering  liin^elf 
and  his  three  sons,  ot  either  of  them,  their  lieirs,  or 
their  deputies,  to  sail  into  the  eastern,  we~steni,  or 
northern  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  at  their  own 
exjiense,  in  search  of  islands,  provinces,  or  regions, 
hitheito  unseen  by  Christian  people;  to  aflix  the 
banners  of  England  on  city,  island,  or  rantinent ;  and 
as  vassals  of  the  English  crown,  to  po'^era  and  occn]>y 
the  territories  that  might  be  found.  It-wast  further 
stipnlated  in  this  "  most  ancient  American  state  paper 
of  Kngland,"  that  the  patentees  sliould  be  strictly 
bound,  on  ovcry  return,  to  land  at  the  port  of  Bristol, 
and  to  pay  to  the  king  one-fifth  part  of  their  gains ; 
while  the  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  coun- 
tries that  might  be  found,  w&n  I'cserved  to  them  and  to 
their  aKiigns,  unconditionally  and  without  limit  of  time. 
Under  this  patent,  which,  at  the  first  direction  of 
English  enterpiise  towards  America,  embodied  the 
woiBt  features  of  monopoly  and  eommei'cial  restric- 
tion, John  Cabot,  taking  with  him  his  son  Seba'stian, 
embarked  in  quest  of  new  islands  and  a  passage  to 
Asia  by  tho  north-west.  After  sailing  prc^perously, 
as  ho  thought,  for  seven  hundred  leagues,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  1497,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, almost  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  on  hia 
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thii'd  voyage  eaiiio  iit  siglit  of  tlie  main,  and  move  than  chai' 
two  years  before  Amerigo  Veapuc;ci  sailed  west  of  the  — -v— 
Oaii:irie?,  lie  discovered  tlio  western  continent,  prob-  ^*®'^ 
!il)!y  ill  llio  liititiule  of  about  flfty-six  clegi'ec-,  :niioit^- 
flic  dismal  ciifts  of  Labrador.  Ho  ran  along  (Ik:  vo-A-^t 
{'or  iiiaTiy  leagues,  it  is  said  even  for  tliree  lumdrcd, 
and  landed  on  what  he  considered  to  be  the  territory 
ol"  tlie  (Jrand  Cham.  I5ut  he  saw  no  human  being 
whiiisoever,  although  tliere  iverc  marks  that  the  re- 
gion was  inhabited.  lie  planted  on  the  land  a  largo 
cross  witli  the  flag  fif  England,  and  front  aft'ection  for 
the  liepnblic  of  Venice,  he  added  also  the  banner  of 
St.  ^birk,  wliich  had  never  before  been  borne  so  far. 
On  hia  honicwfird  voyage  lie  saw  on  his  right  hand 
two  islands,  which  for  want  of  provisions  he  conld  not 
stop  to  explore.  After  an  absence  of  three  months, 
the  groat  discoverer  re-entered  liristol  harbor,  where 
due  honoiB  awaited  him.  The  king  gave  him  money, 
and  enconraged  him  to  continue  his  career.  The 
people  called  him  tlic  great  admiral;  lie  dressed  in 
fillk ;  and  the  English,  and  even  Venetians  who  tibaneod 
to  bo  at  Bristol,  ran  after  him  with  such  zeal  that  ho 
could  enlist  for  a  new  ^'oyagc  as  many  as  ho  pleased. 

A  second  time  Columbus  had  brought  back 
tidings  ftx)m  the  laud  and  isles  which  wore  still  de- 
scribed as  the  outposts  of  India,  It  appealed  to  be 
demonstrated  that  ships  might  pass  by  the  west 
into  those  rich  eastern  realms  where,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  the  earth  teemed  with  spices,  and  im- 
pei'ial  palaces  glittcreil  with  pearls  and  rnbies,  with 
diamonds  and  gold.  On  the  third  day  of  the  month  t408 
of  February  next  after  his  return,  "  John  ICnboto, 
Venician,"  accordingly  obtained  a  power  to  take  up 
ships  for  another  voyage,  at  the  rates  f\xed  for  those 
employed  in  the  service  of  t!ie  king,  and  once  more  to 
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viiM'.  sot  sail  with  as  many  coinpaiiiona  jia  ivoulcl  go  with 
—-^  him  of  tiieir  own  will.  Witli  this  license  every  traco 
iii>s.  of  JoliH  Oiibot  disappears.  ..ile  may  have  died  before 
tl\e  summer ;  but  no  one  knows  certainly  tho  time  or 
the  place  of  liis  end,  and  it  has  not  even  been  ascer- 
tained in  what  country  this  finder  of  a  continent  fii'sl 
Biiw  the  light.  His  wife  was  a  Venetian  woman,  but 
at  Venice  ho  had  himself  gained  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  1476,  only  after  the  residence  of  fifteen  years, 
which  wm  required  of  aliens  before  doni7,ation. 

Ilia  second  son,  fcjebastian  Oabot,  probably  a  Ve- 
netian by  birth,  a  coamographer  by  profeasion,  &iu> 
ceeded  to  the  designs  of  his  father.  He  reasoned 
justly,  that  as  tbo  degrees  of  longitude  decrease  to- 
wards the  north,  the  shoitest  route  to  Cliina  and 
Japan  lies  in  the  highest  practicable  latitude ;  and 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  yoiitliftil  fervor  he  gave 
himself  up  to  tbe  experiment.  In  May,  1498, 
Columbus,  radifvnt  with  a  glory  that  shed  a  lustre 
over  his  jnisfortunes  and  griefs,  calling  on  the  Holy 
Trinity  with  vows,  and  seeing  paradise  in  his  dreams, 
enibarked  on  liis  third  voyage  to  discover  the  main 
land  within  the  tropics,  and  to  be  sent  back  iu  chains. 
In  tho  early  part  of  the  same  month,  Bebastian  Cabot, 
tlien  not  much  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  ago, 
chiefly  at  his  own  cost,  led  foi-th  two  sliips  and  a  laige 
company  of  English  volunteeiB,  to  fmd  the  north-w^t 
parage  to  Cathay  imd  Japan.  A  few  days  after  the 
English-  navigator  had  left  the  port  of  Bidstol,  Vaaco 
da  Garaa,  of  Portugal,  as  daring  and  almost  as  young, 
iiaving  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  eleiu-ed  the 
Straits  of  Mozambique,  and  sailed  beyond  Arabia  1*V 
lix,  came  in  eight  of  tho  mountains  of  Hindostan ;  and 
his  happy  crew,  dcclcing  out  his  little  ilcct  with  Hng^j, 
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BOiiiiiiliiig  trumpets,  praising  God,  ami  full  of  fesfclvity  o»^i: 
and  gladiitiss,  steered  into  tho  harbor  of  Oaliciib.  — -— - 
Meantime  Caliot  proceeded  towards  the  north,  till  ^*^^- 
iceberg  comj)eIled  him  to  change  his  course.  The 
coast  to  which  he  was  now  borne  wus  nnol>strueted 
by  frost.  lie  saw  there  stags  larger  tliaii  those  of 
Kngland,  niul  bears  tliat  phmgcd  into  tlie  crater  to 
take  f]«]i  with  their  claws.  The  fisli  swarmed  innu- 
merably in  such  shoals,  tlioy  seemed  even  to  affect  the 
speed  of  liis  vessels,  so  that  he  gave  to  the  comitry  the 
name  of  Bacallaos,  -^vhich  still  lingers  on  the  eastern 
side  of  ISTew  found  land,  and  has  pixssed  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Germans  and  the  Itjdians  as  well  as  tlte 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  to  designate  the  cod.  Con- 
tinuing his  voyage,  according  to  the  lino  of  tho  shore, 
he  found  the  natives  of  those  I'cgions  clad  in  skins  of 
beasts,  but  tJiey  were  not  without  tho  facnlty  of  rea- 
son, and  in  many  places  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  copper.  In  tho  early  part  of  his  voyage,  he  had 
been  so  far  to  the  north,  that  in  the  month  of  July 
the  light  of  day  was  almost  contimions ;  before  he 
turned  homewards,  in  the  late  autumn,  ho  believed  Ive 
had  attained  the  hitttudo  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  longitude  of  Cuba.  As  he  sailed  along  the 
extensive  coast,  a  gentle  westerly  current  appeared  to 
prevail  in  the  northern  sea. 

Such  is  the  moagro  account  given  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  tliTOUgh  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  the  histo- 
mil  of  the  ocean,  of  that  great  voyage  which  %vaa 
uudei'taken  l)y  the  authority  of  "  tho  most  wise  "  prince 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  made  known  to  England  a 
countiy  "mueii  larger  than  Christendom." 

Thm  the  year  1498  stands  singuhirly  famous  in 
tho  annals  of  the  sea.    In  IMay,  Vasco  da  Gania  j'cached 
vol..  I.  8 
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i:n\v.  Jliiulostim  by  way  of  tliti  C;ipc  of  Good  Hopi; ;  id 
■-'■^~'  August,  Coluttiljus  ilLseoverod  the  (irrii  land  of  8oiith 
1498.  Amonca,  aud  tlie  river  Orouoco,  which  seemed  "to  him 
to  flow  from  some  large  empire,  or  perhaps  even  from 
the  teri'eatrial  paradise  itself;  and  in  the  summer, 
Cabot,  the  yonogesfc  of  them  all,  made  known  to  feho 
world  the  coast  lino  of  the  pi-eseut  United  Sfeites,  as 
far  as  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.  Tiie  fame  of 
Cohiiftbua  was  soon  embalmed  in  the  poetry  of 
Taaso ;  Pa  Gaina  is  the  hero  of  the  national  epic  of 
Poi-tugal;  but  the  elder  Cabot  was  so  little  cele- 
brated, that  even  the  i-eality  of  his  voyi^e  has  been 
denied;  and  Sebastian  derived  neither  benefit  nor 
inimediate  renown  from  his  expedition.  His  main 
object  had  beea  the  discovery  of  a  north-western 
passage  to  Asia,  and  in  this  respect  his  voyage  was  a 
failure ;  while  Oama  was  cried  ixp  by  all  the  world  for 
having  found  the  way  by  the  south-east.  For  the 
next  Imlf  century  it  was  hardly  borno  in  mind  that 
the  Venetian  and  liis  son  had,  in  two  snccffiisive  years, 
reached  the  continent  of  Korth  America,  befoi-e  Co- 
lumbus came  upon  the  low  coast  of  Cuiana.  Bat 
England  acquired  thiougli  their  energy  such  a  right 
to  Koi-th  America,  as  this  indisputable  priority  conld 
confer.  The  successora  of  Ileui-y  VII.  recognised  the 
claims  of  Spain  and  I'ortugal,  only  so  far  as  they 
actually  occupied  the  territories  to  winch  they  laid 
pretension  ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  the  Etigli.-ili  pai'lia- 
niont  and  the  English  courts  derided  a  title,  foundfd, 
not  upon  occupancy,  but  upon  the  award  of  a  lloMum 
pontiff. 

The  next  yeara  of  the  illustrious  iiiaiincr,  from 
whom  England  derived  a  claim  to  our  shores,  are  in. 
volved  in  otecurity ;  but  he  soon  conciliated  regard  hy 
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■tlie  placid  iiiiklness  of  his  character,  ami  those  who  ohai'. 
appi-oaehed   him   spread   the   fiime  of  his  courtesy,  .._^ 
Without  the  storn  enthusiasm  of  Cohimbns,  lie  was  i'H'8 
distinguished  Ijy  the  gentleness  of  his  itatiire  and 
liy   sei'euc    contentment.      For  nearly    sixty  yeai^, 
during    a   period    ■(vlien    marine   atlventure    engaged 
tlie  most  intense  pnblie  enriosity,  he  was  reverenced 
for  his  achievements,  his  knowledge  of  {iusniogi'ai))iy, 
and  his  skill  in  navigation.     On  the  ileatli  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  he  was  called  out  of  h'nghuid  by  the 
coTriniand  of  Ferdinand,  tlie  Oatholic  king  of  Castile, 
and  wiis  appointed  one  of  the  Council  for  the  New 
Indict,  ever  clierishing   the  hope  to  discover  "that 
hidden  secret  of  nature,"  the  direct  pa-ssage  to  Asia. 
In  1.518  he  was  named  Pilot  Major  of  Spain,  and  no  1513 
one  conkl  guide  a  ship  to  tlie  Indies  wlioui  he  had 
not  fii'St  examined  and  apjiroved.     lie  attended  tlie 
congress  which  iu  April  1524  assembled  at  Badajoz  1B94. 
to  decide  on  the  respective  pretensions  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  to  the  islands  of  the  Molneeas.    lie  subse" 
quoully  ^>ailed  to  South  Amei'iea,  under  the  auspices 
of  Charles  V.,  though  not  with  entire  success.     On  his 
i-etuvii  to  ]m  adopted  land,  lie  advanced  its  commerce 
by  opposing  a  mercantile  monopoly,  and  was  pensioned 
and  rewarded  for  his  mei'its  as  the  Great  Seaman.    Tt  imq. 
was   lie    who   framed   the  instructions  for  tlio  expe- 
dition which  discovered  the  passage  to  Arehangel.    Ho  1 658, 
lived  to  an  exti-eme  old  age,  and  so  loved  his  profes- 
sion to  the  last,  that  in  the  hour  of  death  hia  wander- 
hig  thoughts  were  upon  tlie  ocean.    The  discoverer  of 
the  territory  of  our  counti-y  was  one  of  the  nwrat  ex- 
traordinary jnen  of  his  day:  there  is  deep  reason  for 
regret  that  time  lia.s  spared   so   few   memorials  of 
his  car'^er.      Himself  incapable  of  jealousy,  he  did 
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CHAP,  not  escape  tlctmciioii.    lie  gave  England  a  continent, 
s^-^wand  no  one  knoAvshis  bnrial-place. 

Manuel,  king  of  Portugal  in  its  happiest  years, 
grieved  at  !iis  prodcceKsor's  neglect  of  Colmiibus,  was 
tlie  next  to  despatcli  an  expedition  for  west  and  north- 

jfloi.  west  discoverj.  In  th?  summer  of  1501,  two  caravels 
under  the  command  of  Gaspar  Cortereal  ranged  the 
coast  of  North  America  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles,  till,  somewhere  to  the  south  of  the  liftieUi  de- 
gree, they  were  stopped  by  inc.  Of  tho  country  along 
which  ho  saiiod,  he  admired  the  fresh  verdure,  and 
the  stately  ibrcsts  in  wliicii  pines,  large  enough  for 
masts  and  yards,  promised  an  object  of  gaiufid  com- 
merce.  But  with  the  Portuguese,  men  were  an  article 
of  traflie;  and  Cortereal  freighted  his  ships  with  more 
than  iifty  Indians,  whom,  on  his  return  in  October, 
ho  sold  as  slaves.  The  expedition  was  renewed  ;  hut 
its  leader,  whether  wrecked  on  rocks,  or  wrapped  in 
ice,  or  slain  by  the  natives,  never  returned.  'I'he 
name  of  Labrador,  transferred  from  the  territory  south 
of  the  Saint  Ijawrencc  to  a  more  northern  coast,  is  a 
memorial  of  his  voyage;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
permanent  trace  of  Portuguese  adventure  within  the 
limits  of  Nortli  America. 

The  FiU'^^cu  competed  without  delay  for  the  New 

I50i.  World.  Within  seven  years  of  tho  discovery  of  ttio 
continent,  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  wore  known 
to  the  hardy  mariners  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  and 
tlicy  conthuied  to  be  frequented.  The  island  of  Capo 
Breton  took  its  name  from  their  remembrance  of 
home;  and  in  France  it  waa  usual  to  esteem  them 
the  discoverers  of  the  connti'y.    A  map  of  the  Gulf 

150C.  of  Saint  I/awrence  was  drawn  in  1500  by  Dcnys,  a 
citizen  of  Ilonflcur. 

V'OB.      In  1508  savages  from  the  north-eastern  coast  iiad 

1518,  been  brought  to  France ;  ten  years  later,  plans  of 
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colonization  in  North  America  were  sviggostcd  by  0r  chap. 
Jjivy  !iik1  Saint  Jnst ;  and  in  1523  Francis  I.,  a  moitarcli  ■■-~-y'-^ 
wlio  iiad  inTitotl  T>a,  Vinci  and  Cellini  to  transplant  ^^'^^' 
the  fine  arts  into  his  kingdom,  employed  John  Vor- 
raz'ziini,  another  Florentine,  to  seek  a  western  paHsage  ji^g^f 
to  Cathay.  On  tho  seventeenth  of  Jannary,  1524,  the  J?"- 
Ifithan,  parting  from  a  fleet  which  had  cruised  suc- 
cessfully along  tho  shores  of  Spain,  sailed  westward 
from  the  isle  of  Madeira  with  a  single  caravel,  to  find 
the  new  way  to  Asia.  Tho  ])olphin,  though  it  had 
"tho  good  hap  of  a  fortunate  name,"  waa  overtaken 
by  a  terrible  tempest,  and  fiffy  days  elapsed  before 
the  continent  appeared  in  view.  At  length,  in  the 
latitude  of  Wilmington,  Verrazzani  congratidated  him-  m»'. 
self  on  beholding  land  which,  as  he  thought,  had  never 
been  seen  by  any  European.  But  no  convenient 
Iiarbor  was  found,  though  the  search  extendetl  fifty 
leagues  to  the  south,  lietiirning  towards  the  north, 
he  cast  anchor  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina;  the 
shore  was  shoal,  but  free  from  rocks,  and  covered  with 
fine  sand  ;  the  country  wa.s  flai  Tlie  russet  color  of 
the  mild  and  feeble  natives  was  like  the  complexion 
of  the  Saracens ;  their  dress  was  of  skius;  their  orna- 
ments, garlands  of  feathera.  They  welcomed  with 
hospitality  the  strangers,  ivliom  they  had  not  yet 
learned  to  fear.  As  the  voyagers  ploughed  their  way 
to  tho  north,  the  country  became  more  inviting ;  their 
imagination  could  not  conceive  of  more  delightful 
fields  and  forests ;  the  groves,  spreading  perfumes  far 
from  shore,  gave  promise  of  tho  spices  of  the  East  j 
and  the  color  of  the  earth  argued  an  abundance  of 
gold.  The  savages  were  more  lunuane  than  their 
guests.  A  young  sailor,  who  had  nearly  been 
drowned,  was  revived  by  the  natives ;  his  companions 
robbed  a  mother  of  her  child,  and  attempted  to  kid- 
nap it.  young  woman. 
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OUAI'.  The  harbor  of  New  York  then  first  attracted  notice, 
V--V-— ■  for  its  groat  eonveiiieiice  and  pleasantness  j  and  covet- 
1524.  oils  eyes  discerned  mineral  wealth  in  the  hills  of  New 

April.  ■^ 

Jersey. 

In  the  safe  havoii  of  Newport,  Vcrrazzaiii  remained 
for  fifteen  days.  The  natives  were  "  the  goodliest 
people;"  liberal  and  friendly;  yet  too  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  instruiiients  of  steel  and  iron,  to  covet 
their  possession. 
152J  Leaving  the  wafer,^  of  Ktiode  Island  on  the  fiflh  of 
""f  May,  tlie  persevering  navigator  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  New  England  to  Nova  Scotia,  The  Indian.s  of  the 
jnore  northern  region  were  hostile  andjcalona;  they 
were  willing  fo  traffic,  for  tliey  had  learned  the  use 
of  iron  ;  in  their  exchanges  they  demanded  knives 
and  weapons  of  steel. 

In  Jidy,  Yerrazzani  was  once  more  in  l?'rance.  TTis 
own  narrative  of  tiie  voyage  is  the  earliest  original 
account,  now  extant,  of  the  coastoftlie  United  States; 
and  he  gave  to  I'ranco  some  claim  to  an  extensive 
territory,  on  the  pretext  of  discovery. 

Historians  of  maritime  adventure  accept  the  tradi- 
tion that  Verrazzani  continued  hi.s  career  as  a  naviga- 
tor ;  but  when  the  king  of  Jj'ranco  had  just  lost  every- 
thing but  lionor  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  is  it 
probable  that  his  impoverished  government  could 
have  sent  forth  another  expedition  V  llakluyt  asserts 
that  VcriaKzani  was  thrice  on  the  coast  of  America, 
and  that  he  gave  a  map  of  it  to  Henry  YIII.  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  common  tradition,  that  he  perished 
at  sea,  on  an  expedition  of  which  no  tidings  were  ever 
heard  ;  but  sueh  is  the  obscurity  of  the  accounts  re- 
specting his  life,  that  certainty  cannot  be  established. 
1527,  There  exists  a  letter  to  Henry  Vlll.,  from  St.  John, 
*|^'    Newfoundland,  written  in  August,  1527,  by  an  English 
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aijUaiiijiiiivliicli  \\v,  dcclaivs,  Ik;  [iiuiid  Iji  tli;it  ouo  liarbm*  chac 
i^)t!vi;n  sail  ofNoriniuis  ;iiicl  duc,  lircioo,  I'li^a^fd  in  ilii;  ■--^- 
iishery.     'I'Ik;  Ff(Midi  iviii<^,  cii-rossed  by  llm  passioii.i!.-  f^>''^^ 
ami   inisiUTiissliil   rivalry  wnh  Cli(u-|(-s  V.,  could  lianlly 
ri'K|ici-t  so  Immliiu  an  iiitei'ost.     JUir  (^iiahot,  admiial 
III"  l^'nincc,'  a  man  of  brav(-iy  and  iiilliiciici',  acfjiiaiiili-d 
Ijy  liis  ofiii-d  >villi   tin;  rislicrnieii,  on  ulio^c-  vi^sscls   lie, 
If^vicil  sonir  small  exactions  for   liis  privalc;  I'mohiniciit, 
inlricsti'd  Francis   in  tho  design  oi"  cx|iloiin^-  and  colo-  |5;)4 
ni/.iii^-  till!  New  World.     James  Cartii-r,  a   mariner  of 
St.  I\Ialn,  was  selected  to  lead  the  expedition.'^     [lis 
several  vojaj?,os  arc  of  great  moment ;   for  tlicy  had  a 
pennaneat  effeet  in  guiding  the  attention  of  l''raiic(;  to 
the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     It  was  in  April,  that    y'^'' 
the  mariner,  with  two  shijis,  left  tin;  hariior  of  St.  Malo  ;    May 
and  prosperons  wc-athiir  hron^ht  him  in  twenty  (lays 
upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoinidlaiid.     Having  almost  cir- 
cumnavigated the  island,  he  tm-ned  to  the  south,  and, 
crossing  the  gulf,  entered  the  hay,  which    lie   called 
Dcs  Chalcuvs,  from  the  intense  heats  of  midsummer. 
Finding  no  passage  to  the  west,  he  sailed  along  the    Jn\y 
coast,  as  far  as  the  smaller  inlet  of  Gasp^.     There,  upon 
'1  point  of  land,  at  the  entrance  of  the  haven,  a  lofty 
cross  was  raised,  bearing  a  shield,  with   the  liMcs  of 
France  and  an  appropriate  inscription.     lUntecforih  tin; 
soil  was  to  be  esteemed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
French  king.     Leaving  the  IJay  of  Gaspc,  Cartier  dis-    Auj,- 
covered  the  great  river  of  Canada,  and  sailed  up  iis 
chamiel,  idl  he  could  discern  land  on  eiihi^r  side.     As 
he  was  unj)rej)ured  to  rinnain  during  the  winter,  it  then    aiij^ 
became  necessary  to  nmwn  ;  the  ticet  weighed  anchor 

'  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  Pr.  i.  8.  levoiK,  N.  F.  i.  P,  !J ;   I'nrelmK.  i. 

s  See  Cartier's  iiccounl  tii  [lok-     iKi!  ;  Ibid,  iv.  KiO.'i ;  ISolkiinp'.i  Am- 
l»s)'l,i)LSSO— SCi.    Compare  Char-     Biog.  i.  Kil— lia. 
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CHAP,  for  Europe,  and,  in  less  than  lliht^  days,'  Kiitcrcrl  the 

■— C —  liailior  of  St.  Malo  in  security.     His  native  city  iiiid 

1 534.  Franco  wore  filled  witli  tht;  tidings  of  his  discoveries. 

S,     The  voyage  iiad  heon  easy  and  successful.      Kwu  m 

this  day,  the  passage  to  and  fro  is  not  often  imnU:  minti 

rajjidly  or  more  safelj'. 

Could  a  gallant  nation,  ■which  was  then  ready  to 
contend  for  power  and  lionor  with  the  united  force  of 
Austria  and  Spain,  hesitate  to  pursue  the  career  ol  dis- 
153'1.  t'ovi^ry,  so  pros|)eronsly  o])ened  ?  'I'iie  court  listened 
to  the  ur^i^ney  of  the  friends  of  Carlier;^  a  new  coui- 
niissron  was  issued ;  three  well-furnislied  ships  were 
|)rovided  by  the  king;  and  some  of  the  young  nobilily 
of  Kraiice  volunteered  to  join  the  new  expedition. 
Solemn  jiveparations  were  made  for  departure  ;  religion 
prcjiarcd  a  splendid  pageant,  previous  to  the  cmhar- 
kalion  ;  the  whole  company,  repairing  to  the  cathedral, 
1635.  rceeivcd  absolution  and  the  Ijishop's  blessing.  The 
'Y^y  advcmturcrs  were  eager  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the 
squadron  saiUuP  for  the  New  World,  full  of  hojies  of 
discoveries  and  phms  of  coh)nIi'.ation'  in  this  territory 
Avhich  now  began  to  bo  Icnown  as  New  Frarict!.^ 

It  was  after  a  stormy  voyage,  that  they  arrived  with- 
in sight  of  Nowfonndhmd.     Passing  to  the  west  of  that 
I5;{5.  island  on  the  day  of  St.   Lawrence,   they  gave  the 
^''i^-   name  of  tliat  martyr  to  a  portion  of  the  noble  gulf 
whieli  opened  before  them ;  a  name  which  has  gradu- 

'  Holmes's  Ariiwls,  i.  05.     "lie  son  can  bo  no  other  than  Jniiw's 

rctitriiud  in  April."    Not  so.    Com-  Caitior,  a  Breloti. 

naro  llakliiyt,  iii.  aOl,  or  Bclktiap,  a  Cliailovoix,  N.  F.  i.  i). 

J.   lOa     'I'ho    execlient    annalist  3  Soe  the  original  nccoiint  of  iho 

rovely  is  in  error,  even  in  ininuto  voyage  in  Ilakluyt,  iii.  ^i&^iiS> 

purlicukrs.    Ho  merita  tho  gritf  Compara  Charlevoix,  N.  l'.  i.  8-— 

liido  of  every  stHileirt  of  Amenein  15,  Belliiiap's  Am.  Biog.  i.  ICM— 

iiistory.     Piirclms,  i.  031,  c«Ution  178     Piirchaa  is  less  copioua 

of  1(>17,  says,— "  Praiiois  I    f-ent  '  IlaMuyt,  iii.  aa'i 
Uiither  James  Breton."    'lliispti 
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ally  extended  lo  tho  whole  gulf,  siiid  to  the  river.  Sail-  uiiai- 
iiig  to  tlio  iioith  of  Antieosti,  they  aseeiided  iho  stream  ..-^^ 
in  Septcinbei',  its  far  as  a  pleasant  hitrlxir  in  the  ish-,  1<^>'''^ 
since  called  Orhsans.  Tlie  natives,  Indians  of  Algonquin 
dcscciit,  received  thcin  with  iinsnsj)ecting;  luxspitaliiy. 
Leaving  his  siilps  safely  moored,  Carticr,  in  a  hoat, 
sailed  up  the  majestic  stream  te  the  chief  Indian  set- 
tlement on  lh(!  island  of  IIoch(ilaga.  The  langnage  of 
lis  inhaliitanis  jiroves  th<;ni  to  have  been  of  tiie  Huron 
family  of  trilies.'  The  town  lay  at  (he  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  he  climbed.  As  he  readied  the  summit,  he  was 
moved  to  admiration  by  the  prospect  before  him  of 
woodn,  and  waters,  and  mountains.  Imagination  pre- 
s(;nted  it  as  the  futnre  emporitnn  of  inland  commerce, 
and  (he  metropolis  of  a  prosjierous  ])rovince  j  filled  with 
bright  anticipations,  he  called  the  hill  Mont-Rcal,^  and 
time,  tliat  has  transferred  the  name  to  the  island,  Is 
realizing  his  visions.  Cartier  also  gathered  of  the  In- 
dians some  indistinct  account  of  the  countries  now  con- 
lained  in  the  north  of  Vermont  and  New  York.  Itc- 
joining  his  sliips,  the  winter,  rendered  frightful  by  tho 
ravages  of  t!«i  si'iuA-y,  wirs  passisd  where  th<ty  were 
anchored.  At  ihi;  a])|)ro;H:h  of  sj)ring,  a  cross  was 
sokiimily  (u'ix;led  ii|)on  land,  and  on  It  a  shield  was 
sns|>i;iL(h;d,  which  horo  llie  arms  of  France,  and  an  in- 
scription, declaring  Francis  to  be  the  rightfiil  king  of 
these  new-found  regions.  Having  thus  eiaimcd  pos-  '■'iii'! 
/•I  ■  1     11  ■  J"iy 

session  o[   liie  territory,  the  lirctoii  manner  once  more      o. 

[■(-.lined  St.  Malo. 

The  d(;scrl|)lion  which  Cartier  gave  of  the  countrv  ifi:iii 
iMirdering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  furnished  arguments^  ^^Hq 
against  attempting  a  colony.     The  Intense  severity  of 
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i;(i.M'.  tin;  '.■Jimatc  K^iiilicd  cvt^ii  (In;  iiiluihiiaiits  of  the  noiih 
-— — ■  ol'  Friiiu:i; ;  aiul  no  miiios  ol'  silvei^  and  goKI,  no  veins 
IS40.  abonmiing  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  had  bocn 
jjromisw!  by  llio  iaidif ill  iiamuivc  of  tlic  voyage.  Three 
or  Ibtir  jears,  therefore,  elapsed,  before  plims  of  (.'oloni- 
zalion  wore  renewed.  Yet  inui {filiation  did  not  I'ai!  lo 
aiuicliiate  the  esliiblinhniciil  of  a  state  u|iofi  the  ferlilu 
banks  of  a  river,  which  Hur})assed  alt  tlic  streams  of 
Kurope  in  grandenr,  and  flowed  tluongh  a  country 
situated  between  nearly  the  same  parallels  as  I'ranee. 
Soon  after  a  short  peace  had  termina((;d  the  third  des- 
perate struggle  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  at- 
tention to  Anieri<;a  was  again  awakened ;  tliere  were 
not  wanting  men  at  court,  who  deemed  it  unworthy  a 
gallant  nation  to  abandon  the  enterprise;  and  a  nolile- 
man  of  Picardy,  Francis  d(;  la  Htunie,  lord  of  Roberval, 
a  man  of  considerable  provincial  di.ilinction,  sought  and 
1540.  obtained'  a  commission.  It  was  easy  to  confer  prov- 
■'j'V"'  iitces  and  plant  colonies  upon  parchment;  Roberval 
could  congratulate  liimself  on  being  the  acknowh^dged 
lord  of  the  unknown  Norimbega,  and  vlnnoy,  wilh  foil 
regal  authority, over  the  Innnense  leriitories  and  islands 
which  lie  near  the  gulf  or  along  the  river  St.  Lawrc^iicc. 
liut  the  ambitious  nobleman  could  not  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  former  naval  commander,  who  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  king;  and  Cartier  also  re- 
ceived a  commission.  Its  terms  merit  considfiatiDii. 
ITilo.  "'•  ^^'''3  appointed  captain-general  and  chief  piSol  of 
'l'^"^  [hi^  (expedition;  he  was  directed  to  take  with  hnn  pei'- 
sons  of  every  trade  and  art;  to  repair  (o  the  ni'wly- 
disirovered  territory;  and  to  dwell  ilu^re  with  the  na- 

1  Clmrkvoix,  N.  P.  i  M,  •■>).  ori^-iiml 
The  nocminl  in  Chiirlevoix  iieeda  to  llakluyt. 
bo  Riirrcci<Ki  by  the  doc iiiii mils  aad 
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livi;s.      Hill  whei-i;  wore  the  hoiu^si;  iiadrsiiH^ii  ;i!Hi  in-  ciiai' 
ilusirious  iiK'c.Iuuiics  to  lie  liKimi,  wlio  would  n-\y,'A{  to  — ^ 
this  New  Woikl?     The coniiiiissioii  gave  Ciiitiev full  aii~  1540 
thority  to  nuisack  tlu;  prisons  ;  to  resciio  tin;  mifoi'timato 
iiml  tliii  (■ritniiHil ;  and  to  make  ii()  flu;  eonipliiineiit  of 
lii.s  iiieii  IVoin  ihrir  iiiiiii!i('r.     'I'hii',vi's  or  honiicidi^s,  ihit 
^■jHMiilihnri.  or  the  fniiidiileiit  banknipt,  ihi;  iIoIjIovs  to 
Jiisiice  or  its  victims,  prisoners  riglitfidly  or  wrongfully 
deiiiiiied,  excepting  only  those  arrested  for  treason  or 
coiinierlriliii^  iiuniey, — tliewe  were  llie  peo[)le  fiy  whom 
the  euloiiy  was,  in  part,  To  lie  estahlisli(!d.' 

The  di\'isioii  of  ainliority  lietwccii  (harder  am)  Ho-  1541 
berval  of  ilsell' defeated  tlie  enterprise,"     Jiol)er\'al  was 
auiliitioiis  of  power;  and  Cariic^r  dt'siicd  ilie  fivehisive 
honor  of  discovery,     'j'liiiy  neillier  ciiiharked   In  coni- 
paiiy,  nor  acted  in   cone(;rt.      Ciiffier  skilled''  from   8t.    May 
iUalo  the  next  spring-  aAer  the  date  of  Jils  cotninission  ;     ^ 
he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  lils  former  adv<>iiim'<>8,  as- 
eondi^d  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  near  the  site  of  (^neliee^ 
lidilt  a  fort  for  llu;  seenrity  of  his   parly  ;  '  hiu  no  eon- 
si(h-rable  advances  in   -eo-raphical   knowlcd-e  appear 
10  have  been  made.     The  winter  passed  in  snihniness 
and  gloom.     In  Jnnc  of  the  foHowing  year,  he  and  his  i.'i42 
ships  stole  awiiyand  returned  to  Franee,  just  as  l5o!ier- 
vaj  arrivi;d  with  a  eonsidcrahh;  reiiiforeement.     Unsns- 
taiiied  hy  ('arlI(H*,  Roherval  aeeoiiipiished  no  more  than 
a  verilieaiion  of  previous  discoverii^s.     Remaining  alwiit 

I  HKznrd,  i.  li>— -'il.  yanr;  niiii,  further,  it  is  unilitiniitetl, 

a  IJnkluyl,  iii.  mi~-iXi7.  Uun  llahvtni  did  not  sail  till  April, 

3  Ilolinot),  ill  Animis,  i.  70,  71,  15^1^;  and  it  Is  expressly  fiitlUin  tlio 

plaKoa  tho  doparturo  of  Cartior  May  account  of  Itobcrval^  voyage,  link, 

23,1M0.    Ho  follows,  uiulmibteiHj?,  iii.  asiii,  tiiat  "J«»iiie3  CHftter  and 

.llioilnb)  ill  ilak.  iii.  ^@;  whicli  a,  hSscompaiiy"  were  "sont  with  live 

however,  a  inisiirinS,  at  an  error,  saylea  tkc  yeoro  jMtrorc."    Bctlinap 

for,  tlnit,  the  piilent  of  Canier  was  iiiiiltiii  a  BJinitar  mistake,  i.  I7ti. 

not  issued  till  October,  1540;  next,  ^  Ohnlmurs,  )$!,  |ilHi'/ea  tliia  event 

the  annalist  ran  lind  no  occnpation  in  1511^  wHIioni  reHtJoii. 
Ibr  Oartiftr  in  Canada  for  one  wliolo 
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c;i!Ai'.  u  yam-  in  America,  lii;  abimdoiuid  liis  inimenso  vlcemj'- 
"--^  aity.     l''s(at(;.s  in    I'iciirdj  were  bolter  than    titles  in 
I5'ia   Noriuiljcga.     His  sulijecta  niUHt  ItavK  i)(;eii  a  sad  com- 
|iaiiy;  (luring  Uu;  wintt-r,  one  was  lianged  Tor  llu;!'! ; 
sevoral  were  |iut  in  iruiis;  and  "divers  pi-rsoiis,  as  wril 
women  as  men,"  were  w!ii|)|)ed.     15}'  these  means  {\\ihh 
was  preserved.      Pcrliaps  the  oxiiedilion  on  ils  rctnni 
enteral  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts;     the  Frencli  dipl<»- 
matists  always  remcinlicred,  that  IJostoii  was  Iniili  willt- 
in  ihc  original  liniils  of  New  France. 
l,'i4U.       'I'he  coniniission  of  Koherval  was  followed  by  no  per- 
ni:nu-iit  resiills.     It  is  confidently  said,   tliat,  at  a  later 
date,  111!  aj^aiii  embarked  for   his  viceroyaky,  accom- 
panied by  a  numemus  train  of  adventurers  ;  and,  as  ho 
was  never  more  heard  of,  he  may  have  pcrislu'd  at  sea. 
1550       Can  it  be  a  matter  of  stirprisi!,  that,  fur  the  nest  fifty 
1600.  yfi'"'S.  "o  further  discoveries  were  attempted  by  the 
government  of  a  nation,  which  had  become  involved 
in  the  final  struggle  of  fcudalisnt  against  the  central 
po^ver  of  lh«  monarch,  of  Calvinism  against  the  ancient 
1563  religion  of  France  .''     The  colony  of  [lugiienots  at  the 
i5(>7.  South  sprung  from  private  enterprise;  a  govorumeni 
1572.  which  could  devise  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
24.'   was  neither  worthy  nor  able  to  fotnid  new  states. 

At  length,  under  the  mild  and  tolerant  reigii  of  ITeury 
!V.,  the  star  of  France  emerged  from  the  clouds  of 
blood,  treachery,  aad  civil  war,  ivhich  had  so  long 
eclipsed  her  glory.  The  number  and  imiJortance  of  the 
(578  fishing  stages  had  hicreased;  in  I57H  there  were  ou*i 
hniidred  and  fifty  French  vessels  at  Newfoundland,  and 
regular  voyages,  for  traffic  with  the  natives,  began  In 
be  successfully  made.  One  French  mariner,  l)efor{i 
1609,  had  made  more  than  forty  voyages  to  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  The  jinrpose  of  fomsding  a  French  emjiire 
I5!)i).  in  Anieriea  %vas  renewed,  and  an  ample  coniniission 
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was  issued  to  tlic  Marqiiis  do  la  llnclio,  a  noblcniaii  of  cirAi' 
-Btillany.  Yet  his  oiitoiprisc  ontia'l}'  failed.  Sweep-  •""'-^ 
iug  the  prisons  of  France,  lie  establislicd  their  tciiaius 
on  the  desolate  isle  of  Sable  ;  and  the  v/retchcd  exiles 
sighed  for  their  dniigcous.  After  sonic  years,  the  few 
survivors  received  a  pardon.  The  temporary  residence 
in  America  was  deemed  a  sufficient  conunntation  for  a 
If»ng  imprisonment. 

The  prospect  of  gain  proinjilcd  (lie  next  eiiterprisi\ 
A  monopoly  of  the  fnr-Uado,  witli  an  ample  patent,  was 
obtained  byChauvin;  and  Pontgravd,  a  mercbaiu  of  f«oo 
St.  Malo,  shared  the  traflJc.    The  voyage  was  repeaK'd,  icd-a 
for  it  was  Inerativc.     The  death  of  Chauviii  jiievejiicd 
his  settling  a  colony. 

A  firmer  hope  of  success  was  enlertaiued,  whv-n  a  itiO'j. 
company  of  merchants  of  Rouen  was  formed  by  ilie 
governor  of  Dieppe  ;  and  Sanniel  Chaniplaiii,  of  Bmii- 
age,  an  able  marine  officer  atid  a  man  of  science,  was 
appointed  to  direct  the  expedition.  By  his  natural  dis- 
position, "  delighting  marvellously  in  these  enterprises," 
Chanijilain  became  tlic  father  of  tlie  Krciieh  setdements 
iu  Canada,  lie  possessed  a  clear  and  penetrating  un- 
derstanding, with  a  spirit  of  cautious  inijiiiiy  ;  untiring 
pei^cvenince,  with  great  luobiliiy;  iudefaligable  activ- 
ity. With  fearless  courage.  The  accoiiiit  of  Ins  lirst 
expedition  gives  proof  of  sound  jiidgmciit,  accurate 
observation,  and  historical  fidelity.  It  is  full  of  exact 
details  on  the  manners  of  the  savage  tribes,  luK  less 
than  the  geograjdiy  of  the  country  ;  and  Quebec  \ias 
already  si-lecied  as  the  a])propriafe  site  for  a  fori. 

(.!h;!!i!plaiti  returned  to  h'rauce  just  iicfore  an  exclusive  'JIO-i 
paleni  had  been  Issued  to  a  Calvini.st,  the  abh^,  puirioiic,      a 
aud   honest    l)i^   Moiits.     The  sovereignly  of  Acadia 
and  its  canbues,  from  the  fortictli  to  die  forty-sixth 
VOL,  J.  4  . 
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ciiAP.  (Icgioi!  of  lutifiide,  that  is,  from  Fhiladolphiii  to  IksjoikI 

— --^  Montreal ;  a  still  ivider  nionopolj'  of  the  fur-trade ;  the 

ifSOS.  exclusive  control  of  tlio  soil,  fjovcrnmeHt,  arid  trade; 
freedom  of  religion  for  liiff^uenot  emigrants,— tlieso 
wore  the  [irlvileges  which  the  charter  eonceded. 
Idlery,  and  men  ^vit!lOut  a  profession,  and  all  banished 
men,  were  doomed  to  lend  him  aid.  A  lucrative 
moiiojiolj  was  added  to  llio  honors  of  territorial  jnris- 
diction.     Wealth  and  glory  were  alike  ex])ected. 

JRO'I.  An  expedition  was  jnepared  without  delay,  and  left 
'7"'  the  siiores  of  Franee,  not  to  retnni  till  a  permanent 
Freneli  settienK^nt  should  he  made  in  America.  All 
New  France  was  now  contained  in  two  ships,  which 
followed  the  well-known  j)atli  to  Nova  Scotia.  The 
summer  glided  away,  while  the  emigrants  trafficked 
with  ihe  natives  and  explored  the  coasts.  The  harbor 
called  Annaiiolis  after  the  conquest  of  Aeaclia  by  Queen 
Anne,  an  excellent  harhov,  though  difTicult  of  access 
possessing  a  small  liiit  navigable  river,  wlilch  abounded 
in  /Ish,  and  is  bordered  by  hoaiuiful  meadows,  so  pleased 
the  imagination  of  Poutriiicourt,  a  leader  in  the  enter- 
prise, that  he  sued  for  a  grant  of  it  from  De  Monts, 
and,  naming  it  Port  lioyal,  determined  to  reside  there 
with   his  family.     The  company  of  I)e  Monts  made 

1004.  thim'  fust  altempt  at  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  St. 
Croix,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  n'lnains  of  their  fortifications  were  still  visible 
when  our  eastern  boundary  was  ascertained.  Yet  the 
island  was  so  ill  suited  to  their  purposes,  that,  in  the 

ilios   following  spring,  they  removed  to  Port  Royal. 

For  an  agricultural  colony,  a  milder  climate  was  moro 
desirable;  in  view  of  a  settlement  at  the  south,  Do 

Je05.  Monts  explored  and  claimed  for  Franco  the  rivoi"s,  the 
coasts  and  the  bays  of  New  F.ngland,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  Cape  Cod.     The  mimbers  and  hostility  of  the  sav- 
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ages  led  him  fo  delay  a  removal,  siii(;c  !iis  colonists  chap 
were  so  fen*.     Yiit  ihc  iiurjjosc  remained.     Tluicc,  in   -^^ 
the  spring  of  (ho  Ibllou-iiig  year,  did  Diiiioiil,  his  lieu-  ">«" 
tenaril,  attem])t  to  complclc  the  diiseoverj.     Twice  he 
was  driven  , hack  by  adverse  winds;  and  at  the  third    ^"& 
altempt,  his  vesse!  was  wrecked.     Poiiirincoiirt,  who 
had  lisitert  France,  and  was  now  returned  with  sitp- 
plies,  hiniseii'  renewed  the  design ;  but,  meeting  with    ^"^^^ 
disasters  among  tlui  shoals  of  Cape  Cod,  he,  too,  rc- 
tnrned  to  Port  Royal.     There  the  liist  French  settle-  1005 
mcnt  on  the  American  continent  liad  been  made ;  two 
years  before  James  HIver  was  discovered,  and  three 
years  before  a  cabin  had  been  raised  in  Canada. 

The  possessions  of  Poiitriiicoinl  \V{!re  confirmed  by  ICO? 
Ileiuy  IV.;    the  apostolic  benediction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  solicited  on  families  which  exiled  them-  itioa 
selves  to  evangelize  in/idels;  Mary  of  Medici  herself 
contributed  money  to  suj)[iort  the  missions,  which  the 
Marchioness  do  Guercheville  protected  ;  mid  by  a  com-  icio 
pact  with  l)e  Biencourt,  the  proprietary's  son,  llu;  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  enriched  by  an  iinjiosliioi!  on  ibe 
fisheries  and  fnr-tradc. 

The  arrival  of  Jesuit  priests  was  siguali/ixl  by  con-  itiii 
versionsaniong  the  natives.     In  the  following  year,  l)e     {IV" 
Blonconrt  and  Father  Biart  e.\|ilor<'(l  the  coast  as  far  iisig 
!is  the  Kennebec,  ;ind  ascended  ibnl  ri^-cr.     The  (-ani- 
bas,  A!gon<inins  of  the   Abi^aaki    ualioiis,    toiicb(Hl   by 
the  confiding   lunuanily  of  the   Fn^nch,  lislcjicd  rcver- 
ciitly  to  the  message  of  reden![>tion  ;  and,  already  hostile 
towaiils  the    Knglisb  \vlio   bad  visited   their  coast,  (be 
ttibes  between   ibe   Pimobscot  and  the  Kennebec  ho- 
canie   the  allii^s  of  France,  and  were  cherished  as  a 
barrier  against  danger  from  luiglish  encroach nients. 

A  Kreiich  colony  within  the  United  States  folbwod, 
under  the  auspices  of  Do  Guercheville  and  Mary  of  I0i3 
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ciiAi'.  Mcdioi;  the  ludc  intrencliments  of  St.  Smivcur  wore 

— ^  rsiisccl  by  Do  Saiissaj'o  on  llie  eastern  shore  of  Mount 

t6i3.  Desert  Ide.  The  conversion  of  ihe  heiulii'ii  w,\h  tlie 
motive  to  the  sottlemKHt;  llio  naiiv('s  veniiiiitiiii  \V\-.ni 
:iK  a  messenger  from  heaven;  and  under  ihe  snnimer 
sky,  ronnd  a  cross  in  tlic  centre  of  the  haiiilel,  matins 
iind  vespers  were  regnlarly  clianted.  France  and  ihc 
Roman  religion  had  appropriated  the  soil  of  Jlfaine. 

IMeaiitimc  the  rentoiistninces  of  Krencli  mfrchaiits 
inid  eOcctod  the  revocation  of  the  monopoly  of  De. 
Bloiils,  and  a  company  of  merchants  of  Dieppe  and  S(. 

ifiOS.  flialo  had  founded  Quebec.     The  design  wns  oxccntcd 
!i,     by  Champlain,  wlio  aimed  not  at  the  profits  of  trade, 
but  at  the  glory  of  founding  a  state.     The  city  of  Que- 
bec was  begun  j    that  is  to  say,  rude  cottages  wern 
framed,  a  few  fields  were  t;loarcd,  and  one  or  two  gar- 

iGoa.  dons  phuitcd.  The  next  year,  that  singularly  bold 
adventurer,  attended  but  by  two  Europeans,  joined  a 
mixed  )iarty  of  Ilurons  from  Moiitrea!,  and  Al^ontpiins 
from  Quohee,  in  an  e.vpcdition  against  the  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Nations,  in  the  noiiSi  of  New  York.  lie  ascend- 
ed the  Sorel,  and  explored  the,  lake  which  hears  his 
name,  and  per|)cluates  his  memory. 

The  Ilngnenols  had  been  aclive  in  jilau-s  of  coU)]ii/.:i" 

1610  tion.  The  deatli  of  Henry  IV.  depiivcd  shem  of  their 
powerful  jiroteclor.  Yet  the  zeal  of  i)e  BTonis  survived, 
and  he  (piickened  the  courage  of  Chamj)laiii.     After  the 

loia'  ^'""'*  sujin?macy  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  fhe  Piince  of 
Gondii,  an  avowed  protector  of  the  Calvinists,  became 

1  !i  1 5.  viceroy  of  New  Fram-e  ;  through  his  iutercessi(jii,  nier- 
ehanlsof  St.Malo,Houen,  and  La  Roehelle,  obtained  a 
colonial  patinit  from  the  king  ;  and  Chamjdain,  now  sure 
of  sEiceess,  embarked  once  more  for  the  iNew  World,  ac- 
companied by  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Again 
ln!  invades   the  territory  of  the  Iror|nois  in  New  Vurk 
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Wounded,  and  repulsed,  and  destitute  of  guides,  he  chap 
sjiends  tlie  fust  winter  after  his  return  to  Ameriea  in  — ^ 
tlic  country  of  the  Hurons ;  and  a  knight  errant  among  '•'^^ 
the  forests  carries  his  language,  religion,  and  influence, 
even  to  the  hamlets  of  Algonqiuns,  near  I^ake  Ni])iss!ng. 

Religious  disputes  combiucd  with  eomnicreial  jcal-  ifii? 
ousics  to  check  the  progress  of  the  colony;  yet  in  the  j(;20 
summer,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  leaving  l.eydcn,  iu      '^ 
oltedleiicc  to  the  wishes  of  the  unhappy  MontuiorcncI, 
the  new  viceroy,  Chaniplain,  began  a  fort.     The  mer- 
chants grudged  (he  expense.     "  It  is  not  best  to  yield 
to  the  passions  of  men,"  was  his  rejily  ;  "  tht;y  sway 
but  for  a  season;  it  is  a  duty  to  respect  the  future;" 
and  in  a  few  years  the  casslo  St.  Louis,  so  Jong  the  place  1684, 
ofeonncil  against  the  iroquoisand  against  New  England, 
was  durably  founded  on  "a  commanding  clilT." 

In  the  same  year,  the  vlceroyalty  was  transferred  to  1C24. 
the  religious  enthusiast,  Henry  do  Levi;  and  through 
his  influence,  in  1625,  just  a  year  after  Jesuits  bad  loas. 
reached  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Tliibet,  tbc 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  0!ceived  priests  of  the  order, 
which  was  destined  to  carry  the  cross  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the  West. 

T(ie  presence  of  Jesuits  and  Calvinists  led  to  dis- 
sensions. The  savages  caused  disquiet.  IJut  the  per- 
severing founder  of  Quebec  appealed  to  the  lloyal 
Council  and  to  Richelieu;  and  though  disasters  inter-  1G27 
vened,  Chami'laik  snceessfidly  established  the  authority 
of  llie  French  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
territory  which  became  his  country.  "  The  father  of 
New  France  "  lies  buried  in  the  land  which  ho  colo- 
nized. Thus  tlie  humble  industry  of  the  fishermen  of  \mx> 
Normandy  and  Brittany  promised  their  eotuitry  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  empire. 
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CHAP.  1  iiAVK  iract'd  tlu;  pvofi;i'oss  of  evoiits,  which,  ior  a 
.-v^  season,  gave  to  France  the  uiiceilain  poRsessioii  of 
Acadia  and  Canada.  The  same  nation  laid  claim  to 
laige  and  nndcfined  regions  at  the  soiitiicrn  extreniity 
of  out  rcpubiic.  The  cxpedilioa  of  Fiancis  I.  di-scov- 
ered  the  continent  in  a  ialittide  south  of  tlu;  coast 
wliich  Caliot  had  exjilorcd  ;  but  Verraraani  had  yet 
been  anticijjaled.  The  claim  to  Florida,  on  the  gronnd 
of  discovery,  hcJongcd  to  the  Spanish,  an<l  wa.s  snc" 
cessfully  asserted. 

Extraordinary  success  had  kindled  in  the  Spanish 
nation  an  equally  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  No  sooner 
had  the  New  World  revealed  itself  to  their  enterprise, 
than  the  valiant  mm,  who  had  won  lanrek  under  Fer- 
dinand among  (he  mountains  of  Andalusia,  sought  a 
new  career  of  glory  in  more  reinolc  adventures.  Tlie 
weapons  that  had  t)(Hin  tried  in  the  batlles  with  the 
Moors,  and  tin;  military  slull  tliat  had  been  acquired  in 
the  romantic  conquest  of  Granada,  were  now  turned 
against  the  feeble  occupants  of  America.  The  passions 
of  avarice  and  religious  zeal  were  strangely  blended ; 
and  the  heroes  of  Spain  sailed  to  the  west,  as  il  they 
had  been  bound  on  a  new  crusade,  where  inftnito  weahh 
was  to  reward  their  piety.  The  Spanish  nation  had 
become  infatuated  with  a  fondness  for  noveliies ;  tlie 
"  {^hivab'v  of  the  ocean  "  despised  the  range  of  F.urope, 
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as  too  narrow,  and  ofieiing  to  flicJr  extraviigant  aiabitioii  chap 
iiotliiiig  beyoud  motiiocrity.  America  was  tlio  region  --^ 
of  roniiince,  wliero  the  iieated  imagijiation  could  in- 
cln!i;(;  ill  llie  boldest  delusions ;  whore  tlie  simple  natives 
ij^iitiraiilly  wore  the  most  precious  ornaments;  and,  by 
the  mlo  of  tlie  clear  runs  of  ivater,  tiio  sands  sparkled 
with  gold.  What  way  soever,  says  the  historian  of  tlic 
ocean,  the  Spaniards  are  called,  with  a  beck  only,  or  a 
whispering  voice,  to  aiiy  ihiiig  rising  aliovo  water,  tlioy 
speedily  projiarc  themselves  to  Hy,  and  forsake  cer- 
tainties under  the  hope  of  more  brilliant  success.  To 
carve  out  provinces  with  the  sword ;  to  divide  the  wealth 
of  empires ;  to  plunder  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
.some  ancient  Indian  dynasty;  to  return  fram  a  roving 
expedition  ivilh  a  crowd  of  enslaved  captives  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  sj>oiis, — soon  beeame  the  ordinary  dreams,  in 
which  the  excited  ir,in<l.s  of  the  Spaniards  dtiliglitcnl  to 
iadulgo.  Ease,  fortune,  life,  all  were  sqnandeicd  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  game,  where,  if  the  issue  was  uncertain, 
success  was  sometimes  o'btaincd,  greater  than  the  bold- 
est imagination  had  dared  to  anticipate.  Is  it  strange 
that  these  adventurers  were  often  superstitions?  The 
New  World  and  its  wealth  were  in  tliem.si^lves  so  won- 
derful, that  why  should  credit  be  withheld  from  the 
wildest  fictions  ?  Why  shoidd  not  the  hope  be  indulged, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  themselves  would  yiehi  u>  the 
desires  of  men  so  fortunate  and  so  brave? 

Juan  Ponce  do  Leon  was  the  discoverer  of  Florida,  iji-s 
His  youth  had  been  passed  in  military  service  in  Spain  : 
idd,  during  the  wars  in  Granada,  lie  had  shared  in  the 
wild  exploits  of  predatory  valor.  No  sooner  had  the 
return  of  the  first  voyage  aeixiss  the  Atlantic  given  an 
assurance  of  a  New  World,  than  he  hastened  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dangers   and  the    fruits  of  adventure    in 
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VMM'   America,     tic  was  a  Ibllow  vojagcr  of  Columbus  in  his 
—-—  st!(-oiid  expodilioii.     Jii  the  wars  of  Hispaiiiola  Ins  had 
liu;!.  ),i;i;ii  ii  gallant  soldier;  and  Ovaiido  had  iewardt:d  him 
with  the  govenmiciit  of  the  eastern  proviiico  of  thai 
ishtiid.    From  the  hills  in  his  jurisdiction,  he  could  lio- 
liolii,  across  the  clear  waters  of  a  placid  sea,  the  mag- 
iiifieeiit  vog(!tatlt)n  of  Porto  Rico,  »'hich  distance  ren- 
dered still  more  admirable,  as  it  was  seen  through  the 
iTiOB   transpareiit  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.     A  visit  to  the 
island  stimulated  the  cupidity  of'  avarice ;  and  I'once 
1500.  itspired  to  the  government.     lie  obtained  the  station; 
inured  to  sanguinary  war,  he  was  inexorably  severe  in 
his    administiation :     he    op}»vessed    the    natives ;    he 
;im;issed  wealth.     lUu  his  commission  as  governor  of 
I'orto  Rico  conflicted  with  the  claims  of  the  family  of 
Columbus;  and  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  retinivcd  liis 
removal.     Ponce  was  disj)laced. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  an  avchi|ielago,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  continent,  what  need  was  there  for  a  brave  sol- 
dier (o  ])ine  at  the  loss  of  power  ov{'r  a  wild  (hongh  fer- 
(ih:  island  ?  Age  had  not  tenijiered  (he  love  of  (enter- 
prise :  he  longed  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  thie  con- 
ipiest  f)f  a  kingdom,  and  to  retrieve  a  reputation  which 
was  not  without  a  bli^inlsli.'  Besides;  the  veteran  sol- 
dier, ^vliose  cheeks  had  been  furrowed  by  hard  service, 
as  well  as  by  years,  had  heard,  and  had  believed  the 
tale,  of  a  fotintain  which  possessed  I'irtues  to  renovate 
the  life  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream,  or  give 
!i  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who  should 
drink  of  its  ever-flowing  waters.  So  universal  was  this 
tra<lition,  that  it  was  credited  in  Spain,  not  liy  ail  the 
people  and  the  court  only,  but  by  those  who  were  liis- 
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liiifjulslied  for  virtue  and  intelligence.'     Nature  was  to  chap 
(liseuvcr  the  secrets  for  which  iddicniy  had  (oiled   in  — ~-~ 
vain;  and  the  clixirof  life  was  to  flow  fiom  a  piiiinitiud  ^^'^'J- 
fountain  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
giitlering  with  gems  and  gold. 

Pouci;  cnibiuked  at  Porto  Uico,  with  a  squadron  of  I5j|, 
tlircc  ships,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  for  his  voyage    ';^'^' 
to  fairy  land.     Ho  touched  at  Guanahani ;  he  sailed 
among  the  Bahamas ;  hut  the  laws  of  nature  remained 
inexorable.     On  Easter  Sunday,  which  the  Spaniards    Mai' 
call  Pasciia  Florida,  land  was  seen.     It  was  supposed    ''^^ 
to  be  an  island,  and  received  ttic  )iamo  of  Florida,  from 
the    day  on  which  it  was   discovered,  and    from  tlic 
aspect  of  tho  forests,  which  were  then  hrllliaat  with  a 
profusion  oi'  blossoms,  and  gay  with  tiie  fresh  verdure 
of  caily  spring.    Bad  weather  would   not  allow  the   amI 
squadron  to  approach  land  :  at  length  the  aged  soldier     ^ 
was  able  to  go  on  shore,  in  the  latitndo  of  thirty  de- 
grees and  eight  minutes ;  some  miles,  therefore,  to  the    April 
north  of  St.  Augustine.     Tho  territory  was  claimed  for     * 
Spain,     Ponce  remained  for  many  weeks  to  investigate 
(lie  coast  which  he  had  discs)vercd  ;  thougli  the  currents 
of  the  gtilf-stream,  and  the  islands,  between  which  the 
channel  was  yet  unknown,  threatened  sJiipwreck.     lie 
doidiled    Capo  Florida ;    ho  sailed  among   the   group 
which  ho  named  Tortugas;  and,  despairing  of  entire 
success,  he  returned  to  Porto  Kico,  leaving  a  trusty  fol- 
lower to  conliime  the  research.     The  Indians  had  every 
where  displayed  determined  hostility.     Ponce  dc  Leon 
remained  an  old  man;  hut  Spanish  commerce  aci|itired 
a  new  channel  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  Spain 
a  new  province,  which  imagination  could  esteem  im- 
measurably rich,  since  its  interior  was  unknown. 
1  Potor  ainrtyf,  d.  vii.  1.  vii,  nnd  d.  it,  o,  x,    ■ 
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ciiAi-.       Tlio  gfivcrri  rite  lit  of  Fkirida  was  tin;  JTWiin!  wliiuli 
-"■^  Police  icceivcd  fVoni  tiic  king  of  Sjiaiii ;  but  iho  drgiiil^' 
1513.  was  accoiii])aiiii!(l  wilh  llu:  onerous  coiKthlon,  thai  In: 
should  colonize  tlic  country  vvliich  he  wm  ;!|)j)oi)iied  to 
1514  mh:.     rn-paraiious  in  Sjiaiii,  and  aii  expcdiiiein  aj^aiiisi 
15ao.  ^''*-  Carihlwt;  Indians,  dt'laycd  his  rciurn   lo   l'"l(iii<la. 
isai.  Whon,  after  a  long  interval,  ho  proceeded  with  iivu 
ships  to  take  possession  of  his  province  and  sclccl  a  slie 
for  a  colon)',  his  company  was  attacked  by  flic  Indians 
with  iinjilacable  fury.     J\lany  Sjianiards  were  kilii'd ; 
the  survivors  were  forced  to  liitriy  lo  ihv,n  shi|>.s  ;  Fiince 
d(!    Leon    himself,    mortally    wounded    by    an    arrow, 
returned  to  Cuba  to  die.     So  ended  (he  advenlmci-, 
wlio  had  coveted  hniiieasnrabte  wealih,  and  had  hoped 
for  perjietual  youth.     The  discoverer  of  Floriila  had 
desired  iniinortality  on  earth,  and  gained  iis  shadow.' 
1816,      Meantime,  commerce  may  have  discovered  a  paili  to 
Florida;    and    Diego  Miruelo,  a  careless  sea-captain, 
sailing  from  Havana,  is  said  to  have  approached  the 
coast,  and  trafficked  with  tlie  natives.     lie  could  not 
tell  distinctly  in  what  harbor  he  had  anchored ;    he 
Lrouglit    home    specimens  of  gold,    obtaiiuHl    in    ex- 
change for  toys;  and  his  report  swelled  the  niinors, 
already  credited,  of  the  wealth  of  the  (country,      h'lorida 
had  at  once  obtained  a  governor  ;  it  now  cojistitnted  a 
paH  of  a  bishopric.'' 
1517        The  expedition  of  Francisco  Fernandez,  of  Cordova, 
leaving  the  port  of  Havana,  and  sailing  west  by  south, 

1  Oil  Ponee  ^o  J.con,  I  liavo  tieed  Kayo  Cronologico  para  la  Hist.  Oeii. 

llcmtra,  d.  i.  1.  ix.  o.  x.  xi,  and  xii.,  do  la  F  oriiln,  d.  i.  \i.  I,  %  and  S, 

fttiil  <1.  i.  1.  X.  0.  xvl    I'cier  Martyf,  Ed.  IPM  f"''"-    Tho  antliOT'a  tmo 

d.  iv.  1.  v.,  aiul  d.  v.  1. 1.,  and  d.  ¥h.  mans  m  Andres  (loiiKaliji!  do  Raicin. 

I.  iv.    ln(lctl(ltiyt,v.  iWO,  OXi,  and  Navm-eUe,  Collcccioti,  lii.  .50— «). 

410.     tioiiiare,  Hist.  Goii.  do  he  Compare,  atiso,  Kdeii  and  Willfa, 

Ind.  o.  xlv.    (JsrcSlaao  dQ  k  Voon,  fol.  W^, !«».    Pnrolifts,  t.  O.W. 
JliHt.  do  la  Ploi-ida,  I,  i.  c.  iii.,  niiiT  1.       a  Florida  del  Iiir.a,  Vngi.  1-  '■  0 

vi.  0.  xxii.    Cardenas  a  Cano,  Kn-  ii.  lliis.  Cron.  d.  i.  Alio  MDXV3. 
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tliseovered  in  ISIT  the  provhico  of  Yucatan  nnd  tlic  vuai: 
Bay  of  Ciimpoachy.     He  then  tnriied  his  prow  to  the;  — r^ 
north ;  but,  at  a  place  where  he  had  iaiided  foi-  supplies  1 6  i  ?■ 
of  water,  his  company  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  ho 
himself  mortally  wounded. 

In  1518, the  pilot  whom Fernarulcf!  liad  oniplojod  inia 
conducted  another  squadron  to  the  snoie  shores ;  and 
Orijalva,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  exploi-ed  tlic 
coast  from  Yucatan  towards  Panuco.  TIk;  masses  of 
gold  wltich  he  brought  back,  the  minora  of  the  empire 
of  Montenuma,  its  magnificence  and  its  extent,  heed- 
lessly confirmed  by  the  costly  pi'esents  of  the  unsus- 
pecting natives,  were  suilleicnt  to  inilame  the  coldest 
iuuigination,  and  excited  the  enterjirise  of  Coi-tes.  The 
voyage  did  not  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mexico. 

At  that  time  Francisco  de  Garay,  a  companion  of 
Oolumbus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  now  famed  for 
his  opulence,  was  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  In  the 
year  1519,  after  having  heard  of  the  richness  and  iBift 
beanty  of  Yucatan,  he  at  Ids  own  charge  sent  four 
ships  well  equipped,  and  with  good  |)ilot9,  under  tlio 
command  of  Alvarez  Alonso  do  Pineda.  His  pro- 
fessed object  was  the  search  for  some  strait,  west  of 
Horida,  which  was  not  yet  certainly  known  to  form  a 
part  of  tJie  continent.  The  strait  having  been  souglit 
for  in  vain,  his  shif«  turned  towards  the  west,  atten- 
tively examining  the  ports,  rivei^,  inhabitarite,  and 
every  thing  else  that  seemed  worthy  of  remark ;  and 
especially  noticing  the  vast  volume  of  water  brought 
down  by  one  very  largo  river,  till  at  last  tliey  came 
upon  t!ie  track  of  Cortes  near  Vera  Cruz,  Between 
that  harbor  and  Tampieo  they  set  up  a  pillar  as  the 
landmark  of  the  discoveiies  of  Caray.  More  than 
eiglit  months  were  employed  in  thus  exploring  three 
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CHAi'.  hmulrcd  leaguea  of  the  coast,  find  taking  ] 
•— ^  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  TIio  care- 
1510.  fully  drawn  map  of  the  pilots  showed  distinctly  the 
Miaaissippi,  wiiieh  in  t\m  earliest  authentic  trace  of 
it«  outlet  beara  the  iiiiino  of  the  Rspiritu  Santo.  The 
account  of  tlio  expedition  having  been  laid  before 
CharlcH  the  Fifth,  a  royal  edict  in  1521,  granted  to 
Garay  the  privilege  of  colonizing  at  Lis  own  cost  the 
region  which  he  had  made  known,  fioin  a  point  south 
of  'ranipico  to  the  limit  of  Foneo  de  I^on,  near  the 
coast  of  Alabama.  Bnt  Gaiay  thought  not  of  tlie 
Mississippi  and  its  valley:  he  coveted  access  to  the 
wealth  of  Mexico;  and,  in  152S,  lost  fortune  and  life 
ingloriously  in  a  dispute  with  Cortes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  tlic  countiy  on  the  river  Fanuco. 
1520.  A  voyage  for  slaves  brought  the  Spaniards  in 
1520  still  farther  to  the  north.  A  company  of  seven, 
of  whom  the  most  distingiibhcd  was  Lucas  Vasquez 
do  Ayllon,  fitted  out  two  slave  tships  from  St.  Domingo, 
in  quest  of  laborer  for  their  plantations  and  mines. 
From  the  Bahama  Islands,  they  passed  to  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  called  Chieora.  The 
Combaheo  Kiver  i-eceived  the  name  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  the  name  of  St.  Helena,  given  to  a  capo,  now 
belongs  to  the  sound.  The  natives  of  this  region  had 
not  yet  learned  to  fear  Europeans  ;  and  tlicy  fled  iit 
their  a]iproach,  more  from  timid  wonder  than  fi'om  a 
sense  of  peril.  Gii!ts  were  interchanged,  and  the 
strangeiB  received  with  confidence  and  hospitality. 
When  at  length  the  native?  returned  the  visit  of  their 
guosta,and  covered  the  decks  with  clieerfid  throngs,  t!ie 
ships  wore  got  under  way  and  steered  for  Saint  Domin- 
go. Husbands  were  torn  from  their  wives,  and  children 
from  their  parents.  Tht:^  the  seeds  of  war  were  lavishly 
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scattered.  The  crime  wns  miprofitable:  in  one  of  the  chap. 
returning  ship-s,  mnny  of  the  captives  sickened  and  -~-^-^ 
died  J  the  other  foundered  at  sea.  '  ^'^^'^■ 

Repairing  to  Spain,  Vasqiiez  boasted  of  ]m  expedi- 
tion, as  a  title  to  reward,  and  tlie  emperor,  Charlets  V., 
acknowledged  Iiis  chiim.  In  those  days,  the  Spanish 
monarcli  conferred  a  kind  of  appointment  which  had 
its  paridlel  in  Komim  history.  Countries  wci'e  dis- 
tributed to  be  subdued  ;  and  Lucas  Vasquc/.  do  Ayl- 
lon,  after  long  entreaty,  was  appointed  to  the  con- 
quest of  Chicora. 

Tills  bolder  enterprise  was  di,sa.strous  to  the  under- 
taker. He  wasted  liis  fortune  in  preparations  ;  in  1525  1525. 
his  largest  sliip  was  stranded  in  the  Kiver  Jordan ; 
mnny  of  his  men  were  killed  by  tlie  natives;  and  lie 
iiimself  escaped  only  to  suiter  from  tbe  coriseiousness 
of  having  done  nothing  wortliy  of  honor.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  ships,  sailing  under  his  autliorily,  made  tlie 
discovery  of  tbe  Chesapeake  and  named  it  the  IJay  of 
Saint  Mary;  and  perliaps  even  entered  the  Bay  of 
Delaware,  which  in  Spanish  geography  was  called 
Saint  Christopher's. 

In  1524,  when  Cortes  was  able  to  pause  from  bis  lo'M. 
snece&5  in  Mexico,  he  proposed  fo  solve  the  problem 
of  a  north-west  pa.ssngc,  of  Avhich  ho  deemed  the 
existence  unquestionable.  liut  his  project  of  sinnil- 
taneous  voyages  along  the  Pacilic  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  remained  but  the  oftbr  of  loyalty. 

In  the  same  year  Stephen  Gomez,  an  able  Portii-  \o24. 
gucsB  seafarer,  who  bad  left  Magellan  in  tbe  very 
gate  of  the  Pacific  to  return  to  Spain  hy  way  of 
Africa,  solicited  tbe  council  of  the  Indies  to  send  iiim 
in  search  of  a  strait  at  the  North,  between  the  land 
of  the  Bacallaos  and  Florida.     Peter  Martyr  said  at 
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un.u'.  once  that  tliat  region  had  been  suffieiently  explored, 
-.^^  ami  ilorided  his  imaginings  as  frivolous  and  vain  ;  but 
a  majority  of  the  suftVugcs  directed  the  search.  In 
liJ^iD.  January,  152i,  Gomez  sailed  IVoni  Corunna  with  n 
single  «hi|),  fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  the  emperor  king, 
im<3er  instructions  to  seek  out  the  northern  paHssige 
to  Cathay.  His  route  across  the  Atlantic  is  not 
known.  On  tlie  sonthern  side  of  the  IJacallaos,  he 
came  nporj  an  miknown  continent,  trending  to  the 
■west.  He  carefully  examined  some  of  the  bays  of  New 
Kiigland;  on'an  old  Spanish  map,  that  portion  of  our 
territory  is  marked  as  the  Land  of  Gomez.  lie  dis- 
covered the  Hudson,*  probably  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  for  that  is  the  day  of  Saint  Antony,  whose  name 
he  gave  to  the  river.  Wlion  he  became  convinced 
that  the  land  was  continuous,  he  freighted  his  caravel 
in  part  with  rich  furs,  in  part  with  robust  Indians  for 
the  slave-market ;  and  brought  it  back  within  ten 
months  from  his  embarkation,  having  found  neither 
the  pvouii-sed  strait,  nor  Cathay.  In  November  ho  re- 
paired to  Toledo,  whore  ho  rendered  his  report  to  the 
3'outhfnl  emperor,  Charles  V.  The  document  is  lost, 
but  we  know  from  the  Summary  of  Oviedo,  which  was 
],52j.  i)ubiished  in  the  second  i'ebruttry  after  his  return,  that 
^'^^'  Ins  exiunination  of  the  coast  reached  a  little  to  the 
soutli  of  forty  degrees  of  latitude.^  If  these  vague 
limits  are  to  be  strictly  interpreted,  ho  could  not  have 
entered  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  nor  the  Chesapeake. 
The  Spaniards  scorned  to  repeat  tlieir  voyages  lo  the 
frozen  noj'th;  in  the  south,  and  in  the  south  only, 
they  looked  for  "great  and  exceeding  riches." 

1  Tlio  heading  to  Gomara^  0.  xl.,  folio  48,  cct.  IflOG.    Peliiv  Mart)  r,  c! 
ill  Unifia,  il- 30.  viii.  c,  \.     Compnro   Ovitiln,   llis- 

2  Ovitjilo  ill  liiitaie's  Cabot,  2S3i  luriii  Gouorai,  ii,  MG,  ll7,i;a.  18J2. 
in  Karau»io,  iii.  foUo  52,  cd.  1556 ; 
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But  neither  tlic  foiulness  of  the  Spanish  inoii.ircli  "'jj^^ 
for  o.\tending  his  domsiina,  nor  the  dosirc  of  tlio  no-  ^^f- 
bility  for  new  govemmenta,  nor  the  passion  of  adven- 
lurcra  to  go  in  search  of  wealth,  wonM  snlFor  thi; 
abandonjneitt  of  B'lorida;  and  in  1526,  Paniphilo  de  jg^g 
Narvaoz,  a  man  of  no  great  virtue  or  rcpntatlon,  ob- 
tained ii'oni  Giiarlos  V.  the  contract  to  cxploi-e  and 
reduce  all  the  teriitory  from  the  Atlantic  to  tJio 
Klvcr  of  IVlms.  Tliia  i»  he  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  jealoim  Governor  of  Cuba  to  take  Cortes  prisoner, 
and  liad  Itloiself  been  easily  defeated,  Icaitig  an  eye, 
and  deserted  by  his  own  trooj^.  "Ifeteem  it  great 
good  fortune,  that  you  liuve  taken  mo  captive,"  said 
he  to  the  man  whom  lie  liad  declared  an  outlaw ; 
and  Cortes  replied,  "It  is  the  least  of  the  tilings  1 
have  done  in  Mexico." 

Narvaex,  ivho  was  both  rich  and  covetous,  haz-  Jt  niw 
arded  all  his  treasure  on  the  conquest  of  his  province ;  ^-  ^^ 
and  .sons  of  Spanish  nobles  and  men  of  good  condition 
flockeil  to  his  standard.    In  June,  IS^Y,  his  expedi-  iBsr. 
tion,  in  which  Cabeza  do  Vaca  held  the  second  phice 
as  treii^urer,  left  the  Guadalquiver,  touclicd  at  the 
island  of  San  Domingo,  and  during  the  following  win- 
ter, amidst  storms  and  losses,  pa^ed  from  port  to  port 
on  the  anthem  side  of  Cuba,  where  the  experienced 
Miruelo  was  engaged  as  liis  pilot.    In  the  spring  of    1628. 
1528,  he  doubled  Capo  San  Antonio,  and  was  stand-   Ai»\\. 
iWg  in  for  Havana,  when  a  strong  South  wind  drove  ^"^^ 
his  fleet  upoji  the  American  coast,  and  on  the  four-   ^'^^"^ 
teonth  of  April,  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  he   n^icd 
uneJiorcd  in  or  near  the  outlet  of  Tampa  Bay.  ce/w 

On  the  day  before  Easter  the  (lovei-nor  landed,  '"^^'■ 
and  in  the  name  of  Spain  took  jiossession  of  the  float- 
ing peninsula  of  If'lorida.     Tlie  natives  kept  aloof,  or 
if  they  drew  near,  marked  by  signs  their  inipatietice 
for  hb  departure.    But  tliey  liad  slu)wn  liirn  sam|)k'.H 
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•^'j:^''-  of  gold,  whicJi,  if  tljolr  gestures  were  rightly  iiilnr- 
^v--'  preted,  eame  from  tlie  Nort.U.  ])isregfirdliig,  tJiere- 
M»j'.  fore,  the  most  earnest  advice  of  Cabeza  do  Vaca,  ho 
directed  the  sliips  to  meet  him  at  a  liarbor  with  whicli 
the  pilot  protended  acquaiiitanco,  and  on  the  first 
of  May,  inustoriiig  three  hniidrod  men,  of  wlioni 
foi'ty  were  mounted,  lie  struck  into  the  iiiiorior  of  tlie 
ooimtry.  Tlion  for  the  firat  time  the  low  sandy  soil, 
impregnated  witli  liine,  just  lifted  ahove  the  ocean, 
without  hills,  yet  gushing  with  transparent  fountains 
and  watered  hf  unfailing  rivei'3,  was  tra\ersed  by 
white  raou,  who  wciXi  ignorant  of  where  tlioy  \i'oic, 
or  whither  they  were  gohig,  allured  onward.-!  hy  llio 
prospect  of  gold. 

The  wanderers,  m  they  patted  along,  gazed  on 
trees  astonishingly  high,  some  riven  from  the  top  by 
lightning ;  the  pine ;  the  cypress ;  the  sweet  gnm ; 
the  slender,  gracefully  tall  palmetto ;  the  humbler 
lierbaceoaa  palm,  with  its  green  chaplet  of  crenated 
leaves ;  tlie  majestic  magnolia,  glittering  in  the  light , 
live  oaks  of  sncli  gi'owth,  that  now  that  they  are  van- 
isliing  under  the  axe,  men  hardly  believe  the  tales  of 
their  gi'catne^ ;  multitudes  of  birds  of  tnitold  varie- 
ties; and  qnadrnjjeds  of  many  kinds,  among  them 
the  opo^um,  then  noted  as  having  a  poeket  in  its 
belly  to  house  its  young ;  the  bear ;  more  than  one 
kij\d  of  deer ;  the  panther,  which  was  mfetaken  for 
the  lion;  bufc  tliey  found  no  rich  town,  nor  a  high 
hill,  nor  gold.  ■  When  on  rafts  and  by  swimming, 
they  had  painfully  crowed  the  strong  enrreiit  of  tlie 
Juno.  Withlaeooehe,  they  were  so  worn  away  by  famine, 
as  to  give  infinite  thanks  to  God  foi-  lighting  upon  s 
field  of  unripe  maize.  Just  after  the  middle  of  Juije, 
■  they  encountered  the  Sawanee,  whose  ivide,  (.lecji  ami 
j-apid  stream  delayed  them  till  tlioy  could  build  a 
largo  canoe.     AVadiTig    through  swamjis,     lado  still 
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moro  terrible  by  iinmeiiso  ti'unks  of  fallen  trees,  tliat  chai'. 
were  decaying  in  the  water,  and  sbeltered  tlic  few  but  — Xi 
skilful  native  iircliers,  on  tlie  day  after  St.  John's  tliey  i  Has- 
camo  in  sight  of  Ajialaclic,  where  they  had  pictured 
to  themselves  a  populous  to\s'ii,  and  food  and  treasure, 
and  found  only  a  hmiilet  of  forty  wrcfcbed  cabins. 

Here  tlicy  reniained  for  five  and  t^'onty  days,  July- 
Bcouring  the  country  round  in  quest  of  silver  and 
gold,  till  perishing  with  hunger  and  weakened  by 
fierce  attacks,  they  abandoned  all  hope  but  of  an  es- 
cape from  a  region  so  remote  and  malign.  Amidst 
increasing  dangei's  they  ■\vent  onward  through  deep 
lagoons  and  the  ruinous  forest  in  search  of  the  sea,  till  Ang. 
they  eanie  upon  a  bay,'  which  tliey  called  liaia  de  Ca- 
ballos,  aud  wliich  now  forms  the  liarbor  of  Saint 
Mark's.  Ko  trace  could  be  found  of  their  ships ;  sus- 
taining life,  therefore,  by  the  flesh  of  their  horses  and 
by  six  or  seven  hundred  bushels  of  maize  plundered 
from  the  Indians,  they  beat  their  stlri'ups,  spurs, 
crossbows,  and  other  im]>lcnients  of  ii"on  into  saivs 
axes  and  nails;  and  in  sixteen  days  finished  five  boata 
each  of  twenty-t^^'o  cubits,  or  more  th.-m  thirty  fe(!t  in 
length.  In  caulking  their  frail  craft,  films  of  the  pal-  ^"P^ 
metto  served  for  oaknm,  and  tliey  payed  the  seams 
with  pitch  from  the  nearest  iiines.  For  rigging,  they 
twisted  I'opos  out  of  horse  hair  and  the  fibi-ons  bark  of 
the  palmetto^  their  shirts  were  ])ieeed  together  for 
sails,  and  oara  were  shaped  out  of  savins ;  skins  flayed 
from  horses  served  for  water  bottles  ;  it  was  difiicnlt 
in  t!io  deep  sand  to  find  large  stones  for  anchors  aud 
ballast.  Thus  equipped,  on  tho  twcnty-.seeond  of 
September  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  of 

'Oetto  bnyoeat  pr^oisf moist  eo  Poi-t  d'Aiitfi.  CliflFlevols ;  Jwinml 
quo  Gareilasso  do  In  Vfgft  nj)pollo  llUt.  l.ol.  :ixxiv.,  |>.  47;!.  1  ud- 
daiis  son  histoiro  de  la  t'lowde  lo    lioro  to  tlio  eoiiiiUutt  iradUion, 
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CHAP,  tlio  party  whom  famine,  aiitnraiml  fovoi-s,  fatigiio  hwI 
— ^  the  arrows  of  the  savfige  bowmen  liad  spared,  cm- 
ipae.  fjaikcd  for  the  liver  Pahnas.  Former  navigatora  had 
traced  tlie  OHtline  of  tlio  const,  "but  among  the 
voyagers  thei'C  was  not  a  single  expert  mariner.  One 
Bhallop  was  commanded  by  Alonso  de  Castillo  and 
Audrts  Dorant^  another  by  Caboza  de  Vaca.  TIio 
giiHwalea  of  the  crowded  vessels  I'ose  but  a  liand- 
breadth  above  the  water,  till  after  creeping  for  seven 
daya  through  shallow  sountlB,  Cabeza  seized  five  canoes 
of  the  !iatives,ont  of  which  tlio  Spaniards  made  guard 
Oct  boai'ds  for  their  five  boate.  During  tliirty  daya  more 
they  kept  on  their  way,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
thii«t,  imperilled  by  a  storm,  now  closely  following  the 
shore,  now  avoiding  savage  enemies  by  venturing  ujjon 
the  sea.  On  the  thirtietli  of  October,  at  the  liour  of 
vespera,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  wlio  happened  then  to  lead 
the  van,  discovered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  now 
kiiown  ^  the  Misai^ippi,*  and  the  little  fleet  was  snugly 
moored  among  islands  at  a  league  from  tlie  stream, 
which  brought  down  Biich  a  Hood  that  even  at  tliat 
distance  the  water  was  street  Tiiey  would  have  en- 
tered the  "  very  great  river"  in  search  of  fuel  to  parch 
their  corn,  but  were  baffled  by  the  force  of  the  current 
and  a  rising  north  wind.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  land 
they  sounded,  and  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms  could 

'  Mi  Rnvcfl,  <iuo  iba  ileliirite,  Aes-  gaa  <lo  nlii ;  1  iotfclo,  orn  tjiiitn  In  oor- 

culmo  uiin  Piiiita,  <|no  1ft  Tiorra  rioiile,qLLoiionos(loi:al>at!ii  iiingiina 

iamia,  i  del  otro  so  via  nii  Rw  iiiui  innncra  llegnr ;— -a  media  Xmnit  una 

fraitdo,  ien  unit  I^ta  QUO  hfffiin  Itv  f^tmnsmotitlos.on  ollii,  Mundmii^  1 

'untH,  liica  ¥o  Hurgir,  |ior  e^paiivt-  Itiilininos,  qtio  oon  ti^iats  bi-ag»j  no 

Jasotrna  Barcas.    EI Governndor  no  {ioil!rtn>s  tmaae  lioncli).    NailfraHifsi 

5utBo)lugui',antoiKf>inetii>  pur  linn  de  Alvar  Unfiez  Caljoza  do  Vaca, 

'aia  iimi  coren  de  iiUi,  on  iiio  hnvin  <;«[>,  st.    I  hnvo  revised  tins  subject, 

mMins  IhIcI^  i  aliis  iios  Jiintnm<e,  and  witli  the  grGntmC  willingnCfB  {o 

idosdo  laMarbsmiitnoKAuiiadnlce,  deflvo  Instniciion  from  the  jiii%' 

pinHlHo  el  liio  oiitraba  ou  In  Mar  do  inont  of  otIicrB,  [  nm  tmaWo  w  in- 

sveiiida :— ncofdamos  do  Ir  ol  Hio,  t^rpret  fiio?ie  words  uf  any  rivui*  iml 

<lunciiiabadoM'asdo]aFimtn,uni)l^  Uio  Mi^iEsi|)iil. 
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find  no  bottom.  In  tlio  night  following  a  second  day's  chap 
fruitleas  struggle  to  go  np  tlie  stream,  the  Ijoata  wore  v,^ 
separated ;  but  the  next  afternoon,  Cabeza,  overtaking  i^aa. 
and  passing  Karvacii,  who  chose  to  Img  the  land, 
Btruck  boldly  out  to  sea  in  the  wako  of  Castillo,  whom 
lio  descried  ahead.  1'hey  had  Jio  longer  an  adverse 
cm-rent,  and  in  that  region  tlie  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  east.  For  four  days  the  ludf-faniished  adventurers 
kept  pi'osperously  towards  the  \veat,  borne  along  by 
their  rude  sails,  and  their  labor  at  the  oar,  All  the  fiftli 
of  November  an  easterly  storm  drove  them  forward, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  boat  of  Cabeza 
was  thrown  by  tlio  surf  on  the  sands  of  an  island, 
which  he  called  tlio  isle  of  Mallmdo,  that  is,  of  Slis- 
fortune.  il'Xvcopt  as  to  ifci  length,  his  descriiJtioii  ap- 
plies to  Galveston ; '  hia  men  beJioved  themselves  not 
far  from  the  I'anuco.  The  Indians  of  the  plac(}  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  their  shipwreck  by  howls,  and, 
gave  tlioni  food  and  slielter.  Ciistillo  was  east  away 
a  little  further  to  the  east ;  but  ho  and  his  conipiiny 
were  saved  idive.  Of  the  other  boats,  an  uiicei'titin 
story  reached  Cttbe/^,  that  one  foundered  in  the  gulf; 
that  tlm  crewa  of  the  two  othera  gained  the  shoro ; 
that  Harvjiex  was  afterwards  driveu  out  to  sea;  that 
the  stranded  men  began  wandering  towar^ls  the  west ; 
and  that  at  last  all  of  tJieni  but  oiie  perished  fuarfully 
from  hunger. 

Those  who  were  with  Cabena  and  Castillo,  gradu- 
ally wasted  away  from  cold,  and  want,  ami  desjjair ; 
but  Gabem  de  Vaca,  Dorautes,  Castillo,  and  I'istevan- 

'I  writo  Galveston  with  heritd-  oonUnnfince,  n  bnvk,  thii-ty  two  foot 

Uon.    IlHt  with  iioniivorsooitrFeiit,  long,  nii({lit  [lass  fmm  tlie  miiiitha 

fiiir  weathor  lor  four  (ky^  wind  of  the  SEissiHsijuii  to  itio  isliiiul  of 

tvom  tlio  oasi,  sails,  oars  iilled  by  Galveston.   KxijeriuHtsiil  im»*i[;alora 

moL'o  lliaii  i'liriy   iiieii,  .1   driviug  iftEho(iiiWUiiiikCiibe/Hwas\viwk- 

easterly  btoiin  of  tivyinj  four  hour?  ml  on  tlmt  Islnnti. 
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cirAP.  ico,  a  bltickanioor  from  Barbary,  bore  up  against  every 

— A^  ill,  ami  though  scattered  among  vai-iom  tribes,  took 

1538.  thought  for  each  othei''a  welfare. 

The  bravo  Cabcza  do  Vaea,  as  self- possessed  a  hero 
as  ever  graced  a  fiction,  fruitful  in  resources  and  never 
wasting  time  in  complaints  of  fate  or  fortune,  studied 
the  Imbits  and  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  accus- 
tomed hiinaelf  to  their  modes  of  life;  peddled 
little  articles  of  eomniei'cc  from  tribe  to  tribe  in  the 
interior  and  along  the  coast  for  forty  or  fifty  leagues, 
and  won  fame  in  the  wilderness  as  a  medicine  man 

msi.  of  wonderful  gifts.  In  September,  1 534,  after  nearly 
six  years'  captivity,  the  great  forerunner  among  tho 
pathfindera  across  the  continent,  inspired  tlie  tlirce 
othei'S  with  his  own  marvellous  fortitude,  and,  naked 
and  ignoi'ant  of  the  way,  without  so  much  as  a  single 
bitofiron,t]iey  planned thoiroscape.  Cabeza  has  loft 
an  artless  accoutit  of  his  I'ecollectiotw  of  the  jouriiey; 
but  his  memory  sometimes  called  up  incidents  out  of 
their  place,  so  that  his  narrative  is  confused,  lie 
pointed  ids  course  far  inland,  partly  because  the  na- 
tions away  frohi  tlie  sea  were  more  numerous  and 
more  mild ;  partly  that  if  he  should  again  come 
among  Christians!,  he  might  describe  the  land  and 
its  udiabitauts.  Continuing  his  pilgrimage  through 
to     more  than  twenty  months,  sheltered  from  cold,  firat  by 

^^^"^  deer  skins,  then  by  buftalo  robes,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions passed  tliTOUgh  Texas  as  far  nortli  m  the  Canadian 
Kiver,  then  along  Indian  paths,  crowed  tho  water- 
shed to  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte;  and  borne  up  by 
cheerful  courag'e  against  hunger,  wantof  water  on  tho 
plains,  cold  and  weariness,  perils  from  beasts  and 
perils  from  red  men,  the  voyagci's  went  from  town  to 
town  in  Now  Mexico,  westward  and  still  to  the  west, 
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tilHuMay,  l.^JSC,  tlicydrcw  neavtlie  Pacific  Ocean  at  chav. 
the  villiige  of  San  Miguel  inSoiiora.     I'Voin  tliat  place  — ^ 
tlicy  wore  Gseorted  by  Spanisli  soldici'a  to  Compos-  i5^*> 
tella;  arul  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  they 
were  entertained  aa  public  gnests. 

In  1 530  an  Indian  slave  had  told  wonders  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Cibola,  the  Laud  of  Buffaloes,  that  lay 
at  the  north  betwcea  the  oceans  and  beyond  the 
desert,  and  abounded  in  silver  and  gold.  The  rumor 
had  stimulated  Nnfio  do  Guzman,  when  president  of 
Kew  Spain,  to  advance  colonization  aa  far  as  Gom- 
postella  and  Guadalaxara,  but  the  Indian  story  teller 
died ;  Gux.nian  was  suporaoded ;  and  the  acvou  rich 
citias  remained  hid. 

To  the  government  of  Ne\v  Galicia,  Antonio  do 
Mendoza,  tlie  new  viceroy,  had  named  Fi'aiieisco 
Vasqucji  Coronado.  On  the  arrival  of  the  four  pioueera,  153s. 
ho  hastened  to  Guliacan,  taking  with  him  Kstevan- 
ico  and  Franciscan  friai^,  one  of  whom  wm  Marcus 
de  Niaa,  and  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1539,  ho  dc-  toso, 
Bpatohed  them  under  special  instructions  from  Men- 
doza  to  find  Cibola.  The  negro,  having  rapidly  hur- 
ried on  before  the  party,  provoked  the  natives  by 
insolent  demands,  and  wiis  killed.  On  the  t^vcnty- 
Becond  of  the  following  September,  Niza  was  again 
at  Mexico,  where  ho  boasted  that  lie  had  been  as  far 
as  Cibola,  though  lie  had  not  dared  to  enter  within 
its  walls ;  tliat,  with  its  terraced  stone  houses  of  many 
stoiies,  it  was  larger  and  richer  than  Mexico ;  that  his 
Lidian  guides  gave  him  accounts  of  still  moi'O  opulent 
towns.  The  priests  promulgated  in  their  sermons 
his  dazzling  report;  the  Spaniards  in  New  Spain, 
trusting  implicitly  in  its  truth,  burned  to  subdue  the 
vaunted  provinces ;  the  ■wise  and  prudent  Coronado, 
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ciiAi'.  parting  from  his  lovely  young  wife  and  vast  posstjs- 
,w-,^  fiions,  took  cominand  of  the  enterprise;  more  young 
1680.  mea  of  tlio  proudest  families  in  Spain  rallied  under  his 
banner  than,  had  ever  acted  together  in  America ;  and 
1640.  the  vieeroy  himself,  sending  Pedro  do  Alarcoii  up  tlio 
const  with  two  shipa  and  a  tender,  to  aid  the  land  party, 
early  in  1540,  went  in  poison  to  Gompmtolla  to  review 
the  little  array  before  its  departure ;  to  distinguiah 
the  offieera  by  his  cheering  attention ;  and  to  make 
the  troops  swear  on  a  missal  containing  the  gospek, 
to  maintain  implicit  obedience,  and  never  to  abandon 
their  chief.  The  army  of  three  hundred  Spaniards,  part 
of  whom  were  mounted,  beginning  its  march  with  fly- 
ing colors  and  boundless  expectations,  which  the  more 
trnsty  information  collected  by  Meleliior  Diaz  could 
not  rcpre^,  was  escorted  by  the  viceroy  for  two  days 
on  its  way.  Kever  had  so  chivalrons  adventurera 
gone  forth  to  hunt  the  wilderness  for  kingdoms; 
every  one  of  the  officers  seemed  fitted  to  lead  an  ex- 
pedition wherever  danger  threatened  or  hope  allured. 
Fi-oin  Culiacan,  the  general,  acconipanied  by  fifty 
horsemen,  a  few  foot  soldiers  and  his  nearest  friends, 
went  in  advance  to  Sonora  and  so  to  the  Noi-tJi. 

No  sooner  had  the  main  body,  with  lance  on  the 
shouhier,  carrying  provisions,  and  using  the  chargers 
for  paekhorees,  followed  Goronado  from  Sonora,  than 
Melehior  Diaz,  selecting  Ave  and  twenty  men  from  the 
garrison  left  at  that  place,  set  off  towardb  the  west  to 
meet  Alareon,  who,  in  the  mean  time  had  discovered 
the  Colorado  of  the  west,  or,  as  he  named  it,  the 
river  of ""  Our  Lady  of  Good  Gnidanee."  Its  rapid 
stream  could  with  diificalty  be  stemmed ;  but  hauled 
Tiy  ropes,  or  favored  by  soutlierly  wimls,  he  ascended 
the  river  twice  in  boate  before  the  end  of  Septem- 
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bcr;  the  second  time  for  n  distiinco  of  four  degrees,  vu\i>. 
01'  eiglity-fivo  Iciigiiee,  nearly  a  hundred  mitea,  there-  — r^ 
fore,  above  the  present  boHiidary  of  the  United  States.  'b^O- 
His  courae  was  impeded  ])y  sand-bars;  oneo,  at  least, 
it  lay  befewGOii  rocky  cbfis.  His  niovi'inents  were 
watched  by  hundreds  of  natives,  who  weie  an  ex- 
ceedingly tall  race,  almost  naked,  the  men  bearing 
r>aimora  and  armed  \vith  bo\vs  and  arrows,  the  women 
cinctured  with  a  woof  of  painted  feathers,  or  a  doer- 
skin  apron;  having  for  tlieir  food  pumpkiiB,  beansj, 
flat  cakes  of  maize,  Ijaked  in  ashes,  and  bread  mado 
of  the  pods  of  the  Mczqnite  tree.  Ornaments  hung 
from  their  guys  and  pierced  noses,  and  the  warrioi's, 
smeared  with  bright  colors,  wore  crests  cut  out  of 
deerskin.  Alarcon,  who  called  himself  the  in(»son- 
ger  of  the  sun,  distributed  among  tlicm  crasscs ;  took 
formal  jioa^ession  of  the  country  for  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
collected  stories  of  remoter  tribes  tliat  were  said  to 
speak  more  than  twenty  different  hvn^uages;  but 
hearing  nothing  of  Coronado,  be  sailed  back  to  New 
Spain,  having  lyjcertained  tbat  Jjower  California  is 
not  an  island,  and  having  in  part  explored  the  great 
river  of  the  w^fe.  Fifteen  leagaes  abo%'o  its  mouth, 
Melchior  J)lm  found  a  letter  whicli  Alarcon  had 
deposited  under  a  tree,  announcing  his  discoveries 
and  his  return.  Bailing  of  a  junction,  Dian  went 
up  the  stream  for  five  or  six  days,  tJien  crossed  it  on 
lafts,  and  examined  the  country  that  sli'etclied  to- 
wards the  Pacific.  An  accidental  .wound  co^t  him 
bis  life ;  Ins  party  returned  to  Sonora, 

Nearly  at  tlie  same  time,  the  Colorado  Was  dis- 
covered at  a  j)oInt  much  furtlier  to  the  north.  The 
movements  of  the  general  and  his  oompanioim  wore 
rapid   and    daring.      Disappointment    Hut   awaited 
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CHAP,  tliotn  at  Ciiicliilti-Calli,  tlie  village  on  tlio  border  of 
.-^  the  (lesci't,  wliicli  was  foviiid  to  conaist  of  one  solitary 
■*  liousc,  built  of  rod  earth,  without  a  roof  ami  in  ruins. 
Having  in  fifteen  days  toiled  througli  the  dcaert. 
they  came  upon  a  rivulet,  which,  from  the  reddish 
color  of  its  turbid  watoi's,  thoy  named  Ycrmilioti, 
and  the  next  morning,  about  the  eleventh  of  May, 
Old  Style,  about  forty-six  days  after  Jllastor,  1540, 
they  reached  the  towii  of  Cibola,  wliicli  the  natives 
called  Zuili.  A  single  glance  at  the  MtLle  village, 
built  upon  a  rocky  table,  iliat  rose  precipitously  over 
the  sandy  soil,  revealed  its  poverty  and  the  utter  false- 
hood of  the  FraneJsean's  report.  The  place,  to  which 
there  was  no  access  exce^it  by  a  narrow  winding  road, 
contained  two  hundred  warrlora;  but  in  les-f  than  an 
hour  it  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  S]>aniards. 
They  found  thereprovisions  which  were  mueli  wanted, 
but  neithei"  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  rich  stuffs ; 
and  Nt!^,  trembling  for  his  life,  stole  back  to  New 
Spain  with  tho  fust  raesgengei"  to  the  viceroy. 

As  the  other  cifcie'5  of  Cibola  were  scarcely  more 
considerable  than  Zuui,  Goroiiado  despatclied  Pedro 
de  Tobar  with  a  party  of  hoi-so  to  vibit  the  prov- 
ince of  Tasayau,  that  is,  the  seven  towns  of  Moqui ; 
and  he  soon  returned  with  the  account  that  they 
were  feeble  villages  of  poor  Indians,  ^vlio  sought 
peace  by  presents  of  skins,  mantles  of  cotton,  and 
maize.  On  his  I'cturn,  Gai'ci  Jjopez  de  Cardenas, 
■with  twelve  otliere,  was  sent  on  tlie  bolder  enterjirise 
of  exploring  the  course  of  the  livers.  It  was  the 
season  of  summer  as  they  pa^ed  the  Moqni  villages, 
struck  across  the  desert,  and  winding  for  twenty  days 
through  volcanic  ruins  and  arid  wastes,  dotted  only 
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wiUi  il^vftvf  pines,  reached  an  viplaml  plain,  through  cuai-. 
which  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  have  cleft  an  abyss  — ^^ 
for  their  coin-su.  By  tlio  pai-ty  who  firet  gazed  down  i^'*'** 
the  intei'iniuable  cliff,  the  precipice  wm  described  m  be- 
ing higher  thau  the  side  of  the  highest  mountain ;  tTie 
broiid,  surging  torrent  below  seemed  not  more  than  a 
fathom  wide.  Two  men  attempted  to  ds^end  into  the 
terrible  chasm,  but  after  getting,  witli  much  toil,  a  third 
of  the  way  to  the  bottom,  they  climljed  back,  saying 
that  a  massive  block,  which  from  the  summit  seemed 
no  taller  than  a  man,  waa  higher  thau  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  at  Seville.  In  no  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent baa  there  been  fpuiid  so  deep  a  gulf,  hollowed 
out  by  a  river  for  its  channel,  where  nature  lays 
bare  the  processes  of  countless  titne,  as  written  on  the 
i-oeky  steep  that  coraes  sheer  down  for  thousands  of 
feet.  'J'ho  party  on  their  way  back  to  Zufii,  saw 
where  the  little  Colorado  at  two  leaps  cleara  a  vor- 
tical wall  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 

Thus  far,  every  stronrn  found  by  the  Spaniards 
flowed  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  the  summer  of 
1640,  before  the  return  of  Cardenas,  Indtam  ap- 
peared atZuili  from  a  province  called  Oieuye,  seventy 
leaguKJ  towards  the  east,  in  the  country  of  cattle 
whose  hair  was  soft  and  curliug  like  wool.  A  party 
under  Hernando  Alvarado  went  with  the  returning 
Indians.  In  five  days  they  reached  Acoma,  which 
was  built  on  a-  high  clilf,  aec^ble  only  by  a  ladder 
of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  having  on  its  toj)  land 
enough  to  grow  niaiKe,  and  cisterns  to  catch  the  I'aiu 
and  snow.  Here  the  Bpaniai-ds  received  gifts  of 
game,  deer  skins,  bread,  and  maize, 

'J'lnee  other  days  brought  Alvarado  to  Tiguex, 
m  the  valley  of  the  Del  Morto,  judt  below  Albu- 
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c«Ai'.  qiierqnc,  pcrhftps  not  far  from  Islotta;*  and  in  Ave 
— ^  days  more,  lie  reached  Ciciiye,  on  the  river  Pecos, 
16  40.  jiiit  i,e  found  there  notliing  of  note,  except  an  Indian 
^vlio  told  of  Qnivira,  a  coimtry  to  the  north-east, 
the  real  land  of  tlie  buffalo,  abounding  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  watered  by  tributsirics  of  a  river  which 
ivas  two  leagues  wide. 

The  Spanish  camp  for  the  ^vinter  was  established 
near  Tiguox ;  there  Alvarado  brought  the  Indian  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  to  Qutvira ;  there  Coro- 
nado  himself  appeared,  after  a  tour  among  eight  more 
southern  villages ;  and  there  his  army,  which  had 
reached  Zufti  without  loss,  arrived  in  December,  anf- 
fering  on  its  march  from  storms  of  snoiv  and  cold. 

The  people  ^vho  had  thus  far  been  discovered, 
had  a  civilization  iiitennediate  between  tiiat  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  tribes  of  Inmtcrs.  They  dwelt  in 
fixed  places  of  abode,  built  for  security  against 
roving  hordes  of  savages,  on  tables  of  land  that 
spi'cad  out  upon  steep  natural  eastlea  of  sandstone. 
lOacli  house  was  large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four 
Junulred  persons,  and  consisted  of  OTie  compact  par- 
allelogram, raised  of  rand,  liardened  in  the  sun,  or  of 
stones,  cemented  by  a  mixture  of  ashes,  earth  and  char- 
coal for  lime  ;  usually  three  or  four  stories  high,  with 
terraces,  inner  balconies  and  a  court-,  having  no  en- 
trance on  the  ground  floor ;  accf^sible  from  without 
only  by  ladders,  ivhicli  in  case  of  alarm  might  be 
drawn  inside.  All  ivcro  equal.  There  was  no  king 
or  chief  exercising  supreme  authority ;   no  caste  ol 

'  Acoinpnrisonofttielottorsof  Inyt,  iii.  46T,  ed.  1810,  and  tlia 
Coronndo  ftiid  of  Jaramilio  in  Ra-  niieient  ninps  of 'KTeiv  Kexico,  coii- 
HiHsio,  aiidof  tlio  i>niTiiti¥e  of  Gas-  lirm  theopinioHof  Kern  iaSoliool 
tflnedn  in  Teriimix-Goinpftiis,  wiili  evaft,  iv.  8*,  on  the  position  of  Ti- 
the iiari'ntivo  of  J'lsp^o  in  Oak-  $mx. 
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nobl^  or  priests ;  no  Immnn  sacrifices ;  no  cruel  rites  ciup. 
of  fiuponititioii ;  no  serfs  or  class  of  laboi'era  or  slaves ;  — v^ 
tliey  were  not  governed  much;  and  that  little  gov-  tO'J. 
eriiment  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  old  mni. 
A  subterranean  heated  room  iv»s  the  council  chamber. 
They  had  no  hieroglyphita  like  the  Mexicans,  nor 
calendar,  nor  astronomical  knowledge.  Bows  and 
arrows,  eltiM  and  stones,  were  their  weapons  of  de- 
fence; tboy  were  not  sanguinary,  and  tbey  neve? 
feasted  on  their  captives.  Their  women  were  chasto 
and  modest;  adultery  was  rare;  polygamy  unknown. 
Maiae,  beans,  pumpkins,  and,  it  would  seem,  a  species 
of  native  eotton  were  cultivated ;  the  mezqulto  tree 
furnished  .bread.  The  dross  was  of  skins  or  cotton 
mantles.  Tliey  possessed  nothing  whieli  could  gratify 
avarice ;  the  promised  turkoises  were  valueless  blue 
stones. 

Unwilling  to  give  up  the  hope  of  discovering  an 
opulent  country,  on  tlio  twenty-third  of  April,  1541, 
Goronado,  with  the  false  Indian  as  the  pilot  of  hia 
detachment,  began  a  march  to  the  north-east.  Cross- 
ing the  track  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Canadian  river,  they  came  in  nine  days  upon  plains, 
which  seemed  to  liave  no  end,  and  ivhere  countless 
numbei'S  of  praiiie  dogs  peered  on  them  from  their 
burrows.  Many  pools  of  water  were  found  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  wan.* 
derinf^  of  the  general,  extending  over  three  hundred 
leagues,  brought  hiru  among  the  Querechos,  huntcra 
of  the  bison,  which  gave  them  tbod  and  clothing, 
trin^  to  their  bows  and  coverings  to  their  lodges 
They  had  dogs  to  carry  their  tents  when  they  moved, 
but  they  knew  of  no  wealth  but  the  products  of  the 
chase,  and  they  migrated  with  tlic  wild  iierds.    'I'he 
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VHXV.  Spaiiitirtls  came  onco  xipoii  a  praiiio  tliat  \vm  broken 
— ^  neithor  by  roclis,  noi-  hills,  noi-  trees,  noi-  shrubs,  nor 
^^"^^^  any  tiling  which  coiilcl  arrest  the  eyo  iia  it  followfid 
the  sea  of  graa'j  to  the  horizon.  In  the  hollow  ravhies 
tlioro  were  trees,  which  conld  bo  seen  only  by  ajiproacli 
ing  the  steep  bank;  the  path  for  disccuding  to  the  water 
■was  marked  by  the  tracks  of  the  bison.  Here  some 
of  the  Teyas  nation  from  the  valley  of  tlie  Del  Norto 
^ycre  found  lumtiiig.  Tho  governor,  sending;  back 
the  most  of  his. men,  \vitli  a  chosen  }>and  journeyed 
on  for  forty-two  days  longer ;  having  jio  food  but  tho 
moat  of  buffaloes,  and  no  fuel  but  their  dung.  At 
last  he  reached  tho  province,  n'liich,  a])parent]y  from 
some  confusion  of  names,  lie  was  led  to  call  Quivira,* 
and  which  lay  in  forty  degrees  north  latitude,  uidess 
ho  may  liavo  erred  one  or  two  degrees  iji  his  observa- 
tions. It  was  well  watered  by  brooks  and  rivers, 
which  flowed  to  what  the  Spaniards  then  called  the 
Espiritu  Santo ;  tho  soil  was  the  best  strong,  black 
mould,  and  bore  plums  like  those  of  Spain,  tnits, 
grapes,  and  excellent  mulberries.  Tho  inhabltantiS 
were  savages,  having  no  culture  but  of  maize;  no 
metal  but  copper ;  no  lodges  but  cabins  of  straw  or 
of  bkon  skins ;  no  clothiug  but  builido  robes.  Here 
on  tho  bank  of  a  great  tributaiy  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  eixws  was  raised  with  this  inscription :"  Thus  far 
came  BVaucisco  Vasquez  do  Corouado,  general  of  an 
expedition." 

After  a  still  further  searcli  for  rich  kingdoms,  and 
after  the  Del  Norte  had  been  explored  by  parties  fi'oni 
the  army  for  twenty  leagues  above  the  river  Jemcx, 
and  for  an  uncertain  distance  below  M  Paso,  the 
general,  after  his  return  to  I'iguex,  on  tlie  twentieth 

'  Ccvfiiinl.v  not  the  Q\uvira,  iii  Si",  Mst  of  llio  i'ecos. 
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of  October,  1541,  rcporttHl  to  Cliavlcs  tlie  Fifth,  that  ciiAi'. 
poor  m  were  the  villages  on  the  Del  Novto,  nothing  — ^ 
bottot'  liad  been  found,  and  that  tlie  i-egiouwiis  not  fit  i***!' 
to  be  colonizci:!.     Persuaded  that  no  diseovcries  could 
be  made  of  lands  rieh  in  gold  or  thickly  enough  set- 
tled to  bo  woi-th  dividing  as  estates,  Coronado,  in  151:J,  leia. 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  his  oflicers,  returned  to 
]Ne\T  Spain,    Ills  failure  to  find  a  Northern  Pei'u  threw 
him  out  of  favor  ;  yet  wliat  could  have  more  deserved 
applause  than  tlie  courage  and  skill  of  the  men  who 
80  thoroughly  examined  the  country  bovth  of  Sonora, 
from  Kans-^s  on  the  one  side  to  the  chasm  of  the 
Colorado  on  the  otiior,  and  portrayed  it  so  accurately, 
that  succeeding  travellei^  verify  their  descrijition ! 

The  expedition  from  Mexico  had  not  yet  been  be-  i  ear . 
gun,  when,  in  1537,  Oabcxa  de  Vaca,  landing  in  Spain, 
addressed  to  the  Imperial  Catholic  King  a  nari'ativo 
of  his  adventures,  that  they  might  serve  as  a  guide  to 
tlie  men  who  should  go  under  the  royal  bannei-s  to 
conquer  those  lands ;  and  the  tal^  of  "  the  Colum- 
bus of  the  continent"  quickened  the  belief,  tliat  the 
country  between  the  river  I'almas  and  tlie  Atlantic 
was  the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  assertioH  was  received  oven  by  thmo  who  had 
seen  jMexico  and  Peru.  To  no  one  was  this  faith 
more  disastrous  than  to  Ferdiuaiid  de  Soto,  of  Xeres. 
lie  had  been  the  favorite  companion  of  I'izarro,  and 
at  the  storming  of  Cusco  had  surpassed  his  com- 
panions  in  arms.  He  aa^istod  in  arresting  the  un- 
liappy  Atahualpa,  and  shared  in  the  immense  ransom 
with  which  the  credulous  Inea  purchased  the  promise 
of  freedom.  Perceiving  the  angry  jealousies  of  tho 
conqueroi-s  of  P<!ru,  Soto  had  seasonably  withth'awn, 
to    dkplay  his  opulence  in  Spain,  and  to  solicit  ad- 
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CHAi'  vanciMiKMit.     His  iccojitioii  was  Uifimplmnt;    success 

oi'  ill)  kinds  awaited  liim,     'J'itc  dauf^hicr  of  the  distia- 

I5;t7  friiisjicd  iioiilenian,  iindor  wliom  In;  had  firet  served  as 
ji  j>our  iulveiiliii'cr,  lieeame  Itis  wile  ; '  and  the  s|ii!cial 
favor  of  Cliarlcs  V.  invited  ills  iinibiiion  to  lu'efer  a  liirgii 
request.  It  had  ever  been  helicved,  that  tlie  depths  of 
llie  coiiliiieiit  at  the  north  conceah;d  cities  as  maguifi- 
eeiit,  and  temples  as  i\c\\\y  endowed,  as  any  whicli  had 
yet  been  phnulered  within  the  limits  of  the  tropies.  Soto 
desired  to  lival  Cortes  In  glory,  and  surpass  Pizarro  in 
wealfh.  Blinded  by  avarice  and  the  love  of  power,  he 
repaired  to  VaHadolid,  and  demanded  permission  to  con- 
quer l''h)rida  at  his  own  cost;  Jijul  Charles  V.  readily 
t'onceded  to  so  renowned  a  commander  the  government 
of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  with  absolute  power  over  the  im- 
mense territory,  to  wliieh  the  name  of  Florida  was  still 
vaguely  a|)|)Iied.^ 

No  sooner  was  (he  design  of  tlie  new  expedilioii 
published  in  Spain,  than  tlie  wildest  hopes  were  in- 
dulged. How  brilliant  must  be  the  prospect,  since 
even  the  conqueror  of  Peru  was  willing  to  haz-ard  his 
fortune  and  the  greatness  of  his  name!  Adventurers 
assembled  as  volimtc;ers ;  many  of  ihem,  peojile  of 
noble  birlh  and  good  estates.  Housc^s  and  vineyards, 
lands  for  tillage,  and  rows  of  olive-lrees  in  the  Ajarrafe 
of  Seville,  were  sold,  as  in  the  times  of  the  crusades,  to 
1 5:{8.  obtain  the  mi;ans  of  military  equijiments.  The  port  of 
Sail  Jjucar  of  IJarrameda  was  crowded  with  those  who 
hastened  to  solicit  permission  to  share  in  the  enlerprise. 
Even  soldiers  of  Poriugal  desired  to  be  enrolled  for  the 
service.     A  muster  was  held;  the  Portuguese  appeared 

'  I'oHiigiiose  ItOiation,  o,  i. ;  in    Vejift,  1,  i.  c.  i. ;  Herrfira.  d.  iv.  I.  i 
Unkliiyl,  V. 'lya  c.  iii. 

"  IVrmgHCMO  Uelrilion,  c.  i.  4H!ii 
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111  the  glitlciiiij;  iirray  of  biiniislicd   ;iiiiioi;    .iiid  the  cijap. 
Cnstiliiuis,  brilliuiit  witli  hopes,  wero  "  very  j^alhuit  with  — ^^ — 
silk  111)011  sUk."     Soto  gavo  diiKctioiis  as  to  the  ainia-  i^^^ 
mem ;  fmm  the  uumeiotis  aspirants,  lie  sulecttid  for  his 
eompanions  six  iutiidred  men  in  the  hlooiii  of  lifr,  the 
flower  of  the  [loniiisulii ;  many  persons  of  ^ooil  account, 
who  had  .sold  estates  for  llieir  eipiipnnnii.s,  were  olili^i'd 
IX)  remain  behind.^ 

The  fleet  sailed  as  jjayly  as  if  if  IkhI  l)(XMi  lint  a 
holiday  excursion  of  a  bridal  party,  in  Cuba,  the  pre- 
riaution  was  used  to  send  vessels  to  Florida  to  exploro 
a  harlior;  and  two  Indians,  brought  as  captives  to 
Havana,  invented  such  i'alschoods  as  they  jierc^eived 
would  lie  acetjptable.  They  conyerse<I  by  signs ;  and 
the  signs  were  interpreted  as  affinninf!;  (hat  T'lorlda 
alioiinded  in  gold.  The  rieivs  spread  great  <'(>n!eiit- 
meiit;  Smo  and  his  troops  were  resiless  with  longing 
for  the  hour  of  their  departure  to  the  coni|iiesl  of  "  tlio 
richest  country  which  had  yet  been  disi-overcd."^     The 
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Heel  aiH-iiored  in    the  Hay  of  Spiritu  Santo.'     The 
iers  wi;]it  on  sh<ire  ;   the   horses,  between   two  and 

'iirl.  KpI.  c.  ii.  anil  iii.;  Vega,  tlie     accoitnta     of    eyo-witnOBSOfi, 

.  V,  ;iiiil  I'i.     Wlicii  tlicnutliiir-  n-hmti   he   exariiincil;    lie  vitia   not 

viiry,  1    liillow   ilint  which   13  hliiidairiin  oyu-witiiimH. 

Iiiijlily  ouloroil,  anil  give  llio  'J  I'lirliigiicse  iti^luiiiin,  C.  i. 

or  iniiiilior.     Vega  Kuya  liitjre  ''  Ve^ia,  1.  i.  e.  xii. 

a  thniis^inil  nicii,  ami  licRiren-  *  Panaguisse    Itnlaiion,   c.  vii,  ( 

1  own  iMt-ethy  Vega,  L  i.  iinit  i.  c.  j.  '£i 
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CHAi'  llnco  tmiidrcd  in  nunilxjr,  \vt;re  disc  in  barked ;  and  llie 
■—~--~-  men  of  tiui  <!X|iedi(i()n  sEood  upon  liio  soil  wliich  tlio)' 
1539  liiut  sc  oagcrl)' desired  to  tfcad.  Solo  would  listen  to 
jio  augury  but  that  of  success ;  and,  like  Coites,  he 
nsfiiscd  to  retain  ins  siups,  lest  they  should  allord  a 
temptation  to  retreat.  Most  of  them  were  sent  to 
Havana.'  The  aged  Poreallo,  a  leading  man  in  tlie 
enterprise,  soon  grew  ahu'nied,  and  began  to  remember 
bis  establisJnnenls  in  Cuba.  It  had  been  a  principal 
object  wilh  him  to  obtain  slaves  for  his  estates  and 
mines ;  diiSjjairing  of  .success,  and  terrified  with  the 
marshes  and  thick  lorosts,  he  also  sailed  for  the  island, 
where  he  eonid  enjoy  his  W(-altli  iii  security.  Soto  was 
indignant  at  the  dt'seriion,  hut  concealed  his  angcr.^ 

And  now  began  the  nomadic  march  of  the  adven- 
turers ;  a  numerous  body  of  horsemen,  besides  infantry, 
c()m})letely  armed ;  a  force  exceeding  m  numbers  and 
eipiipmc'uts  the  famous  expeditions  against  the  empires 
of  l\I(i\ieo  and  Peru.  Kvery  thing  was  provided  that 
oxpcuienee  in  former  invasions  and  the  ernelty  of  avarice 
could  suggest ;  chains^  for  captives,  and  the  inslru- 
mcnts  of  a  forge ;  arms  of  all  kinds  then  in  use,  and 
bloodhounds  as  auxiliaries  against  the  feeble  natives  ;* 
ample  stores  of  food,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  a  drove,  of 
hogs,  which  woidd  soon  swarm  in  the  favoring  climate, 
where  the  forests  and  the  Indian  mai/»o  furnished 
abundant  sustenance.  It  was  a  roving  expedition  of 
gallant  (Veehooicrs  in  quest  of  fortune,  it  was  a  ro- 
tnantie  stroll  of  men  whom  avarice  rendered  ferocious, 
through  unexplored  regions,  over  unknown  paths ; 
ivherevcr  rinnor  might  point  to  the  residence  of  some 
ehieftain  with  more  than  reviiviaii  wealth,  or  the  ill- 

1  Portugiioso  Relation,  c.  x.  ^  I'orl.  Rol.  c.  si.  hhiI  fcii. 

'  i'ortugiieKo  Relation,  c.  x. ;  Ve-        ^  i'ort,  ltd.  e.  x\.  iiiiU_ebe'v!iDri.' 
go, !.  ii.  pfitt  i.  c.  xi.  and  xli. 
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mtevprctcd  signs  of  the  Ignorant  natives  might  sootii  to  (:uai' 
|)roniisc  a  harvest  of  gold.  Tlic  passion  for  cards  ikhv  — ^ 
first  raged  among  flie  groves  of  tliosoutU;  iuid  often  '5*^'-' 
at  tiie  resting-places  groups  of  listless  adventurers 
clustered  together  to  enjoy  the  exciloment  nf  des))erate 
gaming.  Kciigious  zeal  was  also  united  with  avanee : 
there  were  not  oidy  cavalry  and  fout-soldiersj  with  ail 
that  belongs  to  warlike  array;  twelve  priests,  hesides 
other'  ecclesiastics,  accompanied  the  oxpodiiion. 
Florida  was  to  beconio  Catliolic  dining  scenes  of 
fobbery  and  carnage.  Ornaments,  such  as  are  used  at 
the  service  of  mass,'  were  carefully  provide<l ;  every 
festival  was  to  be  kept;  every  religions  })ra(liee  to  be 
observed.  As  the  troop  marched  (hrough  the  wilder- 
ness, the  solemn  processions,  which  the  usages  oi"  (he 
church  enjoined,  were  scrupulously  instituted.^ 

The  wanderings  of  the  first  season  brought  the  com-  l5;(i; 
pany  from  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo  to  the  couiury  of      ,„ 
tlte  Appalachians,  east  of  the  Flint  River,  and  uol  f;ir    ^^' 
from  tiio  head  of  llu;  Hay  of  Apj)alacliee.'''     The  names 
of  the  inleiinedlate  places  eaiiuot  lie  identified.     The 
march  w!is  K'dioits  and  full  of  dangers.     The  Indians 
were  always  hoslih^ ;  the  two  cajitives  of  the  former 
e.\pe<ii(Ion  I'si^nped  ;  a  Spaniard,  who  had  hemi  kept  in 
slavery  from  the  time  of  Narvaez,  cotdd  give  no  accounts 
of  any  couiilry  where  there  was  silver  or  gold.-     The 
giti(h's  would  purjiosely  lead  the  Castilians  astray,  and 
involve  IJn-m  in  morasses;  even  fhough  deaih,  under 
the  fangs  of  the  hloodhounds,  was  the  eeriain  punish- 
niciul.      Tho    whole    com[)any    grew    dispiriHd,    and 

'  i'ortiigwoBe  Rel.itimi,  c  xix.  IR-rrcm    conlinns    Itio    alHlciiiiint. 

^  I'lirliiguosfi  lloliilioii,  e.  XX.,  unit  3  t>(iftiijin(>BO    llc-laiJon,  c.  xu.i 

in  vurioiiK  phtccs,   Bpoahs  ol'  Uio  Vcun,  )■  li.  pnrt  )i.  c.  iv.;  McCui- 

tHaw  ami   priMW.      Voga,  i.  i.  c.  totiV:  Researches,  !¥M. 

vi.  y  i  t.  iv.  c,  vi.  nml  olsewhcrc.  *  I'ort.  ilGlRlion,  e.  ix. 
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ciiAr.  desired  llu;  f>()u;i'n(>r  to  retiiiu,  since  tlio  country  0{iened 
-—^^  no  brilliant  ])n)s[)«xis.  "  I  \vil]  not  tnrii  back,"  said 
iS39.  Soto,  "  till  I  hiivf!  Si^en  the  i)overtj'  of  tlie  country  with 
my  own  eyes."  '  Hie  hostile  Indians,  who  wv.m  Uikon 
prisoners,  were  in  pnrt  put  to  death,  in  part  cusliUeiL 
Thuse  were  led  in  clmins,  with  iron  collars  aboiK  their 
necks ;  llieir  service  was,  to  grind  the  maize  ami  tn 
cany  the  baggage.  An  exploring  party  diseoverud 
Ochus/  the  harbor  of  Pcnisacola ;  and  a  message  was 
siiiil  to  Cuba,  deshirig  that  in  the  ensuing  year  supplies 
for  tlio  expedition  mi^ht  bo  sent  Jo  that  plaee.^ 
is-io.  Early  iu  the  s])ring  of  the  following  year,  the  wan- 
a  '  derers  renewed  their  march,  with  aii  Indian  guide,  who 
promised  to  lead  the  way  to  a  t'otnUry,  governed,  it  was 
said,  by  a  woman,  and  where  gold  so  abounded,  that 
the  art  of  melting  and  refining  it  was  understood,  lie 
described  the  process  so  well,  that  the  credulous  Span- 
iarils  took  heart,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  nnist  have  seen 
it,  or  the  devil  has  been  his  teacher!"  The  Indian 
ajijiears  to  have  pointed  towards  the  Gold  Region  of 
North  Carolina.^  The  adventurers,  therefore,  eagerly 
hastened  to  the  uorih-eastj  they  passed  the  Aiata- 
maha ;  they  admired  the  fertile  valleys  of  Georgia, 
riclt,  productive,  and  full  of  good  rivers.  They  passed 
a  uoriberii  tributary  of  the  Alalamaha,  and  a  southeru 
braueh  of  the  Ogeehee  ;  and,  at  lenglh,  came  H|i()n  the 
Apeii.  Ogeehee  itself,  which,  in  April,  flowed  with  a  full 
channel  and  a  strong  current.  Much  of  the  time,  the 
Sjiauiards  were  in  wild  solitudes,  they  suffered  for 
want  of  salt  and  of  meat.  Their  Indian  guide  affected 
madness ;  but "  they  said  a  gospel  over  him,  and  the 

I  l'(irtit|fiieso  Heliitioj),  c.  xi.  ^  I'ortiigHOBC  Uelalioii,  c.  vii.— 

a  lljiil  c  xit.  xii.  Vega,  L  ii.  ixtTl  i.  mill  ii. 

■t  Srlliiimn's  joiirtial,  xxiii.  8, 9 
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lit  U-Xl   iiiiii."     Ajfiiiii    Ik;   nivolvet!    llu^jii    in    patlilcss  chap 

wilds;  tiiul  tlieii  he  would  have  been  Unn  in  jiii^ccs  hj  -^ 

(he  dogs,  if  lie  had  not  stiii  hoeii  iit;<;d(til  to  iissist  tin:  i^'^'* 
interpreter.  Of  four  Indiiui  captives,  who  wt-re  qiies- 
llotied,  one  bluntly  answered,  he  knew  no  eoiuury  sueli 
iis  ihuy  descrihed ;  the  governor  ordered  liini  lo  be 
hnnit,  liir  what  was  esteemed  his  fidsehood.  'J'he  sight 
of  tJie  execution  qniekeaed  the  invention  of  liis  eoni- 
panious;  and  the  Spaniards  ninde  tlteir  way  to  tlie 
small  Indian  seulemenl  of  Culifa-Cbiiiui.  A  du'iger 
and  a  rosary  were  ibniid  here  ;  the  story  of  tlie  Indians 
iraeed  them  to  tlie  expedition  Qi'  Vasipie/.  di;  Ayllon  ; 
and  a  two  days'  journey  would  reaeh,  it  was  beliiived, 
the  harlwr  of  St.  Helena.  The  soldiers  thought  of 
homo,  and  desired  either  to  make  a  setllenieiit  on  the 
fruitful  soil  around  them,  or  to  return.  'J'he  governor 
was  "  a  stern  man,  and  of  few  words."  AViliiiigly 
hearing  the  opinions  of  others,  he  was  inltexible,  when 
he  had  once  declared  his  o\vi\  mind ;  and  all  bis  fol- 
lowers,  "  condescmiding  to  his  will,"  continnt^d  to  in- 
dulge il,.|nsive  hoi)es.' 

M'lie  direction  of  the  march  was  now  (o  the  norlh ;  Miiy 
to  the  eomiiio-atively  sterile  country  of  the  Chi^rokecs,^  ■ 
and  in  j)arl  through  a  district  in  which  gold  is  now 
found.  The  iidiabitants  were  poor,  but  gentle  ;  they 
llherally  oOered  such  |irescnts  as  their  Imbits  of  life 
permiiled-  -liticr  skins  and  wild  liens.  Soto  could  hardly 
hav(!  crossiul  the  mountains,  so  as  to  enter  the  luisin  of 
lla:  Temiessce  River  ;■'  it  seems,  rather,  that  he  passed 
from  ihe  head-waters  of  the  Savannah,  or  the  Cliatta- 
luiuehee,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Coosa.     The  name 

'  I'orliigueao   llelatiori,   c.    xiii.  »  NiiHnli'B  .Arkansns,  VM;    Mc- 

ancl  xiv. ;  Voga,  I.  iii.  c.  ii.— xvii.  CitlloN'a  lljaearcliRn,  5'^  1, 

Coinimro  llulkiinp,  i.  1^.    1  Citiinut  3  MniEiii's  tjotiismiia,  i.  11. 
Mow  McCulloh.  5'il. 
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CHAP,  of  Caiiasiitiga,  a  vitbijc  at  which  he  JuiItiMi,  h  sfii. 

— —  givpii  to  a  branch  of  the  latter  stream.     For  sm-iiiai 

xr>40.  months,  the  S[)aiuards  were  tti  the  valhiys  which  ^i'lu) 
their  waters  to  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  Clii;iha  was  an 
island  distant  alioiit  a  huiidred  utiles  from  Caiiasaiiga. 
An  ex])]<)riiig  party  wliicli  was  sent  to  the  north,  were 
a[)[);ilie(l  hy  the  aspect  of  the  Ap|)a];ieliiaii  eh;iin,  and 
proiioiinccd  the  mouulains  iiii|)assahle.  Tlioy  had 
looked  for  mines  of  copper  and  gohl;  and  their  only 
phiiider  was  a  hiilTalo  rohe. 
'»|y  III  the  latter  part  of  July,  tlie  Spaniards  were  at 
Coosa.  In  the  course,  of  iho  season,  they  had  occasion 
to  praise  the  wild  grape  of  the  country,  ihc  same, 
pi'rli;i])s,  which  has  sinci;  hccn  thought  worthy  of  cul- 
ture, and  to  admire  the  luxuriant  growth  of  mai'/o, 
which  was  springing  from  the  ferlile  plains  of  Alabama. 
A  southerly  direction  led  (he  train  to  Tuscaloosa ;  nor 

*i^  "'^^  ''  '"""  'J'^**"''^  *''"  ^^'andcrers  reached  a  consider- 
able town  on  the  Ahtbaiua,  above  ihe  juiiclioii  of  the 
Tonibeclii'e,  and  about  one  hundred  miles,  or  six  days' 
Jourue}',  froui  Peiisacola.  The  village  was  called  Ma- 
villa,  or  Mobile,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved,  and 
a[)plied,  not  to  the  bay  only,  but  to  the  river,  after 
the  luiion  of  its  numerous  frlbiifaries.  The  Spaniards, 
tired  nf  lodging  in  the  fields,  desired  to  occupy  the 
cabins;  the  Indians  rose  to  resist  the  invaders,  whom 
they  distiiisted  and  feared.  A  battle  ensue<I ;  llic  ter- 
rors of  tiieir  cavalry  gave  the  victory  to  the  Spaniards.  I 
know  not  if  a  more  bloody  Indian  fight  ever  occurred  on 
the  soil  of  the  United  States:  fhe  town  was  set  on  fire; 
aiul  a  witness  of  the  scene,  doubtless  greatly  exaggera- 
ting the  loss,  relates  that  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Indians  were  slain,  suflbcitted,  or  burned.     Tliey  had 
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ftmglit  witli  (lespwati!  courage ;  and,  but  for  llio  iliinics,  chap 
whicli  coiisumcci  tlu-ir  liglit  and  iloasis  siiltlemeiits,  ihey  — ^ 
would  have  ofTectually  rcpulsi^d  the  invaders.     "  Of  tht  151" 
Christians,  eighteen  died  ;  "  one  hundrcMl  and  fifty  were 
ivoimded  with  arrows;  twelve  horses  were  slain,  and 
sevonlj  hurt.     The  flames  had  not  spared  the  baggage 
of  the  Sj)aniards;  it  was  within   the  town,  and  was 
entirely  consumed.' 

Meanwhile,  sliips  from  Cuba  had  arrived  at  Ocluis, 
now  Peusacola.  Solo  was  too  proud  to  eonfess  his 
failure.  He  had  made  no  important  discoveries;  he 
had  gathered  no  stores  of  silver  and  gold,  which  he  . 
might  send  to  tempt  now  adventurers;  the  /ires  of 
Mobile  had  consumed  the  curious  collections  wliich 
he  had  matte.  It  marks  the  resolute  cupidity  and 
siubliorn  pride  with  which  the  expedition  was  cou- 
ducled,  that  lie  doterniined  to  send  no  news  of  himself, 
until,  like  Cortes,  ho  had  foiiud  some  rich  country.^ 

But  the  region  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mobilo  was 
populous   and    hostile,    and  yet  too  poor   to   |)romisc 
plunder.     Soto  retreated  towards  the  nortti;  his  troops    Nov. 
already  reduced,  by  sickness  and  warfare,  to  five  hun- 
dred m»m.  .  A  month  passed  away,  before  he  roached 
winter-quarters  at  Chica^a,  a  small  town  in  the  country    t>cc. 
of  the    Chickasas,    in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi;    probably   on    the    westorn    bank    of  the 
Vazoo.     Tlie  weather  was  severe,  and  snow  fell ;  but 
maize   was  yet  standing  in   the   open   fields.      The 
Spaniards  were  able  to  gather  a  supply  of  food,  and  the  1S4] 
deserted  town,  with  such  rude  cabins  as  ihey  added, 
aflbrdnd   them  slieltcr  through  the  winter.      Yet  no 

I  I'orl.  liel.  c.  xvii.— xix,  508—  mm  liGlknaji,  i.  189,  IflO;  McCul- 

5I'i.     Voga  is  very  extravaoam  in  loll,  SaS;  anil  T,  Irving'a  Florida, 

his  account  of  ttio  liMtle.    I.,  iii.  n.37. 

c  xxvii.— -xxxi.    On  localities,  com-  **  Portuguese  Itolailon,  c.  xLt 

vou  J.  7 
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iUhw.  miiit^s  of  I'crii  wen;  di:^C()v(;i'i^(l ;  no  oi'iiium^iit.s  nf  sol'l 
— '^  adomiid  liie  nidi;  siivaj^c^s;  tlii^ii'  wealth  was  tin;  liiir- 
1541.  vest  of  com,  and  wigwams  wore  their  only  palaws  ; 
thoy  ware  poor  aiid  indi^innuUint ;  tlii-y  wen:  hardy  and 
Bfnr.  levied  froedtnu.  WIioii  s|)ring'  opcniid,  Soto,  as  iio 
had  usually  dom;  with  olhor  ti'jlics,  demanded  of  tho 
ciiicftain  of  the  Chiekasaws  two  huiiiirfjd  men  in  earn 
the  hardens  of  his  company.  The  hidiaiiH  hesiiait'd 
Unman  nature  Is  thf;  same,  in  every  age  and  in  evory 
climate.  Like  the  iidiahitant.s  of  Athens  in  titc  days 
of  Themistocles,  or  tIios(;  of  Moscow  of  a  rect;iit  day, 
-  the  Chiekasaws,  nnwilliiif;- 1(>  see  strangers  and  enemies 
occupy  their  homes,  in  the  dead  of  night,  deceiving  the 
sentinels,  set  fire  to  their  own  village,  in  whicli  (he 
Castilians  u'ere  encamped.^  On  a  sudden,  half  tlu: 
iionses  were  in  flames;  and  the  loudest  notes  of  the. 
wai-wiioop  rung  through  tho  air.  The  Indians,  cotdd 
they  have  acted  with  ealm  braver}',  might  have  gained 
an  easy  and  entire  victory ;  but  they  trembh'd  at  their 
own  sHccoss,  and  feared  the  nnecjua!  batile  against 
weapons  of  steel.  Many  of  the  horses  Iiad  brokiin 
loose ;  these,  terriiicd  and  without  riders,  roamed 
tluongh  the  forest,  of  witieii  the  burning  village  iliumi- 
jiated  the  shades,  and  seemed  to  the  igiionint  natives 
the  gathering  of  hoslilc  s{|iiadron8.  Others  of  the 
horses  perished  iu  the  stables;  most  of  the  swine  ^vero 
consumed ;  eleven  of  the  Christians  were  burned,  or 
lost  their  lives  in  the  tu mult.  The  clothes  which  had 
heen  saved  froin  the  fires  of  Mobile,  were  destroyt^d, 
and  the  Spaniards,  now  as  naked  as  the  naliveS; 
suffered  from  the  cold.  Weapons  and  e(]ui|)nH;ii[s 
were  consumed  or  spoiled.     Had  the  Indians  made  a 

1  Vey;ii  saya  January.    Ip.  iii 
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Ecsoliite  onset  on  this  iiij^lil  or  tho  noxt.,  the  Spaniards  chap. 
woukl  have  boen  unabio  to  resist.  But  in  a  rospite  of  v-^ 
a  weokj  forges  wore  erected,  swords  newly  tomporod,  UAl. 
and  good  ashen  knees  were  made,  equal  to  the  best  ^^^^ 
of  Biscay.  When  the  Indians  attacked  tho  camp,  they  i* 
fmmd  '*the  Ghfistiaiis "  prepared. 

All  the  disasters  which  had  been  encountered,  far 
from  diniinisliing  (ho  boldness  of  the  governor,  served 
only  to  confirm  his  obstinacy  by  wounding  his  pride. 
Should  he,  who  bad  promised  greater  booty  than 
Mexico  or  Peru  had  yielded,  now  retui-n  as  a  defeated 
fugitive,,  so  naked  that  his  troops  were  clad  only  in 
skins  and  mats  of  ivy?  The  search  for  some  wealthy  April 
region  was  lenewed  ;  the  caravan  marched  still  further 
to  the  west.  I'or  seven  days,  it  struggled  tlirongli  a 
wilderness  of  forests  and  marshes;  and,  at  length, 
came  to  Indian  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  liaa 
not  changed  the  character  of  the  stream ;  it  was  then 
described  as  more  than  amilobroad;  flowing  with  a 
strong  cun-ont,  and,  by  the  weight  of  its  waters,  forcing 
&  channel  of  great  depth.  The  water  was  always 
muddy;  trees  and  timber  were  continually  floating 
down  the  stream.^ 

Tho  Spaniards  were  guided  to  the  Mississippi  by 
natives ;  and  wore  directed  to  one  of  the  usual  crossing 
places,  probably  at  the  k)west  Chickasa  BhilT,"  not 
far  from  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.^  The 
arrival  of  the  strangers  awakened  ciirio.sity  and  fear. 
A   multitude  of  people  from  tho  western  banks  of 


*  Belknay,  i.  1-32  :  "  Wiltiiu  (lio 
Ifiifiy-liiiinli  ileKKO."  Antlrtiw  ElU- 
con'a  JoumHl,  126;  "  Tliirtj-foiir  do- 
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ciiAi'.  tho  liver,  painted  and   gayly  decorated  with  groat 

L.  pliiincB  of  wliite    fosdJieis,  liio  ■svariiovs  standing  in 

1541.  roM's  Willi  bow  and  arrowa  in  their  handa,  tho  chief- 
tains Kitting  under  awnings  as  magnificent  as  tho 
artless  nianwfaeturcs  of  tho  natlvea  could  weave,  came 
rowing  down  the  slroiuti  in  a  (loot  of  two  hundred 
canocsj  seeming  to  the  adniiniig  Spaniards  "like  a 
fair  army  of  galleys."  Tlioy  brought  gifts  of  fish, 
and  loaves  made  of  tho  fruit  of  tlie  persimmon. 
At  first  tiiey  showed  sonic  desire  to  offer  resistance ; 
but,  soon  becoming  conscions  of  tlioir  relative  weak- 
ness, tliey  ceased  to  defy  an  enemy  who  could 
not  bo  overcome,  and  SHfTored  injury  without  at- 
tempting open  retaliation.  The  boats  of  tho  natives 
were  too  weak  to  transport  horses;  almost  a  month 
expired  before  barges,  large  enough  to  hold  tia-eo 
horsemen  each,  were  constructed  for  crossing  tho 
May.  river.  At  length,  tho  Spaniards  embarked  upon  tho 
Mixssissippi ;  and  were  borne  to  its  western  bank. 
'J-'he-  Bahcota  tribes,  doubtless,  then  occupied  tho 
Juno,  country  south-west  of  the  Missouri  j'  Soto  had  heard 
its  praises;  ho  believed  in  its  vicinity  to  mineral 
wealth ;  and  he  determined  to  visit  its  towns.  In 
ascending  the  Mississippi,  tho  party  was  often  obliged 
to  wade  through  morasses ;  at  length  they  came,  aa 
it  would  seem,  upon  tho  district  of  Tjittlo  Prairie,  and 
the  dry  and  elevated  lands  which  extend  towavds 
New  Madrid.    Here  tho  religious  of  tho  invaders  and 


mccs    ami    ten   mimilos."      MnrlUi's  miles  lictov?  Ihemoiill!  of  llic  Arfcsnsn^ 

J^iiiBlniiH,  i.  18:  "A  tililB  below  iho  Hirer." 

iawcst  C^tickneaiir  BlufF."     Nittmlt's  ^   Cltarletvoix,   Jo^cnnl    HisloriciiiG 

lYa-»els!n  Arkansas,  S48i  "Tho  iow-  let,  xxviil.    Nnllall'a  Arkansas,  89, 

esi  ChiGkasAW   BbC"     McCitUoh'a  250,  Rttd  e51.    SlcCitlkih  disagicua 

HescajiAM,  586 !  "Twenty  w  thitiy  526—588. 
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the  naliviis  came  iii  oontiast.     The    Spaniards  wen;  ciiap 
adored  as  children  of  tlie  siiii,  and  the   blind  were  — -^ 
brought  into  their  presence,  to  be  healed  by  the  sons  ^^''^^ 
of  light.     "  Pray  ouly  to  God,  who  is  in  lieaven,  for 
whatHoriver    ye    need,"  waid  Soto    in   reply ;  and  tlie 
sublime  doclriinc,  which,  lliousands  of  years  before,  had 
been  proelainicd  in   llie  deserts  of  Arabia,  now  lirst 
found  its  way  into  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West      The 
wild  fruits  of  that  region  were  aliundant^  the  pecan 
init,  the  miilberry,  and  the  two  kinds  of  wild  pliniis, 
fnmidlicd  ilie  natives  with  articles  of  food      At  Pacaha,    .hwv, 
the  iiDithcrnmost  point  which  Soto  reached  near  tlic     tV 
Mississippi,  lie  remained  forty  days.     The  spot  cannot    ^.J^ 
lie  identified ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  amusements  of 
the  Spaniards  con/irni  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  their 
rambliiigs.     Fisli  were  taken,  sucli  as  are  now  fonnd  in 
the  fresh  watiirs  of  that  region  ;  one  of  tlvcm,  the  sjiadu 
fish,'  the  strangest  and  most  whimsical  production  of 
the  muddy  streams  of  the  west,  so  rare,  that,  even  imw, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  museum,  is  accurately 
described   by  the  best  historian  of  the  expedition.^ 

An  exploring  party,  wliicli  was  sent  to  examine  the 
regions  to  the  north,  reported  lliat  thi^y  were  ahiuist  a 
desert.  The  country  still  nearer  the  Missouri  was  said 
by  the  Indians  to  be  thinly  inhabited;  the  bison  abouniled 
ihere  so  much,  that  no  mal7,e  could  be  cuhivaied  ;  and 
the  few  inhabitants  were  hunters.  Soto  turned,  tlicrc- 
foie,  to  the  west  and  north-ivcst,  and  plunged  still  Aug 
more  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Tile 
liij^liSaiuts  of  White  River,  more  than  two  hundred  " 
miles  iVoiu  the  Mississippi,  were  probably  the  limit  of 

1  Platiroslr!!  Kilentoln.  lip,  it  was  iimdo  like  a  jieolo.    It 

B  Portogueso  liolation,  c.  xxW,    liatl  no  scales."     Uom|mre  Flint's 

"There  waa  another  Hah,  cnilod  &    (icograjiliv,  i.  6-^.    Journal  of  I'lAl. 

peck  fish  ;  it  liri J  a  Biioiil  of  u  cubit     Aeart.  of  K'lit.  S«iotiri?.  i.  'il7 — SWy.- 
Iimj   iiiul  ill   llie  enil  iif  llio  iipiJCir  ,  NiUIhU'm  Ark^n^.i,'!. -J.".!. 
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ciHAP.  his  imuUe  in  this  direction.  TIh;  mountains  olVcred 
—v^  nnilhor  gems  nor  gold;  and  the  disappointed  advon- 
'541.  tui'LTs  maiciied  to  the  soutli.'  Tliey  piis-scd  through  a 
succession  of  towns,  n(  \v\ndi  tlio  p(»sition  cannot  be 
fixed  ;  till,  at  length,  we  iind  ihcm  among  the  Tunicas,^ 
near  llie  hot  springs  and  saline  trihutarics  of  the 
Washita."  It  was  at  Autiamque,  a  town  on  the  samo 
river,''  fhat  iliey  passed  the  winter ;  tliey  had  arrived 
at  Ihi!  settknnent  through  the  country  of  the  Kajipaws. 
Tlio  native  trihes,  every  where  on  the  route,  were 
found  in  a  state  of  elvilization  beyond  that  of  nomadic 
Iinrdes.  They  were  an  agricultural  lieoplc,  with  fixed 
places  of  abode,  and  subsisted  upon  the  proihice  of  the 
iields,  more  than  upon  (he  chase.  Ignorant  of  the  arts 
of  life,  they  coidd  olVcr  no  resistance  to  their  unwel- 
come visitors ;  the  bo^v  and  arro\v  were  the  most 
eflcctive  weapons  with  which  they  wcie  acquainted. 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  turbulent  or  (juarrelsome  ; 
hut  as  tlifi  population  was  moderate,  and  (he  earth 
fnntful,  the  tribes  were  not  accustomed  to  contend  with 
ea<;h  other  for  tbo  pos-scssion  of  territories.  Their 
dress  was,  in  part,  mats  wrought  of  ivy  and  bulrushes, 
of  tin;  bark  and  lint  of  trees ;  in  cold  weather,  they 
wore  mantles  woven  of  featliers.  The  settlements 
wcr<!  by  tribes  ;  each  tribe  occupied  what  the  Spaniards 
called  a  province  ;  their  villages  were  generally  near 
together,  hut  were  composed  of  few  habitations.  The 
S])aniards  treated  them  with  no  oilier  forbearance  than 
their  own  selfishness  demanded,  and  enslaved  such  aa 
ollended,  employing  them  as  porters  and  guides.  On 
a  slight  suspicion,  tiicy  would  cut  off  the  Jiands  of 

1  I'orEiigHoso  Rel.  c.  xxv.— sxvii.  ^  Tho  river  of  Autiamque,  CayaB, 

9  Cliarlevoix,  Jour.  Hist.  ].  xwii.  the  saline  regions,  atiA  uiXeivianh 

3  Poriiigiioao  Narrative,  c.  xxvi.  of  Nilco,  was  tlie   wime       Potlu. 

NultaU'B  Arkuneaa,  315, 210, 337.  gueso  Eolation,  c.  xxviii. 
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tioii ; '  wliild  iIk-  yann'^  cavaliers,  from  (h-sln;  oi  siM'iuIii^  — ■-— 

valiaiU,  ceased  u>  he  mvir\l'u\,  and  cxuhinl  in  criifllirs  J^'*^ 
,  and  caniago,  'i'lio  giiulc  \vli(>  was  iiiisucct^ssiiil,  nr 
who  piirpost;!}'  I<mI  llicin  away  friiin  tin;  sctficiiicniN  of 
his  inlic,  would  be  si^'r/rd  aiui  ilirowii  (o  tl)o  Imtiiuls. 
Soni(;liiii('s  a  iiativo  was  coiidi-mncd  to  the  llanu's. 
Any  trillln;;  roii.^iili^i'ation  of  saHity  would  induce  tlui 
•governor  to  set  fire  fo  a  hamlet,  (lo  did  iiol  delight 
in  eriKdly  ;  luit  the.  iia])])iiiess,  tiie,  life,  and  the  rij;,lils 
of  the  Indians,  were  held  of  uo  account.  The  ap- 
proach of  itu-  Spaniards  was  hoard  M'ith  dismay;  and 
their  departure  hastened  liy  the  suggestion  of  wealthier 
lands  at  a  distance. 

Ill  the  sj)riiig  of  the  following  year,  Soto  determined  isia 
to  descend  tlie  Washita  to  its  jiinclion,  and  to  got  "* 
tidings  of  the  si^a.  A.s  he  advanced,  he  was  .soon  lost 
amidst  liie  bayous  and  marshes  whicii  are  found  along 
the  Red  Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  Near  the  Missis- 
si|»p!,  he  came  upon  the  country  of  Ntlco,  which  was 
well  peopled.  The  river  was  there  larger  than  the 
(inadal(|uivir  at  Seville,  At  last,  be  arrived  at  the  April 
]iioviiii:e  where  the  Washita,  already  united  with  the 
Itcd  l?ivei',  enters  the  Mississip])i.^  The  province  was 
called  Guaehoya.  Soto  anxiously  inquired  the  distance 
to  the  sea;  the  chieftain  of  Guaeltoya  could  not  tell. 
Were  there  settlenienis  extending  along  the  river  to  its 
month  ?  It  was  answered  that  its  lower  banks  were  an 
HiiiiihabiU'd  waste.  Unwilling  to  bnlievfi  so  disheart- 
ening a  tale,  Soto  sent  one  of  his  men,  with  eight 

1  Cfllvelo,  from  Houko,  lliat.  N.  gcration  of  distances,  ami  for  ifclnys 
Orbis  N.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  in  Do  Dry,  on  the  Miasissipni  tliiriiii!  tlio  night- 
V.4?.  time;  5'Jit--f>;U.      Hnnntt,  Martin, 

2  aieCulldi  places  nimchoya  near  and  otiiers,  agree  mtli  the  atato- 
Ilie  Arhunsaj.    He  does  not  mako  meni  in  the  text, 

sufficienl  allowanoo  for  an  exftg 
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cjiAi'  horsemen,  to  dcsceml  tlio  bunks  of  the  Mississippi,  ami 
— ^  explore  UiK  country.  Thv.y  travelled  oij^iit  dajs,  iind 
1S49  were  able  to  advance  not  nnicli  more  tlian  thirty  mili-Si 
they  were  so  delayed  by  the  frequent  bayous,  the  im- 
passable canc-braKes,  and  the  dense  woods.'  Tht'  j^tiv- 
eriior  received  the  intelligciico  with  concern;  Iw,  siil- 
fercd  from  anxiety  and  gloom.  His  hoisi;,s  ami  iiicii 
wore  dying  around  him,  so  that  the  nativc^s  weri)  hv.~ 
eoiiiiiig  dangerous  enemies.  He  attempted  to  ovcn'awe 
a  tribe  of  Indians  near  Natchez  by  ciainiiu'^  a  siqier- 
natural  birth,  and  demanding  nbetlicnec  and  Irjbute. 
"You  say  yon  are  the  child  of  the  sun,"  replicMl  thi;  nu- 
daiintcd  chief;  "  dry  up  the  river,  and  I  will  believe  you. 
J^o  you  desire  to  see  me  ?  Visit  the  town  where  I  dwell. 
If  you  eomc  in  peace,  I  will  receive  you  with  sjiecial 
good-will ;  if  in  war,  !  will  not  shrink  one  foot  back." 
But  Soto  was  no  longer  able  to  abate  the  confidence,  or 
pniiisli  the  temcrily  of  the  natives.  Ills  stubborn  ])ri(le 
wascliaiigcd  by  long  disappointments  into  a  wasting  mel- 
ancholy ;  and  his  health  sunk  rapidly  and  enlirely  under 
a  conflict  of  emotions.  A  malignant  fever  ensued, 
during  which  he  bad  little  comfort,  and  was  neither 
visited  nor  attended  as  the  last  hours  of  life  demand. 
BelievMig  his  death  near  at  hand,  be  held  the  last 
solenm  interview  with  bis  faithful  followers  ;  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  companiojis,  who  obeyed  him 
May  to  the  end,  ho  named  a  successor.  On  the  next  day  he 
died.  Thus  perished  Kordinand  do  Soto,  tlie  governor 
of  Cnba,  the  successful  associate  of  Pizarro.  His  mis- 
erabh;  end  was  the  more  observed,  from  the  grcatm^ss 
of  his  former  prosperity.  His  soldiers  pronounced  his 
eulogy  by  grieving  for  tbeir  loss;  the  priests  chanted  over 
his  body  the  first  requiems  that  were  ever  beard  on  the 

1  I'orfitgiicae  Account,  e.  xaix. 
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Wiilors  of  tlie  jMlysi^sippi.     To  conceal  his  doallt,  his  chax', 
body  wiB  wrapped  in  a  niaiUle,  anA,  in  the  slillnOHS  of  v,-^ 
midnight,  was  silcuUy  sunk  in  the  middle  of  Iho  .stream.  I5'i2. 
The  wanderer  had  crossed  a  large  part  of  tho  contlnoat 
ill  search  of  gold,  and  found,  nothing  so  reniarkablo  as 
his  burial-place.^ 

No  longer  guided  hy  tliH  energy  and  pride  of  Soto, 
thf!  company  resolved  on  reaching  New  Spain  witlioiil  June, 
delay.  Should  they  ojnliaik  in  such  miserable  boats 
as  they  could  construct,  and  descend  the  river  .-^  Or 
should  tiiey  seek  a  path  to  Mexico  through  (he  for- 
ests.'' They  were  unanimous  in  the  ojiiniou,  that  it 
was  less  dangerous  to  go  by  land ;  tlu;  liopc  was  still 
cherished,  tliat  some  wealthy  state,  some  opulent  city, 
might  yet  be  discovered,  and  all  fatigues  be  forgotten 
in  tho  midst  of  victory  and  spoils-  Again  tliey  penc;- 
tratcd  the  western  wilderness ;  in  .luly,  they  found  My. 
thoinselves  in  the  country  of  the  Natchitoches ;  ^  but 
the  Red  River  was  so  swollen,  that  it  was  impossible 
lor  them  to  pass,  'I'hoy  soon  b(!(;anio  binvildered. 
As  they  proceeded,  the  Indian  guides  purposely  led 
them  astray  ;  *'  they  went  up  and  down  through  very 
great  woods,"  without  making  any  progress.  The 
wilderness,  into  which  they  had  at  last  wandered,  was 
sterile  and  scarcely  inhabited;  they  had  now  reached 
the  great  buffalo  prairies  of  tho  west,  the  hunlliig- 
grounds  of  the  Pawnees  and  Comanchcs,  the  migra- 
tory tribes  on  the  confines  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards 
believed  themselves  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  ^vest  of  tin;  Mississippi.     Desperate  as  the 

'  Pgrtugiieso  Rcliitioii,  c.   xxx.  s  Vegn  introduces    tlie   Nntehi- 

Vcgii,  1,  V.  p.  i.  C.  vii.  viii.     Vc<;h  tochCB  ioo  noon.      li.  v.  p.   i.  o.  i. 

oiDbullishes.     ilGrreiii  d.  vii.  1.  vii.  Sou  PdrtiigliefiO  Accuiiiit,  c,  x\xi\. 

C.  ill.  nnd  .wxiii.    t^mparo  Nultall,  'Jtit. 

VOT..    T  8 
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i:uAi*  resolution  suemed,  it  was  df^teniiiinKl  lo  n-Aum  ornw, 

-— ^  moro  to  its  batiks,  and  follow  iis  fiin-ciit  to  tlu!  seii. 

1542.  'riuii'c  wani  uot  wauling  iiumi,  wliosi;  lio])i!S  n\n\  n'lioso 
cdiiragi;  won;  not  yot  {ixIkuisUhI,  who  wislnnl  ratliur  to 
dio  ill  tlio  wildcniess,  liiaii  to  leave  it  iit  poveny ;  but 
Mos(;oso,  the  now  governor,  liad  long  *'  dosirod  lo  see 
himsolf  in  a  place  wliere  he  might  sleep  his  full  sle(;|)."' 
Dec  They  came  iijioii  the  I\iississi|i]ii  at  ]\Jiiioya,  a 
few  icagiios  above  the  month  of  l{ed  River,  often 
wading  through  deep  waters,  and  grateliil  lo  God  it', 
at  night,  they  could  iiud  a  dry  resting-place.  The 
Indians,  whom  ihey  had  enslaved, 'died  in  great  num- 
bers ;  ill  Miiioya,  many  Christians  di(;d  ;  and  most  of 
them  were  attacked  by  a  dangerous  epithiiiiic- 

1543  Nor  was  the  labor  yot  at  an  end;  it  was  no  easy 
^°"'    task  for  men  in  their  condition   to  build   brigaiitines. 

^"'y  Krecting  a  forge,  they  struck  oil'  tho  fetters  from  the 
slav(;s  ;  and,  gathering  every  scrap  of  iron  in  the  camp 
they  wrought  it  into  nails.  Timber  was  sawed  by 
Jiand  with  a  large  saw,  which  ihey  bad  always  rarrien 
with  them.  They  calked  th(!ir  vessels  uidi  a  wcvaI 
like  hemp;  barrels,  capalih^  ol'  holding  \vai(^r,  wen;  witli 
diffu'ulty  made ;  to  obtain  supplies  of  provision,  all  the 
hogs  and  even  tho  horses  were  killed,  and  their  fl('sh 
])rcs(!rv(;d  by  drying;  and  the  neighboring  townships 
of  Indians  were  so  plundered  of  their  food,  thai  iho 
misiirabh;  inhabitants  would  come  about  (he  8j)au- 
iards  btigging  for  a  few  kernels  of  their  own  maize, 
and  often  died  from  weakness  and  want  of  food.  Tht! 
rising  of  the  Mississippi  assisted  the  launching  of  the 
seven  brigaiitines;  they  were  frail  barks,  wlueh  had 
no  decks;  and  as,  from  the  want  of  iron,  the  naila 
were  of  necessity  short,  itiey  were  coustrnct<id  of  very 

1  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  xx^iv. 
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thin  planks,  so  tliat  any  severe  sliock  would  have  chap. 
broken  them  iii  pieces.    'J'hiis  provided,  after  a  pas-  — ^ 
sage  of  aoveiitoeu  days,  the  fugitives,  on  the  eighteenth    j„]y" 
of  July,  readied  the    Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  distance  "'—^^■ 
seemed  to  thein  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  leagues,  and 
was  not  mnch  Ic^  than  five  Innidied  niile-s.    They 
were  the  first  to  o]>9Crve,  that  for  some  distance  from 
tlio  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  sea  is  not  salt,  so 
great  is  the  volume  of  fresli  water  Mdiich  tlie  liver 
discharges.     Following,  for  the  most  part,  the  coast, 
it  wm  more  than  fifty  days  before  tlie  men,  who 
finally  escaped,  noiv  no  more  than  three  Inmdved  and 
eleven  in  numbor,  on  the  tenth  of  Septemljer  entered   ^^p"^ 
tlie  Ki\'er  Panuco.^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  voyage  of  I'jiiropeans 
on  the  Mississippi ;  tlie  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs, 
without  a  donbt,  to  the  Spaniards.    There  ^vere  not 
wanting  adventurers,  who,  in  1544,  desired  to  make  1C44, 
one  moic  attempt  to  possess  the  country  by  force  of 
arms ;  their  request  waa  refused.    Eoligious  zeal  wan 
more  persevering;  in  December,  lo47,  Louis  Can-  lSi7. 
cello,  a  missionary  of  tlie  Dominican  order,  gained,     28?" 
through  Philip,  then  heir  apparent  in  Spain,  peiinis- 
sion  to  v^it  Florida,  and  attempt  tlio  peaceful  con- 
version of  the  natives.    Christianity  was  to  conquer 
the  land  agaiiist  which  so  many  experienced  warriors 

'On    Soto's    cxpeiliUoii,  by  far  tho  report  of  I,uis  ItcviiniuloB  do 

tha  host  accmnit  la  that  of  tlio  Por-  Biednia,  of  wliicli  iliero  is  a  i''i'oiich 

litffiese  l^ye-ivitnoas,  firat  pnbiistie<l  traiislfttion    in    Ternnux- Com  puna, 

inlCBT,  iiml  by  llakltiyt,  in  Etig-  xx.  81,      Of  books  publisltod  in 

lisl),  in  1609.     In  ilio  liistory  of  AnioHcn,  roiDpara Belknap,  in  Am. 

Vcgn,  miiiil)er=  and  dislnneos  are  Biog.  i,  185—195;  MeOidl.>li,  Ke- 

mBfinlHiid,    nnd  ovory    thing  cm-  seBrchos,  Appendix,  lit.  523—531 ; 

belilshcil ;    it   must  bo   cons»ilt«d  Niitteil,  in  hia  Tm^els  in  Arktui- 

witli  oxtrome  onution.     Bucking-  Ms,  Api^ndix,  247-~-26f  ;  Piokott's 

liani  Smith,  In  lil»  Ooloccbn  pnra  IliBion-  of  Aliibnina ;  nnil  T.  Irr- 

In  Ilistorla  do  la  I'iorida,  lias  jinb-  iiig's  Cotiqticst  of  Floi'idii, 
lished   tha   orij;irml   i<\  Spanish   of 
VOL.    I.                                 9 
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■  had  failed.  Tiic  Spanish  governors  vrere  directed  to 
•  favor  the  design ;  ali  shivcSjthaf.  Imd  been  t«ken  fmnt 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  McxieOj  wore  to  he 
.  ninnuniifctcd  and  restored  to  their  country.  In  1549, 
a  sliip  was  fitted  out  with  much  solcnmity ;  but  the 
priests,  wlio  sought  the  first  interview  with  the  na- 
tives, were  feared  as  enemicf?,  and,  being  iinmcdiately 
attaeked,  Louis  and  two  otliei's  tell  nutrtyrs  to  (heir 
zeal. 

Dctitli  seemed  to  guard  the  approaches  to  that 
land.  Wiiile  the  Cnstllians  were  everywhere  else  vic- 
torious, tlioy  wore  driven  for  a  time  to  abandon  the 
soil  of  Florida,  after  it  was  wot  witli  their  ])lood. 
lint  under  that  name  they  continued  to  claim  all  North 
America,  even  as  far  as  Newfoundland  and  Canada, 
No  history  exists  of  their  early  exploration  of  the 
coast,  nor  is  even  the  nanio  of  the  H])onish  navigator 
aseortaiued, -who,  between  the  years  1524  and  1340, 
discovered  the  Gliesapoako,  and  made  it  kiiowu  m 
"  the  Bay  of  St.  Mary."  ITnder  that  appellation  the 
historiaTi  Oviedo,  writing  a  little  after  1540,  describes 
it  as  opening  to  the  sea  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  forty  minutes,  and  as  including  islands  ; 
of  two  rivers  which  it  receives,  he  calls  tho  nortli* 
eastern  one.  Salt  River ;  tho  other,  tho  river  of  the 
Holy  Gliost;  the  eaiie  to  the  north  of  it,  whioli  ho 
places  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-sevcii  degrees,  ho 
iiantes  Ga])e  St.  Jolin.^  Tho  bay  of  St.  Mary  is  marked 
on  all  S])anish  maps,  after  tho  year  1549.'  But 
as  yet  ]iot  a  Spanish  fort  was  erected  on  tho  Atlantic 
coast,  not  a  harbor  was  occupied,  not  ono  scLtlemciit 
was  begun  The  flmt  permanent  establishment  of  tlio 
Spaniaj'ds  in  Florida  was  tho  result  of  jcalom  bigotry, 

si.  •  J.  G.  KoW. 
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For  France  had  begun  to  st;tlte  tlio  n^j^ion  whh  it  vum' 
colony  of  Protestants ;  .ind  Calvinism,  wliirh,  \m\\  llu;  — >^ 
s|icciiil  coiipciation  ol'  Calvin  Iiinisclf,  liad,  for  ii  short  '■'■t'^ 
season,  occujiied  the  coasts  of  Jiiazil  and  (he  haibor  of  is.)3 
Rio  Janeiro,'  was  now  to  ho  planted  on  the  borders  of 
Florida.       Coligny    had  long  desired    to   establish   a 
refuge  for  tlic   Ilngtienots,  and  a  Protestant  French 
enijiire,  in  America.     Disappointed  in  his  first  ellort,  by 
iho   apostasy    and    faithlessness   of  his    afjt^nt,    Villo- 
gagnon,  he  still  persevered;  moved  alilv<;  by  rcli'^iniis 
zhal,  and  by  a  passion  for  the  honor  of  Krajici'.     The 
exi)edItiou  which  lie  now  planned  wiis  inlriisi(;d  lo  ihe  15G3 
command  of  John  llibaull  ef  l)i(^]i])f,  a  hi'ave  man,  of 
maritime  experience,  and  a  fiiin  i'roti^stant,  and  u*as 
attended  hy  some  of  tlie  lic-st  of  llie  yoiiiii;-   Krcm^li 
nobility,  as  well  as  by  veteran  troops.     'I'he   feeble 
Charles  IX.  concwled  an  ample  connnission,  and  llie    j.^,,^ 
aqnadron   set  sail    for    the  -shores  of  iN'orih  Anii'riea.     '**■ 
Desiring    lo    establish    their    plantation    in    a    gi;nial 
clime,  laud  was  fust  made  in  tin;  laliliide  of  Si.  Augus- 
tine;    the  fine  ri\er   \\liicli  we  call  ibe  Si.  Johiis,^  was 
discovf^red,  and  nanicd  ibe  River  of  iMay.     It  is  llu',  St.    May 
i\Iatlieo^  of  die  Spaniards,     ■riie  forests  of  nmlberries 


were  admired,  and  cati'rpillars  readily  mislakeii  for 

silk- 

worms.      The  cape   nrceivi'd   a    Trc^neb   iiauu' ;   a> 

:   Ihe 

.sbips    sailed    along    the    coast,    lim    numerous    sir 

cams 

were  ealhvl  alter  the  rivers  of  France;  and  Ann 

■riea, 

for  a  while,  bad  ils  Seine,  lis  Loire,  an<l    iis    Gar* 

inue. 

InseaiTbin;;  for  the  Jordan  or  Combahce,  ihey  c 

:anio 

iipini    I'orl  lioyal    enirancc,'  which    seetncd    the   c 

>nilet 

iiisi.    .N«-.    Ml    Hm,-i*.    '  Aii'nl.H.l^.-     lltil.nWs  Aimiils,  i.  .'5(17. 
.  flienl  i>r  tlie  dcsuription,  but  iwt  ol'        3  Kiumyo  C;nniiili)jtii:o.  p.  1 
Uie  (ii!R(tmi!   imrntlivo,  iimHSitrs    in         ^  l,niiibnninrc,iii  nnkliiyl,! 
r'urcfiii--',  iv.  i:ir>    -i;il7.     b'Mroiir      Tlu-  ife-<ori|rtbii  is  siiini-inntly 

1)      of 

i^.t7.^ 
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uHAi'.  of  a  in;iiiiiifk:(iiit  rivor,  Tim  {^ri'atfKi  ships  of  France 
Ji~.  iUKl  iIk;  iii-(>si«;s  of  Vr.tmn  vmU\  ndv.  securely  m  the 
I5(;y.  ,),.,.|,  wnter  of  tlm  harhur.  ■J'ht;  site  for  a  first  si-tlle- 
iiii'iu  i^5  apt  to  be  iiijudirioiisly  Sfrli'etcrtl ;  tlie  local 
a(lviniUij;;es  wliieli  I'avor  i\\v.  ^uml\\  of  hu'jo  eilies,  are 
revealed  l)_v  time.  It  was  p.M-liaps  on  Parrls  Island, 
tli;it  a  nioiiiinu'iital  sioiie,  (:ii';raved  with  llie  arms  of 
Fiaiiee,  was  |)roit(l!}'  raised  ;  and  as  the  i.Dinpaiiy  lonk- 
ed  iniiiid  iiptiii  the  iniin('iise  oaks,  which  were  veiiera- 
hle  lioni  the  growdi  ol'ciniliirii's,  tlie  profusion  of  wild 
fowls,  (he  f^rovos  of  pine,  the  llowers  so  fraj^rant  ihat 
the  uhole  air  was  |)erfinned,  ihey  already  rej^arded  the 
connlry  as  a  province  of  their  inuive  land.  Ribanlt  (ie- 
tcnnineil  to  li'ave  a  colony  ;  tweniy-six  coniiiosiid  the 
U'hoh^  party,  u  liich  was  to  ki'cp  |Hissession  of  ihe  eon- 
iiieiit.  Korl  Charles,  the  Carolina,'  so  called  in  honor 
of  Charles  IX.  of  l''rance,  first  gave  a  name  to  the 
eonnlry,  a  ci^ntiiry  liefore  it  ^^■as  oceupied  by  the  Klig- 
iish.  Tin;  inune  reinaiLU'd,  tlion;;h  the  early  colony 
pcrishe<l.« 
Ii.ly  Hil-ault  and  (he  ships  arrived  safely  in  France.  JJiit 
'^^'  the  llrcs  of  eiiil  w»v  had  be.ni  kindled  in  all  the 
|)rovinces  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  proLnised  rtntiforee- 
nieiits  lor  Carolina  were  never  levied.  'J'hi!  siinalion 
of  t!u'  French  bec-anie  preearions.  The  natives  were 
friendly;  but  the  s{)ldier,s  themselves  were  ilisnbordi- 
nai(^ ;  and  dissensions  prevaih-d.  7'lic  commandant 
at  Carolina  repressed  th<i  (nrbident  spirit  with  arbitrary 
cnu^lly,  and  lost  liis  lile  in  a  muiiny  which  liis  ungov- 
ernable passion  had  provoked.     The  new  eonnnaiider 


tfy  was  woti  kiinwii,  there  was  room  is  coiiftised  aiic!  inaccumtc.    Com- 

foF  the  error  of  (.■!!«  rlevoix,  Noiiv.  Fr.  pure  Joliiisoit's  Life  oflireeue,  i.  4?7 
i. '-^.5,  who  piacts  the  soUloiiicDi  nt        '  iMiiniliiinern  <;itruliiiaiii,  itu  re- 

the  it)0!t!li  of  the  tklieto,  ait  error  gia  nomine  dictum.     Do  Tliuu,  I 

which  ia  foliowed  by  Chabnera,  3i:i.  xliv.  SJI,  edition  of  [WMi. 
Tt  is  rsij  ropmneh  to  CImrtovoiN,  liial       9  rictiiii2,  i.  552j  cinii  Thurloo, 

hi6{i(!ri;.riMthyufth(!C.i:isinr!iufiaa  ii.'ir.i,'i7l 
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Biic;ceedt;d   in  restoring  onhi:     IJiil   llie  luvo    of  Iiisi  chai" 
aaiive  luiid  is  a  ])assioii  cnsWy  revived  in  tlic  In'c^isl  of  —"-•«« 
a  Friiiichiuaii ;  ;ind  ilic  comjianj  resolved  to  embark  iit  ^'''''^ 
such  a  Ifrigaiiliiii!  as  (huy  eoiild  thenisclvns  eonslruct. 
llitoxIciUed  M'illi  joj  at  llie  ihouglit  of  rettiriilnji;  lioiiio,  1303 
tliey  neglected  to  ])rovidc  sufficient  stores;  and  (hey 
were  overtaken  by  famine  a^  S(!a,  wiili   ils  alietidant 
crimes.     A  small  iMiglisli  bark  at  length  liounled  their 
viissel,  and,  s(;t(Iiig  the  most  feel)le  on   shore   upon  the 
coast  of  r'rance,  carried  the  rest  to  the  ([Ueeii  of   iCng- 
laiid.      'I'lnus  fell  the  first  attempt  of  France  in  French 
Morida,  near  the  soiitlierii  confines  of  South  Carolina. 
'L'lie  country  was  -slill  a  deserl.' 

Afler  the  treacherous  peace  hetwecni  Charles  IX.  ism. 
and  th(!  Ilu^iK'Eiols,  Coligny  reiie^vcd  his  solicitations 
for  the  coloni/aiion  of  Florida.  The  king  gave  con- 
sent ;  three  ships  iv(;re  conceded  for  the  service;  and 
Laudonniere,  who,  in  the  former  voyage,  had  !>e(;n 
upon  the  Ani<;rican  coast,  a  man  of  great  infc^lli^enco, 
(hoiii;h  a  si;anian  rather  than  a  sohller,  was  appointed 
(o  lead  forth  the  I'olony.  Emigrants  readily  aj»peared  ; 
for  the  etimati^  of  Florida  was  so  celebrated,  that,  ac- 
(■ordin^f  to  rtniior,  the  duration  of  human  life  was 
doiililcHl  um\i-t  ils  genial  iiilliiene(;s  ;^  and  men  still 
dreamed  of  rich  milieu  of  gold  in  the  Interior.  Coligny 
uas  desirous  of  oliiainiiig  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
(ioiuiiry;  anil  .lames  Ui  Moyne,  <;a!led  I)e  Morgues,  an 
iii;:chious  painter,  was  connnissioned  to  execute  colored 
draiviii;;s  of  llie  ohji.'cts  which  might  engage  his  curi-  ^,,^-,1 
osliy.  A  voyage  of  sixty  days  broiiKlU  thi-  (lect,  by  ^*'' 
the  way  of  the  Canaries  and  the  Aniiiles,  to  (he  shores     ^i. 

1  LHmlonninrc,  in    liakhivt,  iii.  io;:ico,  4'i—iii;  l.'Kscsirlwl,  Notiv. 

J7J~4ta4.      CiiiiiiKire   J>e  Tiiou,  a  Fr.  i.4l    -iU 

eoMeinjKirary,  i.  idiv.i  (Ihatlovoix,  ^  DeTlioti,  1.  xliv.;  Ilaldtiyt,  iv. 

H.  Fr.  i.  m~ii5     r.mayo  Croiio-  38y 
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UI.V1-.  ofFloriihi.  'rii(;harl)or<.ri*(irr|{()y;i!,n>n(lo!c.l^l()Oiiij' 
-^v^  hy  n;ct)]!i;ctions  of  misorj,  wiis  avoiikt! ;  iiiiii  ;ifl(;r 
1564  scaicliiiig  the  coast,  and  dfecovoring  jilaecs  wli'n'li  wcic 
so  full  of  amenity,  that  iiit^Iancholy  itsi^lf  could  iiai  hut 
chniigc  its  Iiumor,  as  it  fjazed,  tin:  followers  of  Calvin 
planted  themselves  on  the  hanks  of  tlic  Rivor  May. 
Th<!y  sung  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  galhiimd 
courage  from  acts  of  dc\'otioii.  The  fort  iio^v  elected 
was  also  named  Carolina.  The  resnlt  of  this  attempt 
to  procure  for  France  immense  dominions  at  the  south 
of  our  repuhlic,  through  the  agency  of  a  lli!gu(-not 
colony,  has  heen  very  freipu-nlly  narrated:'  in  the 
history  of  human  nature  it  forms  a  dark  picJine  of 
vindictive  higoiry. 

'J'he  Fn'nch  were  liospltably  welcomed  hy  ihe 
natives ;  a  monnmeni,  bearing  ihe  arms  of  Fraiiec;,  was 
cr»wn(;(l  with  laurels,  and  its  basi;  eneiicled  wilh  ba.skets 
of  eovn.  What  need  is  there  of  minutely  relating  the 
snnph;  mammrs  of  tlie  red  men;  the  dissensions  of  rival 
trihe.s;  the  largesses  olTcred  to  the  strangers  to  secure 
their  jtrotection  or  their  alliance ;  the  improvithmt 
prodigality  with  which  careless  soldiers  wasted  the 
supplies  of  food  ;  the  certain  approach  of  scarcity ;  the 
gifts  and  the  tribute  levied  froni  the  Indians  hy  en- 
treaty, menace,  or  force?     By  degrees  the  confidence 

'  Tlipro   nre    four   original    nc-  ond  npoliijilBt  of  MelcDilci!,  in  Kii- 

colinE.s  by  evo-winiosses :   |jn«il<ni-  sayo  Croiiuiogicoj  B,! — !10.     Va  Ho- 

tticTD,  in  lUkitiyt,    iiL  384 — 419 !  lis,  compare  Crisis  del  llnanyii,  39, 

he  Afoyne,  in  De  Bry,  part  il,  to-  i&l.    I  Iiavo  drawn  n>y  luirrntive  from 

gcilmr  tviiJi  iho  l-:pistok  Hiipplica-  acoiniiariBunortltcaorourKcctniitts; 

t'liiH,  !h)in  tlio  n-ibows  ond  or|ihans  consulting  also  Uie  sdmimble  Uo 

orUiosit(r«ren,toCharU»IX.;  ftls>  TIioh,  n  Koniiine  worsfiipner  nt  fJin 

in  Do   Bfy,  part  ii :    Ohalliis,  or  slirlne  ortrutli,  I.  xliv.;  ilio  ilnrHSO 

CIinlliiaiHM,  of  Dieppe,  whoso  nc-  BorciaV  Eiraayo  Cronoiojjico,  48- - 

count  I   imvo   found    a»nexed  ia  tMt  ihooUboratoandctTcnMStanliHl 

Caivoto's    Nov.    Now.   OA.   Hist,  nnrraiivo  ofChnrlDvoix,  N.  !■>.  i.a4 

mulor  tlio  lltlo  Do  Gallormn  Kx-  — IWii  and  thoiiccouiitofl.'h^ir- 

pcdiliono  in  Kloridain,  *Kt--4li!h  bot,  i.  (fi— I'-St    The  oecmntts  do 

and  lliii  Kpniaii  account  by   Bolls  not  cssi;nti«lly  vnry.     VoltiiirR  anit 

do    hn   Maias,   tlio   lirutlier-in-Tai^  niiiny  iitliers  liitvc  tfjpoated  (liO  tnle 
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of  tlio  natives  was  exhausted ;  tliej  had  iv<;l<;onied  ciui' 
powerful  guests,  who  limmiscd  to  become  tlieir  bene-  ■— ^ 
factors,  and  who  now  robbed  their  humble  granaries,      if'"'' 

But  the  worst  evil  in  the  new  settlement  was  the 
diameter  of  the  emigrants.  Tliongh  |);UrI(itisui  and 
f(;Iigioiis  enthusiasm  had  |irompted  the  exjiedition,  the 
inferior  class  of  the  colonists  was  a  ni(}lley  gronp  of 
di^ssolute  men.  Muliniiis  were  frequent.  The  men 
were  mad  with  the  ]>assioii  for  suddeu  weallh  ;  and  a 
part}',  uudci"  the  jireteuee  of  desiring  to  escape  from 
famine,  compelled  Laudonnlere  to  sign  an  order,  per- 
mitting their  embarkation  for  New  Spain.  No  sooner  l.i(i4 
were  they  possessed  of  (Itis  apparent  sanction  of  the  ^^' 
ehief,  than  they  equipped  two  vessels,  and  began  a 
career  of  piracy  against  the  Spaniards.  Thus  the  Krcneh 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  tlie 
Ninv  \\'orld ;  an  act  of  crimp,  and  teitieriiy  which  was 
soon  avengcti.  The  pirate  vess6l  was  taken,  and 
most  of  the  men  disposed  of  as  prisoiic;rs  or  s!av<!s,  A 
few  escaped  in  a  boat ;  these  conid  liud  no  shelter  Imt 
at  l''orl  Carolina,  where  Landtmniere  sentenced  the 
ringleaders  to  death. 

Meaiumio,  the  scarcity  became  extreme;  and  the  15C5 
fri(;ndslu|i  of  the  natives  was  entirely  forfeited  by  un- 
prolilablc  severity.     March  was  gone,  and  there  were 
no  supplies  from  France;  April  passed  away,  and  ihc 
expected  recruits  had  not  arrived ;  May  came,  but  it 
brought  nothing  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  the  exiles.     It 
was  re-sulved   lo  rcturii  to  .ICurope  rn  such  miserable 
brigantines  as  despair  could  construct.     Just  then,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,'  the  slave-merehauE,  arrived  from  the    Aug 
West  Indies.     He  came  fresh  from  the  sale  of  a  cargo     '^ 
of  Africans,  whom  lie  had  kidnapped  with  signal  rulh- 
1  Hawkins,  ill  Ilnkhiyt,  sii,  G15,  lilli. 

vol..  1,  9 
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».  h^ssiicss ;  and  he  iioiv  disptaycil  tlin  most  gc^isiTot!!! 
-  syni]);tlhy,  not  only  i'linilsliiii^  a  lil>i;ral  siijijily  of  \ivo~ 
'■  visions,  but  rciiiiqiiishiug  a  vessel  tVoiii  his  own  tht-t- 
PrcjKualioiis  wcro  coiilIiiEicd ;  the  rohmy  wiis  on  flio 
point  nf  cniljarkiiifi,  wlii^n  sails  wcxt:  doscricd,  Ribaidt 
tiad  arrived  to  assntne  llie.  coniiiiand  ;  l)ri!i!;tn;r  with 
hini  sirpjilies  of  every  kind,  emigrants  witli  (liclr  lafnilies, 
{Eav'leii  seeds,  ini|iiem(;nts  of  iinshaiidry,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  domestic  animals.  The.  b'rench,  now  wild 
with  joy,  seemed  about  to  acquin;  a  homo,  and  (-alviu- 
ism  to  become  fixed  in  llio  invitiiifj  n!ji;ions  of  Klorida. 
i!ut  Spain  had  never  iclintjnished  her  chnm  to  that 
territory ;  wluiie,  if  she  had  not  [ilantiid  colonies,  she 
liad  buried  many  hundreds  of  her  bravest  sons.  Should 
the  [)roud  Philip  It.  abandon  a  part  of  his  dominions  tc 
France?  Should  !ic  siillcr  his  (Hiinniercial  monopoly 
to  be  endanf^ered  by  a  rival  sotlleuieiit  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  West  Indies?  Should  t!io  bigoted  Romanist 
permit  the  heresy  of  Calvinism  to  be  plantcti  in  the 
jiei^hhorhood  of  bis  Catholic  provinces?  There  had 
appeart'd  at  tlic  Si)anis!i  court  a  bold  connnander,  well 
fitted  for  acts  of  reckless  Jiostility.  Pedro  Mch'iulez 
do  Avil^s  had,  in  a  long  career  of  military  servlee, 
become  accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood  ;  and  liis  natural 
ferocity  had  been  confirmed  by  his  course  of  life. 
Often,  as  a  nava!  oflicer,  encountering  pirates,  he 
had  become  inured  to  acts  of  prompt  and  unsparing 
vengeance.  He  had  acfjuircd  wealth  in  Spanish 
America,  which  was  no  school  of  benevolence ;  and 
his  conduct  there  had  provoked  an  inejuiry,  which, 
after  a  long  arrest,  ended  in  his  conviction.  The 
nature  of  his  oflimces  is  not  apparent ;  the  justice  of 
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thi!  sentence  is  confinncd,  for  the  king,  who  kninv  him  cimp 
(veil,  esteemed  his  bravery,  and  received  iiim  again  into  — ~ 
Ills  service,  remitted  only  a  moiety  of  Jiis  fnie.     The  "'"'S 
Iveir  of  Melendez  had  been  shipwrecked  among  (he 
Bcnuutlas;  the  father  desired   to  refmn  and   scuuch 
among  the  islands  for  tidings  of  his  only  son.     I'liilip 
II.  suggested  the  conquest  and  cok)ni7.atioii  of  Flor- 
ida *  and  a  conij)acl  was  soon  framed  and  con/limed,     21) 
liy  which  Melendez,  who  desired  an   opportunity  to 
retrieve  his  honor,  ivas  constituted  the  liereditary  gov- 
ernor of  a  territory  of  ahnost  unlimited  extent.' 

The  terms  of  the  compact'^  are  curious.  Melendez, 
on  his  part,  promised,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  following 
May,  to  invade  Florida  with  at  least  five  hundred  men  ; 
to  comj)lctc  its  conquest  within  three  years ;  to  ex- 
plore its  currents  anil  elKuiuels,  tin;  danj^^ers  of  its 
coasts,  and  the  depth  of  its  havens ;  to  establish  a 
colony  of  at  least  five  hundred  persons,  of  whom  one 
hundred  should  lie  married  men;  to  introduce  at  least 
twelve  ecclesiastics,  besides  four  Jesuits.  It  was  fiir- 
(her  sti[a[lat('fl,  that  he  slioult!  transport  to  his  proviuci! 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  The  bigoted  Philip  II. 
had  no  scruples  respecting  slavery;  Melendez  con- 
tracted to  import  into  Florida  five  htnidred  ni^gro 
slaves.  The  sugar-cane  was  to  become  a  staph;  of  the 
country. 

The  king,  in  retiu'ii,  promised  (he  adventurer  various 
commercial  innnnnities;  the  ofilee  of  governor  for  lii'e, 
with  ihe  right  of  naming  his  son-iu-law  as  his  suc- 
cessor; an  estate  of  twenty-five  square  leagues  in  the 
Inuuediate  vii;inity  of  the  settlement;  a  salary  of  two 
ihdusand  ducats,  chargeable  on  the  revenues  of  the 
province  ;  and  a  fifteenth  part  of  all  roya!  perquisites. 
I  I'liiaayo  Croiiolog.  S7— Ii5.  ^  Ibiil.  (iO. 
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uHAi'.       Meantime,  news  arrived,  as  the  French  writers  assert; 

— '^  tliroiigli  the  treachery  of  tlie  court  of  France,  tiint  the. 

">or..  lIugiKiiujts  had  mndo  a  plantation  in  Florida,  and  thai 
]{il)aiilt  was  preparing  to  sot  sail  with  reinforcements. 
The  cry  was  raised,  that  the  heretics  must  be  extir- 
pated,  iho  enthusiasm  of  fanaticism  was  liindh;d,  and 
Mehiiidez  readily  obtained  all  tlio  forces  which  he 
required.  More  than  twonty-hve  hundred  persons- 
soldiers,  sailors,  priests,  Jesuits,  married  men  with  their 
families,  laborers,  atid  mechanics,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  hundred  soldiers,  all  at  the  cost  of  ]\Ielen- 
dez— engaged  in  the  invasion.     After  delays  occasioned 

My.  by  a  storm,  the  expedition  set  sail ;  and  the  trade- 
winds  soon  bore  them  rapidly  across  tlte  Atlantic.  A 
tempest  scattered  the  fleet  on  its  passage;  it  was  with 
only  one  tliird  part  of  his  forces,  that  Melcndey,  arrived 
Aug  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John  in  Porto  Rico.  But  ho  es- 
leeiued  celerity  the  secret  of  success ;  and,  refusing  to 
await  thi-  arrival  of  the  rest  of  liis  squadron,  ho  sailed 
for  Florida.  It  had  ever  bocii  his  design  to  explore  the 
coast ;  to  select  a  favorablu  site  for  a  fort  or  a  settle- 
ment ;  and,  after  the  construction  of  fortifications,  to 
Aug,  atutck  the  French.  It  was  on  the  day  which  the  cus- 
toms of  Rome  have  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  ihc  most  eloquent  sons  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
most  venerated  of  the  fathers  of  the  cinirch,  that  be 
came  in  sight  of  Florida.'  For  four  days,  lie  sailed 
along  the  coast,  uncertain  where  the  French  were  es- 
!i  tahiished ;  on  the  lifth  day,  he  landed,  and  gathered 
from  the  Indians  accounts  of  the  Huguenots.  At  (he 
same  Itnie,  he  discovered  a  fine  haven  and  heautil'ul 
river ;  and,  remembering  the  saint,  on  u'hose  day  he 
came  upon  the  coast,  he  gave  to  the  harbt)r  and  So  ihc 

1  Knauyi)  Cronolog.  68—70. 
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stvtiuni  (Ik;  name  of  St.  Augimtiiio.'     Sailing,  tlioii,  to  ciiAP, 
the  north,  Im  {liscovercd  a  jioitioii  of  tlio  Frtiiicli  fleet,  — v^ 
and  obsci'vcd  tho  nature  of  the  road  wiiorc  they  were  !•''*"• 
ancltored.     The    Frendi    demanded     iiis    njjnie   and     4. 
objects.     *'  I    am  Mclendoz    of  Spain,"    loplled    he ; 
"  sent  with  strict  orders  from  my  king  to  {fibhet  and 
bfihead  all   the  Protestants  in  these  n'gions.     Tlie 
frenchman  ^vho  is  a  Catholic,   I  will  spare ;    every 
Iniretic  shall  die."^     The  French  fleet,  unprepared  for 
action,  cut  its  cables;  the  Spaniards,  for  some  time, 
continued  an  inefTecmal  chase. 

It  was  at  the  hour  of  vespeis,  on  the  evening  jjre- 
ceding  th(S  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Mary,  tluit  the  7. 
Spaniards  returned  to  the  harljor  of  St.  Augustine.  At 
noonday  of  the  festival  itself,  the  governor  went  on  Sci>t. 
sliore,  to  take  possession  of  the  coiitinent  in  the  name 
of  his  king.  The  bigoted  Philip  II.  was  proclaimed 
monarch  of  all  North  America.  The  soleuui  mass  of 
Our  Lady  was  performed,  and  the  foundation  of  St. 
Augnstine  was  immediately  laid.^  It  is,  hy  more  than 
forty  years,  tlie  oldest  (own  in  the  United  Slates. 
Houses  in  it  are  yet  standing,  whi<!ti  are  said  to  have 
Ikm'ii  hnili  many  years  before  Vii'ginia  was  colonized.^ 

iiy  ilii;  i'"ri:neli  it  was  debated,  whether  they  should 
improve  their  fortifications,  and  await  the  approach  of 
the  S|)aniards,  or  proceed  to  sea,  an<l  auaek  iheJr 
enemy.  Against  the  advice  of  his  onicers,  IJiliault 
resolved  upon  the  latter  course.  Hardly  had  lie  left 
tlio  harhor  for  the  open  sea,  before  there  arose  a  fearfnl  ^j|'' 
storm,  which  coutinwed  till  October,  and  wrecked  every 

1  Rnsfiyo  Or(iii«lii^.  71.  soMiora,  victiinl,  nml  miinilkin,  on 

s  Kl  nuo  fiiHru   iiorege,  inorirA.  kiid."    Muliliij't,  iii.  4:i^t.     Iln.iayo 

Kunayn  OnmlnKico,  75,  7C    It  is  Ciwiioiogico,  7fi,  77.    I'riii'iO  Mu- 

ttiu  account  of  ihe  apoiogiet  and  mt,  is  Ain.  Q.  Ucv.  h.  !^)iS.    Da 

liliiiirer  ol'  AtclctidcK.  Tliiiu,  \.  xliv. 

3  Lauifoiiiiierc.    "'I'hey  piit  Oicir       4  Stutlilnnl's  SttetclicH,  IVO. 
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:;iiAP.  sliiii  of  tho  I'Vciicli  fleet  on  tlu;  Florida  coa^t.     '!  Ik; 
li. 

■--'-'  vessels    wwo   dushoi!    against    the    rocks    iilw)ni    iiliv 

15G5  ]oayiii;s  south  of  Fort  Ciiroliiiu ;  most  of  tlu;  mcii  es- 
(;ii|ic(I  wiUi  tiiinr  lives. 

Tlif!  .S]Kiiilsh  shi|is  also  siiilerotl,  but  not  so  severely ; 
and  tlu;  troops  at  St.  Aiii^iislini;  were  oniirely  safe 
They  knew  ihat  the  l''reneli  setllcnu-nt  ^vas  iel't  in  a 
del'eneeless  state  :  with  a  laiialieal  indiirerenee  to  toil, 
lAIelendey.  led  his  nu-n  thronnl,  tin;  lakes,  and  marshes, 
and  foresls,  lliat  divided  the  8t.  An^nstiue  IVom  the  St. 
Johns,  aiul,  willi  a  fnrions  ousel,  snr|)ris(;d  (he  weak 
fjanison,  who  had   looki;d  only  Innards  ihi;  sea  for  the 

HcpL    approaeli  of  tlanjjer.      After  a  short  (■onl<;st,  ihe  Spaa- 


iaids  WLTi!  maslois  ol'  tin 
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Nearly  two  liundri^d  j)f;rsons  were  killed.  A  few 
esca|i(Kl  into  ilu;  woods,  anu>ng  them  Laiidonnicre, 
Challus,  and  I.e  Moyne,  who  have  related  llic  horrors 
of  the  se(;iie.  JJut  whither  should  they  lly?  Death 
met  them  in  the  woods ;  and  the  heavens,  the  earlli, 
the  sea,  aud  men,  all  seemed  conspired  aj^aiust  them. 
Should  they  sin-n;iuler,  appealing  to  the  sympathy  of 
their  eoiK[uerors?  "  J..et  us,"  said  Challus,  *' trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  rather  than  of  these  nu!u."  A  k\v 
gave  themselves  up,  and  were  immediately  uuudered. 
The  others,  after  tlie  sevorest  SHlTcriiigs,  found  their 
way  to  the  s<;a-side,  aiul  were  received  on  board  two 
small  FreiK;h  vessels  which  had  remained  in  the  harbor. 
The  Spaniards,  angry  that  any  should  have  esfaped, 
insulted  tho  corpses  of  tlie  dead  with  wanton  baiharity. 
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'.I'iui  vietory  had  1)0011  j!,';iinocl  on  tlio  festlviil  of  C'lAi'. 
St.  il;ittUe\v ;  juul  Itciicti  the  BpaiiisU  name  of  the  ■ — -^ 
river  May.    After  the  carnage,  ms^  was  said  ;  across  ^^f^fl' 
raised;  and  the  site  for  a  clviirch  selected,  on  ground    ^i- 
Rtill  arnoking  with  the  blood  of  a  peaceful  colony. 

The  shipwrecked  men  wore,  in  their  ttirn,  soon 
discovered.  Melendez  invited  them  to  rely  on  his 
compassion;  in  a  state  of  lielpless  weakness,  wasted 
by  their  fatigues  at  sea,  half  famished,  destitute  of 
water  and  of  food,  they  capitulated,  and  in  successive 
divisions,  wore  ferried  aci'C^s  the  intervening  river. 
As  the  captives  stepped  upon  the  opposite  bank,  their 
hands  were  tied  behind  them;  and  in  this  way  they 
were  marched  towards  St.  Augustine,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughtc^ house.  When  they  approached  the  fort,  a 
signal  was  givon  ;  and  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  drums,  the  Spaniards  fell  upon  the  unhappy  men, 
who  could  offer  no  resistance.  A  few  Catholics  wore 
spai-ed ;  some  mechanics  wei'C  reserved  as  slaves ;  the  * 
rest  were  massacred, "  not  as  Fi'euchmen,  but  as  Lu- 
therans." The  whole  nimibcv  of  victims  hero  and  at 
the  fort,  is  said,  by  the  French,  to  have  been  about 
nine  hundred;  the  Spanish  accounts  diminish  tlie 
number  of  the  slain,  but  not  the  atrocity  of  the  deed. 

In  1560  Melendez  attempted  to  take  possession  of  1698, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  then  known  as  St.  Mary's.  A  vessel 
was  despatched  from  his  squadi-on  with  thirty  soldiei-s 
and  two  .Dominicans,  to  settle  that  region  and  con- 
vert its  inhabitants;  but  disheartened  by  contrary 
winds  and  the  certain  perils  of  the  propmed  coloniza- 
tion, they  turned  about  before  coming  near  tlie  )>ay, 
and  sailed  for  Seville,  spreading  the  worafc  accounts  of 
a  country  which  none  of  them  had  scon. 

SIclendc/.  returned  to  Spain,  intpovcrislied,  but 
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OJiAP.  triumpliant.  The  Frencli  govoniment  hoard  of  his 
■ — A--  outi'age  with  apathy,  and  made  not  even  a  rcirton- 
ifiGO.  straiice  on  the  mm  of  a  colonyj  which,  if  it  had  been 
protected,  wonUl  have  given  to  Finance  an  empire  in 
the  sontJi,  before  Bngland  bad  planted  a  single  spot 
on  the  new  continent.  History  lias  been  more  faith- 
ful, and  has  sfsbted  huinauity  by  giving  to  the  ciimo 
of  Melendez  an  infamous  notoriety,  Thefu^t  town  in 
tJio  United  States  sprung  from  the  unrelenting  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  king.  Wo  admire  the  rapid  growtli 
of  our  larger  citii^;  tlie  anddeo  ti'ansformation  of 
portiojB  of  the  wilderness  into  blooming  states.  St. 
Angiistine  prescnte  a  stronger  contrast,  in  its  transition 
from  the  bigoted  policy  of  Pliilip  II.  to  the  American 
principle  of  religious  liberty. 
i^Gt.  The  Ilugnenota  and  the  Fi-ench  nation  did  not 
share  tho  indifforenco  of  tlie  court.  Dominic  de 
Gourgnes— a  bold  soldier  of  Gascony,  whoso  life  liad 
been  a  series  of  adventures,  now  employed  iu  tlic  army 
against  Spain,  now  a  prisoner  and  a  galley-slave 
among  the  Spaniards,  tak&R  by  the  Turl«s  ivith  the 
vessel  in  whieli  he  rowed,  and  redeoraod  by  the  eom- 
mandev  of  the  knlglite  of  Malta — burned  with  a  de- 
sire to  avenge  his  own  wronj^  and  tho  honor  of  his 
country.  The  sale  of  his  property,  and  tho  conhibu- 
tioia  of  hU  friends,  furnished  the  means  of  equipping 
three  ship,  in  which,  with  one  lunulrcd  and  fifty  men, 
Aug.  lie,  on  the  twenty-socond  of  August,  15fi7,  embarked 
^^'  for  I'lorida,  to  destroy  and  revenge.  He  surprised 
two  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Matheo;  and,  as 
terror  magnified  the  number  of  his  followers,  tho  con- 
sternation of  the  Spaniards  enabled  Inni  to  gain  pos- 
Bcssion  of  the  larger  establish  mej  it,  near  tlio  spot 
whicii  tliC  French  colony  liad  occnpicil.     Too  %s'eak  to 
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maintain  his  position,  lie,  in  May,  1568,  hastily  weighed  chap. 
anchor  for  l^iiropc,  having  firat  hanged  his  prisonoi-s  —w 
upon  the  trees,  and  placed  over  them  the  inscription:  ^^'''^■ 
"  I  do  not  this  as  nnto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as 
unto  traitoi^,  robbers  and  murderers."    The  natives 
who  had  been  ill  treated  both  by  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Fi-eneh,  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  seeing  their 
enemies  butcher  one  another. 

The  attack  of  the  fie'ry  Gascon  was  but  a  parsing 
storm,  li^-ance  disavowed  the  elipedition,  and  relin- 
quished all  pretension  to  Florida.  Spain  grasped  at  it 
as  B  portion  of  her  dominions ;  and,  if  discovery  oonld 
confer  a  right,  her  claim  was  founded  in  justice.  In  Jl^]'^" 
1673,  Pedro  Melendez  Marqnoz,  nephew  to  tho  Ade-  fF* 
lantado,  Molcndoa  do  Aviles,  pursued  tho  explorations  &" 
hegnn  by  his  relative.  Having  traced  tho  coast  line 
from  tlic  Southern  Cape  of  Florida,  ho  sailed  into  the 
Chesapeake  b.ay,  ostimetod  the  distance  between  its 
headlands,  took  soundings  of  the  ivatcr  in  its  elmnnel, 
and  observed  its  many  harboi-s  and  deep  rivers,  navi- 
gable for  ships.  His  voyage  may  have  e.ttendod  afow 
miles  north  of  tho  bay.  Tho  territory  ivhieh  he  saw 
was  held  by  Spain  to  be  a  part  of  her  dominions ;  but 
wto  left  by  her  in  abeyance.  Cuba  remained  tho 
centre  of  her  West  Indian  possossion,s,  and  every  thing 
around  it  was  iueludod  within  her  enij>ire,  Ilor 
undisputed  sovereignty  was  assorted  not  only  over 
the  archipelagos  within  the  tropics,  but  over  tho 
continent  round  tho  inner  scos.  From  the  remotest 
Bouth-eosteru  cape  of  tho  Caribbean,  along  the  whole 
shore  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,  and  beyond  it,  all  was 
hei-3.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  lay  embosomed  within  her 
torritoj'ics. 
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TuK  attenipts  of  the,  Fii^n*:li  to  coloni/.«  Florida, 
tiimigh  uiijirotcctod  am!  unsucoirssfui,  were  not  wiiliout 
an  iin|iortimt  iiifliimico  on  siicceodiiig  events.  Alioiit 
the  time  of  the  retnra  of  l)e  Goiiiguos,  Walter  Hiili-ij^h,' 
a  joiiii';  Kiiglisliman,  had  abriiptl}'  left  tlio  iiniversU}' 
of  Oxford,  to  take  part  in  the  civil  contests  lietween  the 
fi?5  Huguenots  and  the  CathoIit:s  in  Fiance,  and  willi  the 
prince  of  Navarro,  afterwards  Henry  iV.,  was  learning 
the  art  of  war  under  the  veteran  Coligny.  The  Prot- 
estant party  was,  at  that  time,  strongly  excited  with 
indignation  at  tho  massacre  which  J)e  Gonrgnt's  had 
avenged;  and  Raleigh  could  not  Imt  gather  fioni  his 
associates  and  his  coiinnaiuh^r  inti^lligeiice  respecting 
Florida  and  iIh;  iiavi^^ation  to  lliose  regions.  Some  of 
the  niiserahle  men  who  escaped  from  the  ilrst  expe- 
dition, had  been  conilueted  to  Fli/ahefh,''  and  had 
kiiidicd  in  the  piililie  mind  in  Fngland  a  d(^slrc  (or  the 
])i)ssessioii  of  the,  sonthcrn  coast  of  our  rcpnhli(-;  tin; 
re|)oris  of  Ilau'kiiis,^  who  had  been  the  beiud'actin  of 
the  I'rench  on  the  River  JNIay,  increased  the  national 
e.xciienif^nt ;  and  I)e  Morgues,^  (he  painttn-,  wh<i  had 
sketched  in  Florida  the  most  remarkaliie  aj)pearanccs 
of  nature,  ultimately  found  the  opportunity  of  hnisliing 
his  designs,  through  the  munificence  of  Rali-igh. 

1  OliW  UaleiKli,  10,  17.    Tjl-       3  fln-l.  iii.  r>l!J-(il7, 
Icr'u  Itali'jirl),  I!!— 'i!.  4  iliikluyi,  iii.  ;«M.    Conipnro  a 

0  llHliluyi,  iii.  3d4  liiaritiniil  nolo  to  iii,  435. 
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Tlie  cx}iei.litioiis  of  the  Oabota,  tlioiigli  tliey  had  cum: 
revealed  ti  continent  of  easy  access,  in  a  temperate  -^r-^ 
Kono,  had  failed  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Indies; 
and  their  fame  was  dimmed  by  that  of  Vaseo  da 
Gama,  whose  achievement  made  Lisbon  the  cra})onum 
of  Europe.  Tliorno  and  Eliot,  of  Bi'istol,  visited 
Newfoundland  probably  in  1503  ;  in  that  year,  sav- 
ages in  their  wild  attire  were  exhibited  to  the  king; 
but  North  America  as  yet  invited  no  colony,  for  it 
promised  no  sndden  wealth,  while  the  Indies  more  and 
more  inflamed  commercial  cupidity.  In  March,  1501, 
Henry  Yll.  granted  an  excbisivo  privilege  of  trade  to 
a  company  composed  half  of  Englishmen,  half  of  Por- 
tuguese, with  leave  to  sail  towards  any  point  in  the 
compass,  and  the  incidental  right  to  iidiabit  the  regions 
wJiich  should  bo  found ;  there  is,  however,  no  pi'oof 
that  a  voyage  was  made  under  the  authority  of  thia 
commission.  In  December  of  the  following  year,  a 
new  grant  in  part  to  the  same  patentees*,  promised  a 
forty  yeai^'  monopoly  of  trade,  an  equally  wide  scope 
for  adventure,  and  larger  favor  to  the  alien  associates ; 
but  even  these  groat  privileges  seem  not  to  have  been 
followed  by  an  expedition.  The  only  connection 
which  as  yet  existed  between  England  and  the  New 
World  was  with  Newfoundland  and  its  fislieries. 

Tho  idea  of  planting  agricultural  colonies  in  the 
temijoi-ato  regions  of  America  was  slowly  developed, 
and  could  gain  vigor  only  from  a  long  succession  of 
efforts  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tho 
globe.  The  last  voyage  of  Columbus  still  had  for  its 
purpose  a  western  passage  to  India;  with  which  he, 
to  his  dying  hour,  believed  that  the  lands  of  his  dis- 
covery were  connected.  In  tho  conception  of  Europe 
the  new  continent  vm  very  slo;^'ly  disengaged  from 
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cii.ir.  the  eastei-nmc^t  lands  of  Asia,  and  its  coloniz;itioji  wiia 
•— f^  not  earnestly  attempted  till  Its  separate  existence  ^v!m 
clearly  mcertained. 

Besides;  Henry  YII.,  aa  a  CatlioVie,  conld  not 
wholly  disregard  the  bull  of  the  pope,  which  gave  to 
Bpaiii  a  parainoiuifc  title  to  the  North  American 
world  ;  and  as  a  prince  ho  sought  a  counterjioise  to 
France  in  an  intimato  Spanish  alliance,  which  ho 
liojied  to  eonflrm  by  tho  succeesivo  marriage  of  one 
of  bis  sons  after  the  other  to  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
j-oungest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Heniy  VIII.,  on  his  accession,  sun-cndered  to  his 
fatheiMn-law  the  services  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  Once, 
pei'haps  in  1517,  the  young  king  promoted  a  ^1oyage 
of  discovery,  bat  it  "  tooke  no  full  eftect."  To  avoid 
interference  with  Spain,  Hobei't  Thorne,  of  Bristol, 
who  had  long  imided  in  Seville,  proposed  voyages  to 
the  east  by  way  of  the  north ;  believing  that  there 
would  be  found  an  open  sea  near  the  pole,  over  which, 
during  the  arctic  continuous  day,  Englishmen  might 
reach  the  land  of  spices  without  travelling  half  so  far 
as  by  the  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1527  an  expedition,  favored  by  Tlonry  VIII. 
and  Wolsey,  sailed  fj'om  Plymonth  for  tlie  discovery 
of  the  northwest  passage.  But  the  larger  ship  \vii$  lost 
in  July  among  icebergs  in  a  great  storm ;  in  August, 
accounts  of  the  disaster  were  font'arded  to  the  king 
and  to  the  cardinal  from  the  haven  of  8t.  John,  in 
Newfoundland.  The  flsheii^  of  that  region  were 
already  fi-equentcd  not  l)y  the  English  only,  but  also 
by  Normans,  Biscayans,  and  liretons. 

The  i-opndiation  of  Cathai-iiio  of  Aragon  by 
Henry  VIH.  sundered  his  political  connection  with 
Spain,  which  already  began  to  fearKnglish  rivaliy  in 
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tlio  "New  World.  Ho  was  vigorous  in  Km  atlciiijits  to  citap, 
Bnpprests  piracy;  and  the  navigation  of  hh  siibjecta  ^-v-^ 
flourished  «nder  his  protection.  The  banner  of  St. 
George  was  often  displayed  in  the  harbors  of  North- 
ern Africa  and  in  tho  Xjevimtj  and  now  that  com- 
nierco,  emancipated  from  the  limits  of  the  inner  seas, 
we!it  1>oldIy  forth  uj>ou  the  oceans,  the  position  of 
England  gave  her  a  pledge  of  8^J^erioritJ^ 

All  account  exists  of  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
west in  1536,  conducted  by  llore,  of  I.on«lon,  and 
"  assisted  liy  the  good  countoiiance  of  Henry  VIII," 
But  the  two  ahipa,  the  Trhiity  and  the  jilinion,  were 
worn  out  by  a  troubleaomo  voyage  of  more  than  two 
raonthsi,  before  they  reached  a  liarbor  in  Newfoundland, 
There  the  dislieartened  adventureis  wasted  away, 
from  famine  and  misciy.  In  the  cxti-eoiity  of  their 
distr&'»,  a  B^'ench  ship  arrived,  "  well  furnished  with 
vittaik : "  of  this  they  obtained  possession  by  a  stroke 
of  *'  poHeie,"  and  set  sail  for  England.  The  I'Vench, 
following  in  the  English  ship,  coniplaitted  of  the  ex- 
change, upon  which  Henry  VIII.,  of  his  own  private 
purse, "  made  tliem  full  and  royal  recompense."  In 
1541,  the  fisheries  of  "  Newland  "  wore  favored  by  «u 
Ewt  of  parliament,  the  Jji-st  which  refers  to  America. 

The  accession  of  I'Jdward,  in  1547,  and  the  conse- 
qxient  Mcendency  of  Pratestantism,  marks  the  era 
when  England  began  to  foreshadow  her  maritime 
superiority.  In  the  fii-st  year  of  his  reign  the  council 
advanced  a  hundred  pountb  for  Cabot,  "a  pilot,  to 
come  outof  Hispain  to  serve  and  inhabit  la  England." 
In  the  next  year,  the  iisheric«  of  Newfoundland,  which 
had  suffered  from  exactions  by  the  oflieera  of  the  Ad- 
miralL}-,  obtained  the  protection  of  a  spechd  act,  "to 
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CiiAi'.  tlie  intent  tliat  niorclianfe  niid  ilsliernion  miglit  uso 
*-■.-■-•  the  trade  of  fishino;  freely  without  siicls  charges." 

In  15']'9  Sebastian  Cabot  wiis  onco  more  iu  Eng- 
Iniul,  Iji'Oiiglit  ovei-  at  the  cost  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  pensioitetl  as  grand  pilot ;  nor  wouhl  ho  again 
return  to  Seville,  though  liis  return  waa  ofReially  de- 
manded by  the  emperor.  lie  obtained  of  the  king 
a  copy  of  the  patent  to  his  family,  of  which  the  orig* 
inal  had  been  lost,  but  neithoi"  proposed  ne^v  voy* 
ages  to  our  shores  nor  cherished  plans  of  colonization. 
He  seemed  to  set  no  si^ccial  value  on  his  discovery  of 
North  America.  To  find  a  shorter  route  to  the  land 
of  spices  he  had  sailed  in  1498  from  Bristol ;  in  1527, 
had  led  forth  a  Spanish  expedition,  which  reached 
La  riata  and  the  Parana.  Still  liaunted  by  the 
dream  of  liis  youth,  he  wjis  again  to  fail,  yet  not  with- 
out unexpectedly  making  known  the  a\'C)me  by  sea 
to  lluscovy.  He  had  vainly  tried  the  northwest  and 
the  sonthwest ;  Jio  now  advised  to  attempt  a  passage 
by  the  northeast,  and  was  made  president  of  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  who  undertook  the  enterprise. 

In  May,  1553,  tho  fleet  of  three  ships,  under  the 
commatul  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  following  tlto  iH- 
striictions  of  Cabot,  now  almost  an  octogenarian,  drop- 
ped down  the  Thames  with  the  intent  to  roach  China 
by  dotibiing  the  northern  promontory  of  Norway.  Tho 
admiral,  separated  from  his  companions  in  a  storm, 
was  driven  by  the  cold  in  Septembci-  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  Lapland  liarbor.  Wlien  search  was  made  fo 
him  in  the  follou'ing  spring,  his  whole  company  had 
perished  from  cold ;  Willoughby  himself,  whose 
papeifj  showed  that  he  Iiad  survived  till  January, 
was  found  dead  m  his  cabin.  Richard  Chancel- 
lor, in  one  of  the  other  ships,  reached  tho  harbor 
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of  Arcliaiigd,     Tim  was  "  tho  (Uscovciy  of  UusHia,"  cu.w. 
and  tliB  coniiiiiMianncnt  of  uiaritiiiu!  conimoi'i^t;  wilii  "-^ 
tiiat  empiro.     A  Spanish  writor  ciiiis  llio  n;suli  of  llie  !■''■"'■'- 
voyaf^e  "a  discovery  of  now  Indies."'     TJio  Uiissian 
iialioii,    one   of  tho    o!di!st   and    loast  mixed  in  Eii" 
FOjic    now  awakening  from  a  long  luthargy,  onicrgod 
into  jiolilical  distinction.     We  Iiavo  soon  lliat,  aliuut 
elevi^ii  yc^ais    from    this    time,  tlic    first   town    in    ihc 
United  Slates'  territory  was  pin-niancntly  Imilt.     So 
vajiid  aro  tho  changes  on  the  theatre  of  nations !     One 
of  the  hiading  |)Owers  of  the  age,  but  ahout  two  and  a 
hah"  ci'nliiries  a-jo  l)(;eame  known  to  Western  .lCi(ro|ie; 
anodier  had  not  then  one  white  man  within  its    limits. 

'I'he  j)iiiK:ij)h!  of  joint  stock  c()inj)anics,  so  favorable 
to  every  ent(!r|irise  of  uncertain  result,  liy  dividing  the 
risks,  and  by  noiirisliirig  a  spirit  of  ennilons  zeal  in  liidiaH 
of  an  inviting  scheme,  was  a|)j)li('d  to  the  pnrposes  of 
navifjaiion;  and  a  coni));iny  of  mercliaiH  advenuners  15G5 
was  incorporated  for  the  discovery  of  nnkiiown   hinds.'' 

For  even  the  intolerance  of  Queen  iMary  conld  not  l55a 
elieck  the  passion  for  nniritime  adventLne.     'I'lie  sea  5553 
was  becoming  the  elenK-nl  on  which  l^n-flish  valor  was 
10  display  its  {greatest  Ijoldiiess  ;   i''.nj>lisli  sailors  mOlher 
feared  the  sniiry  h(!ats  and  consuming  fi-vers  of  the 
tropics,    nor    the    hilensc    sevoriiy   ol'  noiihcni    cold. 
The  trade  to  Kussia,  now  that  the  ]H>rt  of  Archangid 
had  lieen  discovered,  gradually  inereased  and  beeamc 
very  lucrative;  and  a  regular  and  as  yet  an  innocent  l55ii 
connneree  was  carried  on  with  Africa.^     The  m:n 
of  Mary  with  the  king  of  S|iaiii  tended  to  o.vcile  the 
emulation  which  it  was  designed  to  cimek.     The  en- 

1  Hakiiivt,  i.9r>l-~'^4.  Turner's        3  Tho  VUffP  to  Oiiinmi  in  15.13, 
Endsntl,  liL  tiua-^itJl.    Putcliiw,    in  KJeii  and  Willos,  fo!.  ;at^-337— 

ill.  4(fi.  Am.  tisa. 

»  ^aft!ny^  i.  ai)8-^)M. 
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cirAi'.  thiislasni  Jiwakcncd  by  tlu;  iiiilliant  pagnaiitrj  wiili 
— ^  wliicli  King  I'liilii)  was  iiHnidiiftHt  into  London,  excited 
Kldiard  K(l<;u'  to  gaiiicr  into  a  voiunu!  lliti  history  o( 
lliu  most  mt'innraijle  maniimo  (;-\|u>{ii(io!is.  Rfiigious 
rostmiiits,  tlio  thirst  for  rapid  wealth,  tlio  (icsiro  of 
straugo  advLMilurti,  had  driven  the.  Iioldest  s|!!ri!H  of 
Spain  to  tiic  New  World ;  tlmir  deeds  liud  been  eont- 
memonUod  hy  ibo  copious  and  acciirato  details  of  llui 
Sj)anish  historians;  and  llic  Englisli,  through  thb  alli- 
ance of  their  sovereign  made  familiar  with  llie  Spanish 
language  and  literatnre,  became  emulous  of  Sj)anish 
success  beyond  the  ocean. 
1558.  The  finnncss  of  Elizabeth  seconded  the  enterprise 
ot  her  subje(;ts.  TlHjy  «'cre  rendered  the  iHOrt;  ]iroud 
and  intractable  for  the  short  and  unsuccessful  effort  lo 
make  Kugland  an  appendage  to  Spain;  and  the  tri- 
umph of  IVotestantism,  quickening  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, gave  a  new  imjxilso  to  the  people.  Kiigland,  no 
longer  the  ally,  but  the  antagonist  of  Phili[t,  claimed 
the  glory  of  being  the  mistress  of  (he  northern  seas,  and 
prepared  to  extend  its  commerce  to  every  clime,  'i'ho 
queen  gtrengthened  her  navy,  filled  her  arsenals,  and 
encouraged  the  birilding  of  ships  in  England:  she  ani- 
mated the  adventurers  to  Knssia  and  to  (Mrica  by  her 
I5fil  special  protection  ;  and  while  her  subjects  were  en- 
Is'uB.  dcavoring  to  penetrate  into  Persia  by  land,  and  enlarge 
tjieir  commerce  with  the  East^  by  comlfniing  the  use  of 
ships  and  caravans,  tlic  harbors  of  Spanish  America 
were  at  the  same  time  visited  by  their  privateers  in 
pursuit  of  the  rich  galh-ons  of  Spain,  and  at  least  from 
1554-8  thirty  to  fifty  English  ships  came  annually  to  the  bays 
and  banks  of  Newfoundland.* 

1  l^duii'a  Dccados,  ptibllslioi!  in  cliaiitPH  of  !.f>ni!on,  S;c.  m  l.')fi) 

1555.  I.ili7,  irniC.  I'd.  -.m,  nud  H! 

s  I'MuH  mill  Willc!'.  'I'lie  VaynirPS  3  I'iifl;liur«l,  in  llukliiji,  iii.  m 
Of  I'orsJii,   tmvcilcl   l>y   ftic   iltor- 
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The  j)ossiIiilityof  eiTcctiiig  a  uorUi-ivest  passage  h;ul  ckai' 
ever  lii'cn  tiiaiiuaiitctl  by  Cabot.  Tiie  sluily  of  g(;(>^-  •"~- 
i-a|>lty  liad  now  bt;comc  an  iiitcresliiig  pui'siiit;  ilii; 
|Ji-i;.ss  UM'MKtd  U'ilh  books  of  iraveb,  nuijis  and  di^scriji- 
tidiiH  of  till!  earth  ;  and  Sir  Ilmnphrcy  Gilbi'it,  r('|)o.sin^ 
iVoni  i\n:  roils  of  war,  engaged  dui;j)l)-  in  lliii  sfinicn  of 
C().srn()gi'a|ihy.  A  judicious  and  \vell--\vritteii  arguiucnt' 
ill  liivor  ol"  the  iiossibitily  of  a  norlh-wcstcrii  passage 
was  iliii  iVuit  of  Iiis  iitorary  industry. 

Thi;  sanio  vi(;\vs  wi-ro  ontcrtaiiuKl  by  oiio  of  the  ifiTfi 
holdosl  men  wiio  I'ver  ventured  u|iun  the  oecan.  For 
fifteen  ytiars,  IMartiu  Frobishcv,  an  Eugli-shniaii,  w«ll 
vorsc-d  ill  various  navigation,  had  rovolveii  tiie  design 
of  accomiihshing  the  dineovery  of  tiic  Jiorth"\vestom 
passage;  estemning  it  "the  only  thing  of  (lie  worhi, 
tliat  iviis  yet  Jeft  undoin;,  by  which  a  notabh;  niinde 
might  be  made  famous  and  fortunate."^  Too  poor 
himself  to  provide  a  siiip,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  con- 
ferred with  friends  ^  in  vain  he  oHcrcd  his  services  to 
jnen'hants.  After  years  of  desire,  liis  rc[)resenta!ions 
found  a  heaving  at  court ;  and  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick, 
liberally  ])romoted  his  design.^  Two  small  barks  of 
twf'iitj-hve  and  of  twenty  tons',  with  a  piiiuaeo  of  ten 
tons'  burden,  composed  the  ivliole  fleet,  which  was  to 
enter  gulfs  that  none  before  him  had  visited.  As  thoy  jiuw 
dro[)[)ed  down  the  Thames,  Queen  Elizabeth  ivas-ed 
her  hand  in  token  of  favor,  and,  by  an  hojiorable  mes- 
sage, transmitted  her  a|)j)rohation  of  an  adventure 
nhieli  her  own  treasures  had  not  contributed  to  ad- 
vance During  a  storm  on  the  voyage,  the  |)innace 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea ;  the  mariners  in  tlio 
Michael  b<;came  Uirrificd,  and  turned  their  prow  liome- 

t  Ilakluyt,  iii.  !)9— 47.  cr'a  voyage,  in  Kden  mid  Wittcs, 

s  Best,  ill  llnkliiyt,  ill  i^a  M  WO,  iiml  fT.;    iti  Il.ikliiyt,  iii. 

a  Willes'a  I'iwBV  for  M.  Frobish-  '17-  --.W 
VOL.    I.                   II 
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cirAi".  wards;  but  Froliisliei-,  in  a  vossd  not  mucli  surpassinj^ 
— ^^  hi  toiiiiago  the  biirgo  of  a  man-of-war,  madis  !iis  way, 
ir,7G.  feailtsss  and  nnattmidtid,  to  the  shon-s  of  Labrador, 
and  to  a  passago  or  udet  north  of  ihc  entrance  ol 
Ilndsou's  liiiy.  A  strange  ijurvi-rsion  has  transfericd 
tin;  sw'no  of  liis  discoveries  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland;'  it  was  among  a  gronp  of  Aniericaii 
ishmds,  in  the  hitititde  of  sixty-three  degrees  and  eight 
inimttes,  tliat  lie  entered  whiit  seemed  to  be  a  strait 
Ho|)o  suggested  that  his  olijc-ct  was  obtained;  that  llie 
land  on  the  smith  was  America;  on  the  north  was  tlie 
continent  of  Asia;  an<l  iliat  tlie  strait  opened  into  the 
.inniiensc  Pacific.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Frobishcr. 
for  penetrating  far  beyond  sill  former  mariners  into 
the  bays  and  among  I  he  islands  of  this  Meta  Incognita, 
tliis  nnknown  goal  of  discovery.  Yet  his  voyage  was 
a  failure.  To  land  upon  an  island,  and,  perliaps,  on 
the  main  ;  to  gather  up  stones  and  rubbish,  in  loken  of 
having  taken  possession  of  the  country  for  Kli/.abeth: 
to  seize  one  of  the  natives  of  the  north  for  exhibition 
to  the  gaze  of  Europe ; — these  were  all  the  results 
whicli  he  accomplished. 
1577.  What  followed  marks  the  insane  passions  of  the  age 
America  and  mines  were  always  ihoughi  of  together. 
A  sione,  which  !iad  been  br<night  from  the  frozen 
regions,  was  pronouniH:d  by  the  rcfuiers  of  T-oiuton  to 
contain  gold.  The  news  excited  the  wakf;iid  avarice 
of  llui  city:  there  were  not  wanting  tltose  wiio  en- 
deavored to  purchase  of  Elizabeth  a  lease  of  the  new 
lands,  of  which  the  loose  minerals  were  so  full  of  the 
precious  metal.  A  fleet  was  innnciliaK^ly  fitled  out,  lo 
procure  more  of  the  golii,  rallier    ihan  to  make  any 

>  Fnrstcr's  Norllicni  Voyoijes,  S7'l— iiS'I;  Hist,  den  Vojogcs,  t  kv 
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Uiniiov  research  for  tlio  ]);tss:ino  into  tlu;  I'arifK; ;  and  uuav 
iIk;  (|iici'n,  who  liiid  coiitrilititf-d  iiolhiti^  to  the,  voyage  — .-^ 
of  discovery,  sv.nl  a  large  ship  of  iic.r  own  to  join  tlic  ^^''"' 
o.\|)inii(i(m,  which  was  now  (o  cojidiiet  to  iii/iiiito 
ojinh'iici!.  More  men  ihaii  could  be  employed  vohm- 
teercd  tlielr  serviees ;  those  who  were  dlNcharf^ed 
r<'si;;!n:d  their  liriHiant  hojies  with  retiK-tanee.  The 
lliariiici'.s,  havin;^  rceelved  the  eomiiuiiiioii,  enil)ark(;(i  May 
for  (lie  arctic  Kl  JJorach),  "and  \vlth  a  nieiiii'  wind" 
soon  arrived  at  the  Orlineys.  As  they  reaebt'd  ihe  Jiii"> 
north-eastern  coast  of  America,  the  danf;;crs  ol'  the  [jolar 
seas  liecanie  inuninent ;  moiuttains  of  ice  encompassed 
thcin  on  every  ^'ulv. ;  but  as  the  icebergs  wfw.  brilliant 
in  the  higti  huitnck!  with  the  light  of  an  almost  per- 
[)elnal  .summer's  day,  the  worst  perils  wt;re  avoided. 
Vet  the  manners  were  alternately  agitated  with  fears 
of  shipwreck  and  joy  at  escape.  At  one  moment  they 
exiKM'U'd  deaili ;  and  at  the  next  they  looked  for  gold. 
Tlie  licet  made  no  diseoveries ;  it  did  not  advance  so 
far  as  l''rol)ish(^r  alone  had  done.'  Hut  it  found  largo 
hea|)s  of  earth,  which,  even  to  the  inerednlons,  seemed 
plaiidy  to  contain  the  coveted  wealth  ;  bi^sidcs,  spiders 
aboimded;  and  "spiders  were"  affirmed  to  be  "true 
signs  of  great  store  of  gold.'"  In  fi'(!i2;ht!ng  the  slii|)s, 
the  admiral  himself  toiled  like  a  painful  laborer.  Ilyw 
strange,  in  hinnan  airajrs,  is  the  mi.viure  of  sublime 
courage  and  hidierons  folly!  Wliftit  beldtn"  maritime 
enlcrprist;,  than,  in  that  day,  a  voyage  to  hinds  lying 
nonli  of  Hudson's  Straits  !  What  folly  more  egregious, 
than  to  have  gone  there  for  a  lading  of  useless  earth ! 

But  credulity  is  aj)!  to  be  self-willed.     \Vhat  is  there 
which  the  passion  for  gold  will  not  prompt,''     It  defies 

llovf  ricli,  (lien,  the  ulofivca  of  n 
,    03.     library! 
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cuAw  (liiii'ri^r,  and  lait'rlis  at  obstacles ;  k  resists  loss,  and  anti- 
in.       ,    "  "  ,      .       .     .  .     .    .     .     „ 

ctpatcs  tnuisurtis ;  uinTieiiliiig  m  its  pursuit,  it  is  disai 

to  the  voice  of  inoicy,  and  bliiid  to  lliu  caiuions  oljiid^- 
mciit ;  it  can  ponetiatc  tlu!  prairies  of  Arkansas,  and 
covet  tile  moss-f^rown  banciis  of  llie  Esquinuiux,  I 
1578  iiavc  now  io  relate  the  (list  attempt  of  tlio  English, 
inider  the  iiationaj^e  of  Elizabeth,  to  plant  an  cstab- 
lisiiinent  in  America.' 

It  was  b(?liev(^d  that  the  rldi  mines  of  the  polar 
rcj^ions  would  countervail  llic  charges  of  a  eosll)"  ad- 
venliin: ;  the  liope  of  a  passage  to  Cathay  incn^ascd; 
and  for  the  security  of  the  newly-discovered  lands, 
soldiers  and  discreet  men  were  seli;cted  to  become  their 
inhaliiianls.  A  magnincent  fleet  of  fiftc-en  sail  was 
assembled,  in  part  at  llie  expense  of  Elizaheth ;  the 
sons  of  the  English  gentry  embarked  as  volnnteers ; 
one  hiindn^d  pe.rsoiis  v/i;ro  chosen  to  form  the  colony, 
which  was  to  secure  to  England  a  country  more  de- 
sirable than  Pern,  a  country  too  inhos])itable  to  jiroduee 
a  trei!  or  a  shrub,  yet  where  gold  lay,  not  charily  vmix- 
cealed  in  mines,  but  glistening  in  heaps  upon  the 
surface.  Twelve  vessels  were  to  return  imaiGdiatGly 
with  cargoes  of  the  ore ;  three  were  ordered  to  remain 
an'l  aid  the  settlement  The  nortli-west  passage  wiis 
now  become  of  less  consideration;  Asia  itself  could 
not  vie  with  the  richea  of  this  hyperborean  arehipelaj^o. 
1673  Ikit  the  entrance  to  these  wealthy  islands  was  ren- 
'Itf  dcred  dillieult  by  frost;  and  Iho  fleet  of  Frobisher,  as 
s,lpt,  itnowajiproached  tlie  American  coaat>  was  bewildered 
^'  among  immense  icebergs,  which  were  so  vast,  tbat^  as 
tliey  melted,  torrents  poured  from  them  in  sparkling 
waterfalls.  One  vessel  was  crurflied  and  sunk,  though 
the  men  on  board  were  saved.      In  the  dangerous 

1  Uakh\yt,  iii.  71-^73. 
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mists,  tlio  slii^js  lost  tlieif  coiiiso,  and  caiiio  into  tlio  chap 
straits  wliich  have  since  Ijccii  calied  Iliidsoii's,  and  — ^ 
lyliidi  lie  soiitii  of  the  imagined  gold  regions.  The  1'>'8 
admiral  believed  himsulf  able  to  sail  through  to  the 
Pacific,  and  resolve  the  doubt  respecting  th<!  passage. 
Hut  his  duty  as  a  mercantile  agent  controlled  his  desire 
of  glory  as  a  navigator.  He  struggled  to  regain  the 
harbor  where  his  vessels  were  to  be  laden ;  and,  after 
encounlcring  peril  of  every  kind  ;  "  getting  in  at  t)ni! 
gap  and  out  at  another;"  escaping  only  by  miracle 
from  hidden  rocks  and  unknown  currents,  ice,  and  a 
lee  shore,  which  was,  at  one  time,  avoided  oidy  by  a 
prosperons  breath  of  wind  In  the  very  moment  of  ex- 
treme danger, — he  at  last  arrived  at  the  haven  in  the 
Countess  of  Warwic^k's  Sound.  The  /.eal  of  the  vol- 
unteer colonists  had  moderated  \  and  llie  dislicarlcned 
sailors  were  ready  to  nuuiuy.  One  ship,  laden  wilh 
provisions  for  the  colony,  deserted  and  rcfnrned;  and 
an  island  was  discovered  with  enough  of  the'  black  ore 
"  to  sufliec  all  the  gold-gluttons  of  the  world."  The 
plan  of  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  It  only  re- 
mained to  freight  the  lionic-bounii  ships  with  a  sIoh; 
of  minerals.  They  who  engage  in  a  foolish  project, 
combine,  in  case  of  failure,  to  conceal  their  loss;  for  a 
confession  of  the  truth  would  be  an  Impeachment  of 
their  judgment;  so  that  unfortunate  sprcidations  are 
promptly  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  adventurers  and 
the  historians  of  the  voyage  are  silent  about  the  dispo- 
sition which  ivas  made  of  the  cargo  of  the  fleet.  The 
kiiowlcsdgc  of  the  seas  was  not  exfcinded  ;  the  credulity 
of  avarice  mot  with  a  rebuke  ;  and  tlu!  belief  in  regions 
of  gold  among  the  Esquimaux  was  dissipated;  but 
there  remained  a  firm  conviction,  that  a  passage  to  t\m 
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CHAP,  Pacific  OcoiiJi  might  yet  bt!  tliicadod  ainoug  (liu  icijlKtr^s 

.*v^  and  iiortiicni  islands  of  America.' 

While  Frobislior  was  tims  attempting  to  obtain 
wealtii  and  fam<5  on  tlie  north-i;iist  coast  of  America, 
the  woatern  Uinits  of  tltc  territory  of  tlic.  United  States 
became  known.     Embarking  on  a  voyage  in  (jnest  of 

1577   fortune,  Francis  Drake  acquired  immense  treasures  as 

1680.  3  freebooter  in  the  Spanish  harbors  on  tlie  Pacific, 
and,  having  laden  bis  ship  with  kjjoiIs,  gained  for  him- 
self enduring  glory  by  circumnavigating  the  globe. 
But  before  following  in  the  jtath  which  the  ship  of 
Magellan  had  thus  fai'  alone  dared  to  pursue,  Drako 
determined  to  (explore  the  nortii-w(!Stern  coast  of 
America,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  strait  ivhicli 
connects  the  oceans.  With  this  view,  he  crossed  tlie 
equator,  sailed  beyond  the  peninsula  of  California,  and 
followed  the  continent  to  the  latitude  of  forty-three 
dfigi-ees,  corresponding  to  the  latitude  of  the  southern 

157D.  borders  of  New  Hampshire.®  Here  the  cold  Keemed 
'"'^'  intolerable  to  men  who  had  just  left  the  troi»i<'H. 
Despairing  of  success,  he  retired  to  a  harbor  jn  a 
milder  latitude,  within  tiic  limits  of  Mexico;  and, 
having  refitted  his  ship,  and  named  the  country  New 
Albion,  he  sailed  for  England,  through  the  seas  of 
Asia.-  'I'huH  was  the  southern  part  of  the  Orc-gon  ter- 
ritory first  visited  by  Kuglislimen,  yet  not  till  after  a 

1543,  voyage  of  the  Spanish  from  Acapulco,  commanded  by 
Cabrlllo,  a  Portuguese,  had  trac(;d  the  American  con- 
tiiH'.nt  to  within  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  moulli 

1S03   of  Columbia  River;"   while,  thirteen  years  after  ihe 

'  Oil  Frobishor,  consult  the  ori-  ^  Coiiraoof  Sir  Francis  Drako,  in 

giimlacccuiits  or  Hall,  Sculo,  Ellis,  link.  iii.  534;    Johnson'M    I-ifo   o1 

and  Beat,  willi  K.  Ilnkluyl's   in-  Drnho. 

etructioiis,  In  lUk.  iii,  5'J— liffl.  -  Forstor's  Notthetii  Voyiigos  I>. 
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voyage  oF  Drake,  .ioliii   iW.  Fucli,  a  marlnnr   tVi>iii   I  Ik;  chap 
Isles  of  Oreoce,  rln;n   in  tli(;  oiniiioj  of  tin;  vicsM'tij  of  — ^ 
Mt'xico,  sai!t!(l  iiilo  tin:  bay  wiiich  is  now  known  as  1^93 
till!  GtiK  of  Goori^ia,  ami,  having   for  twenij  days 
steered  tiirongh  its  iiitncato  windiiii>s  nud  numcnms 
islands,  retiimiicl  with  a  belief,  that  flic  (Mitraiuc.  to 
tliB  long-desired    passage  into  the  Atliintic  had   i)i;i!ii 
found.' 

'j'lii!  hislre  of  the  nanic.  of  Drake  is  harmwed  fmm  sr>7Si 
his  success.  In  itself,  this  part  of  his  career  was  Imt 
a  splendid  piracy  against  a  nation  with  which  Ids 
sovereign  and  his  country  professed  to  he  at  peace. 
Oxenham,  a  subordinate  officer,  who  had  venliired  to 
imitate  Ins  master,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and 
hanged;  nor  was  his  punishment  either  unexj)ected 
or  censured  hi  England  as  severe.  Tlie  exploits  of 
Drake,  except  so  far  as  they  nourished  a  love  for  mari- 
time afiairs,  were  injurious  to  commerce ;  the  minds 
of  the  sailors  were  debauched  by  a  passion  for  sudden 
acquisitions;  and  to  receive  regnlar  wages  seemed 
base  and  unmanly,  when,  at  the  easy  peril  of  life,  there 
was  hope  of  iioundless  plunder.  Commerce  and  colo- 
nization icst  on  regular  iudnstry;  the  humble  labor  of 
the  Englisli  fishermen,  who  now  frequented  the  Grand 
Bank,  bred  mariners  for  the  navy  of  their  country,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  its  settlements  in  the  New 
World.  Already  four  hundred  vessels  came  annually 
from  the  harbors  of  Portugal  and  Sjjain,  of  Franco  and 
England,  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  The  Eng- 
lish were  not  there  in  sueh  numbers  as  other  nations, 
for  they  still  frequented  the  fisheries  of  lc:<!land ;  but 

ill.  C.  iv.   B.   ii.     IIiinihol.ll,  Nouv  '  rurclms,  iv    849-852.     Fors- 

tfep.  ii.  4ii^  437-    Ooinjiare  Viagc  ter  ia  skp|itieal ,  h.  in.  c.  iw.  s.  iv 

do  las  (lulc^  Sutil  y  Mcxicana,  llclkiuqi's  Am.  Biu^.  i.  ^34 — '£30 
M.  ^  5?. 
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CHAP,  yet  they  "  were  eoimuonly  lords  in  the  harbors,"  and 
■— v^-  in  the  arrogance  of  naviil  supremacy,  cxaetetl  payment 
1578.  for  protection.'  It  is  an  incident  honorable  to  the 
humanity  of  the  early  voyagers,  that,  on  one  of  the 
American  Ishinds,  not  far  from  the  fishing  stations, 
liogs  and  horned  catth;  were  jnirposely  left,  that  tbcy 
might  multiply  and  become  a  resource  to  some  future 
generation  of  colonists," 

AVhile  the  queen  and  her  adventurers  were  da///led 
by  the  glittering  prospects  of  mines  of  gold  in  tJie 
frozen  regions  of  the  remote  north,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, with  a  sounder  Judgment  and  a  better  knoivledge, 
watcii(ul  the  progress  of  the  fisheries,  and  formed 
hcidthy  plans  for  colonization.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
and  a  member  of  parliament.  He  was  a  judicious 
writer  on  navigation;^  and  tliongh  censured  for  his 
ignorance  of  tJie  principles  of  liberty,''  he  was  esteemed 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  piety,  lie  was  one  of  those  who 
alike  despise  fickleness  and  fear:  danger  never  turned 
him  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  honor  or  the  service  of 
his  sovereign  ;  for  he  knew  that  death  is  inevitable,  and 
the  fame  of  virtue  immortal.*  It  was  not  diffieult  for 
Jimo  Gilbert  to  obtain  a  liberal  patent,'^  formed  according  to 
^''  commercial  theories  of  that  day,  and  to  he  of  per- 
petual efficacy,  if  a  plantation  should  be  established 
within  six  years.  To  the  people  who  might  belong  to 
his  colony,  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  promised  ; 
to  Gilbert,  the  possession  for  himself  or  his  assigns  of 
the  -soil  which  be  might  discover,  and  tlie  sole  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  territory  within  two 

1  See  the  ielter  of  Ant.  f'avk-  3  Ibid.  in.  3»-47. 

jiurst,  who  hail  himself  boon  for  frnir  *  D'Ewea's  Journal,  IBS  and  US 

yoBW  ciifnged   in  the  Ncwfoiiml-  6  Oilbott,  in  Hnkluyt,  Jii.  47. 

fund    trftde,  in    Unkluyt,  iii.    170  «  Tho  patent  may  be  found  iii 

„J74.  Ilaltluy!,  iii.  174— lf(!i  Slilh's  Vit 

9  Hiikhtytjiii.  197.  ginia,4,5,ei  Ilaiwrd  I.S4— 28. 
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iuiiii!rc;d  leagues  of  liis  scttlcniKiit,  with  snpreiiio  exec-  chap 
utive  and  iegislalive  autlioiity.     Thus  tiu!  aUempts  at  ^— v-^ 
eobiii/.atiiOii,  in  which  Cabot  and  Frobisher  liad  failed,  13^3. 
wore  rencwiid    under  a  j)aterit  tliat  eonfcired  every 
immunity  oh  the  leader  of  tlic  enterprise,  and  aban- 
doned the  colonists  themselves  to  the  numiy  of  an  ab- 
sohite  proprietary.    . 

Under  this  patent,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  a  company 
of  volunteer  adventurers,  contributing  largely  from  his 
own  fortune  to  the  preparation.  Jarrings  and  divisions 
ensued,  before  the  voyage  was  begun;  many  aban- 
doned what  they  had  inconsiderately  undertaken ;  ilic 
general  and  a  few  of  his  assured  friends — among  them, 
pcrJiaps,  his  stcp-brothor,  Walter  Raleigh — put  to  sea:  1579 
one  of  his  ships  was  lost ;  and  misfortune  compelled 
the  remainder  to  return.'  The  vagueness  of  the  ac- 
counts of  this  expedition  is  ascribed  to  a  conflict  with  a 
Spanish  fleet,  of  which  the  issue  was  unfavorable  to 
the  little  squadron  of  emigrants,'  Gilbert  allcnnpled 
to  keep  his  patent  alive  by  making  grants  of  lands. 
None  of  his  assigns  succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony; 
and  h<!  was  himself  too  much  impoverished  to  r(^new 
his  eilbrts. 

But  the  pupil  of  Coliguy  was  possessed  of  an  active 
genius,  which  delighted  in  ha'/ardous  adventure;.  To 
prosecute  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  lay  the 
foundation  of  states,  and  ac(piire  immense  domains, 
appeared  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  Raleigh  as  easy 
designs,  wliicb  would  not  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of 
faioi  and  the  career  of  glory  in  England.  Ueforc  the 
limit  of  the  charter  had  expired,  Gilbert,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  equipped  a  new  squadron.  The  fleet  cm-  1588 
barked  under  happy  omens;  the  commander,  on  the 

1  Hayes,  in  Ihkluyi;  iii.  186.       a  OMys,  38,  ^    TyUci-,  m,  37 

vol..  I.  12 
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GiiAi'   uvi!  (if  Ills  (Io|KirtiiMi,  fcccivi'd   fniiii  i')li-/.;ihi;lii  a  golden 

---.-^  iuidior  giiidod  hy  a  hidy,  a  uikiiii  of  ilio  (nici.;ii's  regard  ; 

1589.  a  man  of  lotteis  ftoni  lliuigaiy  utconiiiiiiiiiHl  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  Konic  part  of  iht;  United  Status  would  have 
thou  been  coioni7.cd,  had  not  tho  unhappy  prajectoi'  of 
tliu  design  been  ovoiwhelmed  by  a  succession  of  dis- 

Jiino    asters.     T\vo  days  after  leaving  Plymouth,  the  largest 

■     sliip  in  the  fleet,  which  had  been  funiislied  by  Raleigh, 

who  himself  remained  in  Kugland,  deserted,  under  a 

preteuceof  infectious  disease,  and  returned  into  harbor. 

Gilbert  was  incensed,  but  not  inlinii(!at(;d.     lie  sailed 

A»g.  for  Nowfouadbnd ;  and,  entering  St.  Johns,  lie  sum- 
moned the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  other  stran- 
gers, tQ  witness  the  feudal  ceremonies  by  which  he  took 
posKesslou  of  the  country  for  his  sovereign.  A  pillar,  on 
which  the  arms  of  Enghnid  were  infixed,  was  raised  as 
a  monumeut;  and  lands  were  granted  to  the  fishermen 
m  fee,  on  condition  of  (he  payment  of  a  quit-rent. 
The  "  niinerai-man  "  of  the  expedition,  an  honest  and 
religious  Saxon,  was  especially  diligent;  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  "  the  mountains  made  a  show  of 
mineral  substance ; "  the  Saxon  protested  on  his  life 
that  silver  ore  abounded ;  he  was  cliarged  to  keep  the 
discovery  a  profound  seercst ;  and,  as  thtire  were  so 
many  foreign  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  the  precious  ore 
was  carried  on  l>oard  the  larger  ship  with  such  mystery, 
that  the  dull  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  suspected 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

Jt  was  not  easy  for  Gilljcrt  to  j)rf^sl^rve  ordi-r  in  the 
little  fleet.  Many  of  the  mariners,  infected  with  (he 
vices  which  at  that  time  dt^giaded  th(;ir  iirofession, 
were  no  better  than  pirates,  and  were  p(;r|ietually 
bent  upon  pillaging  whatever  ships  fell  in  iheir  way. 
At  length,  having  abandoned  one  of  their  harks,  the 
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Eiifj^lisJi,  now  in  llirco  voK^ds  biilj,  Kiiilcd  on  hnht-.r  cijap 
discoveries,  iiitnndiiig  io  visit  ihc  coast  of  \he  United  •— — 
States.     But   they    had    not    procecdod    towards    ilu',  'itS'^ 
south    boyoiid    the   latitude   of  Wiscassiit,  wlien  fho 
largest  ship,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  crow,  stnu-lt 
and  was  wreciied.     Nenrly  a  Iiiuidred  men  jierished  ;    Aur;. 
the  "mineral-man"  and  the  ore  were  all  lost;  nor  was 
it  jiossiblo  to  rescue  Pannenius,  the  Ilinif^arian  scholar, 
who  should  have  !»ecn  the  historian  of  the  expedition. 

It  HOW  seemed  necessary  to  luist<!ii  to  l'',iij;Iaud. 
Gilbert  Imd  sailed  in  the  Squirrel,  a  hark  of  ten  tons 
only,  and  therefore  convenient  for  entering  liarbors 
and  approaching  the  coast.  On  the  homeward  voyage, 
the  brave  admiral  would  not  forsake  his  little  company, 
with  wliom  he  had  encountered  so  many  storms  and 
perils.  A  desperate  resolution !  The  weather  was 
extremely  lou^h ;  the  oldest  mariner  had  never  seen 
"  more  outrageous  seas."  The  little  frigate,  not  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  long-boat  of  a  merchantman, 
"too  small  a  bark  to  pass  through  the  ocean  sea  at 
that  season  of  the  year,"  was  nearly  wrecked.  The 
general,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  cried 
out  to  those  in  the  Hind,  "  We  are  as  neore  to  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land."  That  same  night,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  the  liglits  of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  disap- 
peared  ;  and  neither  the  vessel,  nor  any  of  its  crew, 
was  ever  again  seen.  The  Hind  reached  Falmouth  in  ^"i**" 
Rafely.' 

The  bold  spirit  of  Raleigh  was  not  disheartened  by  isei 
the  sad  fate  of  bis  stt'ii -brother  ;  but  his  mind  revolved 
a  selllrnHMit  in  a  milder  climate;  imt\  lie  n'as  dcter- 

1  Oi>  (iilbcrt,  B08  ilaycsjin  link-  I'ockliiirn,  in  I'litelms,  Hi.  808;  }la. 

luyl,   iii.   184— '^i;  Pnnnenius  to  tcighloUillicrl.inTytlor'a  Itnldnli, 

»!ikluyt,iii.aO:!--aKJ;  Claili's  lie-  45. 
laUoii,  ibid.  WR—mS;  (iilheit  Io 
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CHAP  mined  to  secure  to  JCiigjiiiul  those  deliglitfiil  coiiiitries 

from  ivhicli  the  Protestants  of  Frsmco  had  been  vx- 

1584  polled.  Having  presented  a  momoiial,  iie  reiHlily 
25."  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a  patent'  as  ample  as  that 
which  had  been  confevred  on  Gilbert.  It  was  drawn 
according  lo  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  and  with  strict 
regard  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  professed  in  the  chiii(h 
of  England.  Raloif^h  was  constituted  a  lord  ])roprii!- 
tary,  with  ahiiost  unlimited  powers;  iioldin^  liis 
territories  by  homage  and  an  inconsidorahle  rent,  and 
passessiiigjurisdictionoveran  extensive  region,  ofwhicli 
he  had  power  to  make  grants  accordmg  to  his  pleasure. 
Expectations  mso  high,  since  the  balmy  regions  of 
the  south  were  now  to  be  colonized;  and  the  terrors 
of  ley  sciis  were  forgotten  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
provin(;e  in  a  (ilime  of  perpetual  fertility,  where  winter 
hardly  intruded  to  cheek  the  productiveness  of  nature. 
Two  vessels,  well  hiden  with  men  and  provisions, 
under  the  command  of  Pliilip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Bar- 
3^"  h)W,  biioyant  with  liope,  sot  sail  for  the  New  World. 
They  pursued  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries  and 
the  ishinda  of  the  West  Indies;  after  a  short  stay  in 
those  isUuids,  they  sailed  for  the;  north,  and  were  soon 
July  opposite  the  shores  of  Carolina.  As  tliey  drew  near 
land,  the  fragrance  was  "  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  abounding  with  all 
kinds  of  odoriferous  flo^vers."  They  ranged  the  coast 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in 
search  of  a  convenient  harbor;  they  entered  the  first 
haven  which  oOered,  and,  after  thanks  to  God  for  their 
July  safe  arrival,  they  landed  to  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  queen  of  ICngland. 

'J'lie  spot  on  which  this  ceremony  was  performed 

1  liakhiyl,  ili.aar-JiOl.    Iln/Rrd,  i.  3a-3d 
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was  in  tlic  Isliind  of  Wocokoii,  the  scuthoiiimost  ol'  the  cim- 
islands  formhig  Ocracock  Inlot.  The  shores  of  North  — ^ 
Carolina,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  caiuiot  safely  1584 
be  approaclied  by  a  fleet,  from  the  hurricanes  which 
sweep  the  air  in  tliose  regions,  and  against  wliicli  the 
formation  of  tlie  coast  oflers  no  seeure  roadsteads  and 
harbors.  But  in  the  month  of  July,  tlie  sea  was  tran- 
quil ;  the  skies  were  clear ;  no  storms  were  gathering ; 
tlie  air  was  agitated  by  none  hut  the  gonthsst  breezes  , 
and  the  English  commanders  were  in  raptures  with  the 
b(;auty  of  the  ocean,  seen  in  tlie  magnificenee  of  repose, 
gemmed  with  islands,  and  expanding  in  the  elearest 
transparency  fmm  cape  to  cape.  The  vegetation  of 
that  soullierii  latitude  struck  the  beholders  with  ad- 
miration ;  the  trees  had  not  their  paragons  in  the  world ; 
the  luxuriant  vines,  as  they  clambered  up  the  loftiest 
cedars,  formed  graceful  festoons;  grapes  were  so 
plenty  upon  every  little  sinul),  that  the  surge  of  the 
ocean,  as  it  la/.ily  rolled  in  upon  the  sliore  wl(h  the 
(piiet  winds  of  summer,  dashed  its  spray  U]tou  the 
clusters;  and  natural  arbora  formed  an  im))ervious 
shade,  that  not  a  ray  of  the  suns  of  July  could  pene- 
trate. The  forests  were  filled  with  birds ;  and,  at 
the  discharge  of  an  arquebuss,  whole  (locks  would  arise, 
uttering  a  cry,  which  tlie  many  echoes  redoubled,  till 
it  seemed  as  if  an  army  of  men  had  shouted  together. 

The  gentleness  of  the  tawny  inhabitants  appeared  in 
harmony  with  the  loveliness  of  the  scene.  The  desire 
of  traffic  overcame  the  timidity  of  the  natives,  and  the 
English  received  a  friendly  welcome.  On  the  Island 
of  Roanoke,  they  were  enttntained  by  the  «'lfe  of 
Granganimeo,  father  of  WInglna,  ihe  king,  with  the 
rcfniemeuts  of  Arcadian  hospiialhy,  "  The  jicople 
were  most  gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  void  of  all  guile 
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CHAP,  and  tieiisoii,  and  such  as  lived  after  the  mannor  of  the 
■—-^^  goldtni  afr(!."  Tiicy  liad  no  caiyks  but  to  guard  against 
15  84  the  modorate  cold  of  a  slioit  whiter,  and  to  gather 
puch  food  as  the  eailh  almost  spontaneously  produced. 
And  yel  it  was  added,  with  singular  want  of  coni- 
jjarison,  tluit  tlie  wars  of  f]iene  guileless  men  were 
(;rnel  and  l)l(K>dy  ;  that  domestic  dissensions  had  almost 
cxterminaK'd  whole  tribes;  that  tiu',y  employed  the 
basest  stmtagoms  against  iheir  enemies ;  and  that  the 
jHactico  of  inviting  men  to  a  feast,  that  they  might  be 
murdered  in  the  hour  of  confidenee,  was  not  merely  a 
device  of  European  bigots,  but  was  known  lo  the 
natives  of  Secolan.  The  English,  too,  were  solicited 
to  engage  in  a  similar  enterprise,  under  promise  of  lu- 
crative booty. 

The  adventun^rs  \vv,rv.  satisfied  with  observing  the 
general  aspect  of  the  new  world;  no  extensive  exam- 
inalion  of  the  coast  was  undertalcen ;  Pamlico  and 
All)(!marle  Sound  and  Roanoke  Island  were  explored, 
and  some  information  gathered  by  inipiiries  from  the 
Iiuiiaiis;  llni  commatiders  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
activity  to  siuvey  the  country  with  exactness.  Having 
made  but  a  short  stay  in  America,  they  arrived  in  Scp- 
tendier  in  ihe  west  of  Knglanii,  accompanied  by  Mautco 
and  Wancbese,  two  natives  of  the  wilderness;  and  the 
returning  voyagers  gave  such  glowing  descriptions  of 
tbeir  discoveries,  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who 
had  done  no  more  than  sail  over  the  smooth  waters  of 
a  summer's  sea,  among  "  the  hundred  islands  "  of  North 
Carolina,'      Eli/abelh,    as    she    heard    their   reports, 

1  Amidtfs  and  Barlow's  account,  Cayfey,  i.  33— 46;  Thonwon,  Ki, 

in  llskltiyi,  iii.  301— IJO?.    1  have  Witliainsoii'ij  North  C^siolina,  i.  'M 

coin|iared,  on  Uiis  anil  iho  foUowiiig  —37  i  and  Martiii'8  North  Cnrolina, 

voyagos,HM!ill)'iVifg!niii,L80— 85j  i.  9—18.    I  have  folliiiveil  exeln. 

StilJ*,  8— I'ii  'I'yllor'a  Raloigh,47  eiveljf  iheccntemporaiiomfflncGiHiiit 

— S4;  01dy^55;  Birch,  ^0,  ^1  j  tlcriving,  in  tlic  comparison  of  local 
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(:sf(HMiii'(l  licr  ri^i;;ii  M;;iiali/.od  by  the  ilisi-ovfrj  of  llu;  ciui' 
eudiautiiij^  I'cgioiKi,  and,  uk  a  nieiiiuiial  of  her  ^laUi  ot"  -— -■ 
life,  named  thoni  Vh-giiiia.  '^^i 

JNor  was  it  long  boi'on;  Ualeigh,  sikcli'd  lo  repreKeiit 
in  parliament  tlie  coiitily  of  i)ev()ii,  obtained  a  bill  'J^'- 
coiiliriniitfi;  his  patent  of  discovt^ij ; '  and  wliile  he 
reeoived  the  lionor  of  knighthood,  as  the  reward  of  liis 
valor,  ho  also  aetjiiired  a  lucrative!  nionojiol}'  of  wines, 
which  enabled  him  to  conlinne  with  vigor  his  schemes 
of  cuh)niy,ation.^  'i'he  prosjuict  of  liucoiiiing  tlie  pro- 
prietary of  a  delighifiil  territory,  with  a  numorons  ten- 
antry, who  shoidd  yield  him  not  oidy  a  revi^niie,  but 
altegiance,  inflamed  his  ami)ilion ;  and,  as  the  Englisli 
nation  listened  with  credulify  (o  the  descriptions  of 
Ainidas  and  IJarlow,  it  was  not  difiiciilt  to  gatluii-  a 
imnierons  company  of  einlf>ranis.  While  a  new  patent^ 
was  Issnod  lo  his  friend,  for  the  discovery  of  thf  north- 
western passagi;,  am!  the  widl-known  voyages  of  Davis, 
sustained,  in  ])arl,  by  tin:  contriltuiittny  of  Kaleigh 
himself,  were  increasing  the  acipiainlance  of  Europe' 
with  the  Arctic  sea,  the  plan  of  colonizing  Virginia  was 
earnt!stly  and  steadily  piuvsued. 

The  new  expedition  was  composc^d  of  seven  vessels,  isgfi 
and  carried  one  lumdred  and  eight  colonists  to  tlie 
shores  of  Carolina,  llalpl!  Lane,  a  man  of  lumsider" 
able  distinction,  and  so  mticli  esteeirsed  for  Ills  services 
as  a  soldier,  that  he  was  allerwards  luiigliteil  by  Queen 
iOli/.aheth,  was  willing  to  act  for  Raleigh  as  governor  of 
the  colony.  Sir  Richard  Greuville,  tlie  most  able  and 
celelirated  of  liideigh's  associates,  distinguished  for 
bravery  among  the  gallant  sjnrits  of  a  galtans  agi',  as- 
Siinied  the  command  of  the  fleet.     It  sailed  from  Ply-     k 

!  D'Bwea'B  Joiinwl,  am.  311. 
a  'I'ytlor,  rvl,  55.    Ol.fvs,  .'J8,  SH. 
■■<  Iliiklttyi,  iii.  IW   .ir;?. 
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CUAV.   moiitli,  accompanied  by  several  men  of  merit,  wliom  the 

^ '^    ■\vorkl  romotiibers; — by  Caveiidiali,  who  soon  after  civ- 

1585.  eumnavigatod  the  globe ;  Hariot,  llie  inventor  of  the 
system  of  notation  in  inodorn  algebra,'  the  historian  of 
the  expedition ;  and  White,  an  ingenious  painter,  whose 
sketches'*  of  the  natives,  their  habits  and  modes  of  life, 
were  taken  with  beauty  and  exaclneHS,  and  ^vere  ihn 
means  of  encouraging  an  interest  in  Virginia,  Uy  dif 
fusing  a  knowfedge  of  its  productions. 

To  sail  by  the  Canaries  and  tlie  West  Indies,  to 
conduct  a  gainful  commerce  with  the  Spanish  ports  by 
intimidation;  to  capture  Spanish  vessels; — those  were 
lint  th(!  cxjjccted  ])rclimln!ines  of  a  voyage  to  Virginia. 

J""o    Al    longth  the   fleet  fell  in  with    tlie   main    land  of 

•a.  Florida ;  it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked  on 
the  ca]ie  which  ^vas  tlien  first  called  the  Capo  of  Fear ; 

'^  and  two  days  after  it  came  to  anchor  at  Wocoken. 
The  perils  of  the  navigation  on  the  shoals  of  dial  coasl 
became  too  evident ;  the  largest  ship  of  the  s:|ua{lioi), 
as  it  entered  the  harbor,  struck,  but  was  not  lost.  It 
was  through  Ocracock  Inlet  that  the  fleet  made  ils  w-.iy 
to  Roanoke. 

\hn  llie  fate  of  this  colony  was  destined  to  be  in- 
fiaeuecd  by  the  character  of  the  natives.  Mantco,  ihe 
friend  of  the  English,  and  who  returned  with  the  lh?et 
from  a  visit  to  Kngland,  was  scut  to  the  main  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival.     Greiiville,  accompanied  by  l.anc!, 

hily    Hariot,  Cavendish,  and  others,  in  an  excursion  of  clghl 
,y     days,  (!X]5lon^d  the  coast  as    far  as  Secolan,  and,  as 

!»■  they  relate,  were  well  entcrlained  of  the  savages.  A I 
one  of  the  Indian  towns,  a  silver  ('iip  had  been  stolen  ; 
Its  restoration  was  delayed ;  with  hasty  cruelty,  Crcii- 


'■>  111  Do  Hry,  par 
m  iiniliitod  in  ibv 
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villo  oi'tinrtid  tlii!  villiigc  to  bv,  Imntt  ;iiid  tlie  standing  cii 
com  10  bf!  destroyed.     Not  long  at'lcr  tliiy  action  ot"    " 
incoiisiilcrate   revengi!,  the  ships,  liaviiig  landed  the  '^ 
(roloiiy,  sailed  for  England  ;  a  rich  Spanish  prize,  made     ;; 
by  Gi'cnvllle  on  the  return  voyage,  secured  liim  a  com- 
leoLis  welcome  as  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Plymonth. 
The  transport  ships  of  the  colony  wore  at  the  same 
lime  privateers.' 

'J'he  employments  of  Lane  and  liis  coloiusls,  after 
tiie  departure  of  Sir  Itieliard  Grenville,  eonid  be  none 
otlmr  than  to  explore  the  country  ;  and  in  a  letter, 
which  he  wrote  while  his  impressions  were  yet  fresh, 
he  expressed  himself  in  language  of  enthusiiistie  ad-  s. 
miration.  *'  It  is  the  goodliest  soil  under  the  cope  of 
heaven;  the  most  pbasing  territory  of  thoAVorld;  the 
continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and 
very  well  peopled  and  towned,  though  savagely.  The 
climate  is  so  wholesome,  that  we  have  not  one  sick, 
since  wo  touched  the  land.  If  Virginia  had  but  horses 
and  kiue,  and  were  inhabited  with  English,  no  realm 
in  Christendom  were  comparable  to  it."" 

The  keenest  observer  was  Hariot;  and  lie  was  often 
employed  in  dealing  with  "  the  natural  inhabitants." 
He  carefully  examined  the  productions  of  the  country, 
thos(!  which  would  furnish  commodities  for  commerce, 
and  those  which  were  in  esteem  among  the  natives, 
lie  observed  the  culture  of  tobacco;  accustomed  him- 
self to  its  use,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  its  healing 
virtues.  The  culture  of  maize,  and  the  extraordinary 
pKidnciiveness  of  that  grain,  especially  attracted  his 
admiralicni ;  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  potiUo  when 
boiled,  were  found  to  be  very  good  food.     The  iidiab- 
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CHAP,  itauts  are  dcscriliod  as  too  foolilo  to  insplro  iv/iwv; 
— A.  clotlicd  ill  mantles  and  aprans  of  deor-skins ;  having  no 
1585  weapons  but  wondon  swords  and  hows  of  wUoli-iiazd 
wlili  arrows  of  rocds  ;  no  armor  hni  tar'^nl^  of  bark  mid 
sticks  wickerod  togotlior  with  thread.  Their  towns 
were  small ;  tlie  largest  contaniinj^  hut  tinrty  dwc!lin|i;-s. 
The  walls  of  the  houses  were  made  of  bark,  fastened 
to  stakes  ;  and  sometimes  eonsisted  of  poles  fixed  up- 
right, one  b}'  another,  and  at  tht;  top  bent  over  and 
fastened ;  as  arbors  are  sometimes  made  in  gardens. 
But  the  great  peculiarity  of  tlie  Indians  consisted  in 
the  want  of  political  connection.  A  single  town  often 
constituted  a  government ;  a  colh^ction  of  fen  or 
twenty  wigwams  was  an  iiidepeiKh^nt  state.  The 
greatest  chief  in  the  whole  country  conid  not  muster 
more  than  seven  ov  eiglit  hundred  fighting  men.  The 
dialect  of  each  government  seemed  a  language  by 
itself.  The  country  which  Oariot  explored  was  on 
the  boundary  of  the  Algoiuiuiti  race;  where  the  I.enni 
Lenape  tribes  melted  inio  the  vvidely-diflering  nations 
of  the  south.  The  wars  among  themselves  rarely  led 
them  to  the  open  battle-field ;  ihoy  were  accustomed 
ratlusr  to  sudden  surprises  at  daybreak  or  by  moonlight, 
to  ambushes  and  the  subtle  devices  of  cunning  fiilse- 
liood.  Destitute  of  the  arts,  they  yet  displayed  excel- 
lency of  wit  in  all  which  they  attempted.  Nor  were 
they  entirely  ignorant  of  religion;  and  to  the  credulity 
of  fetichism  they  Joined  an  undeveloped  conception 
of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Power,  It  is  natural  lo 
the  human  mind  to  desire  immortality  ;  the  uailvcs  of 
Carolina  believed  in  continued  existence  after  death-, 
and  in  retributive  justice.  The  matheiuatieal  instru- 
ments, the  burning-glass,  guns,  clocks,  and  the  use  of 
letters,  seemed  the  works  of  gods,  rather  than  of  men; 
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•  and  the  English  were  revereritrd  as  tin;  pupils  :\ni\  au,\v 
favorites  of  Heaven.  In  evciy  u>\\\\  wliicli  Hiiriot  -— '~ 
filtered,  he  displayed  tlie  JJibie,  and  explaiiHid  ii.s* '  ^*^^ 
triulis;  the  Indians  revered  the  voUnnc  rather  than  its 
doctrines ;  and,  with  a  fond  superstition,  they  emhiaewl 
the  book,  kissed  it,  and  liehl  it  to  their  breasts  and 
heads,  as  if  it  had  been  an  amulet.  As  tlie  colonists 
enjoyed  uniform  liealtli,  and  liad  no  wonii'ii  with  tlioni, 
there  were  some  among  tlu;  Indians  wlio  im;i;^ii!fil  the 
English  were  not  born  of  woman,  and  thereiore  not 
mortal ;  that  they  wijre  men  of  an  old  f?;eneralion,  risen 
to  innnorlality.  The  ttnrors  of  iirc-arms  tlie  natives 
rould  neither  comprehend  nor  resist;  every  sickness 
wbich  now  prevaili;d  among  them,  was  altrihnted  to 
wounds  from  invisible  bullets,  discharged  by  unseen 
agents,  with  whom  the  air  was  supposed  to  lie  peopled. 
They  propliesied,  that  "  tliere  \v<:n'.  more  of  the 
English  generation  yet  to  come,  to  kill  theirs  and  take 
their  places;"  and  some  believed,  that  the  purpose 
of  extermination  was  already  nr.itured,  and  its  e.\i'(iilion 
begun.' 

Was  it  stranj^e,  liien,  that  tins  natives  di--sired  lo  be  J  580 
delivered  from  the  presence  of  guests  by  whojii  they 
feared  to  he  supplanted?  The  colonists  were  mad 
with  (he  passion  for  gold;  and  a  wily  savage  invented,  Mm 
respecting  the  ilivcr  Roanoke  and  its  banks,  extrava- 
gant tales,  which  nothing  but  cupidity  could  have 
credited.  The  rivei,  it  was  said,  gushed  forth  from  a 
rock,  so  near  the  Paeihc  Ocean,  that  the  surge  of  the 
stia  sometimea  dashed  into  its  foimtain  ;  its  banks  were 
inhabited  by  a  nation  skilled  in  the  art  of  rcfming  the 
rich  ore  in  which  (lie  eomttry  abounded.  The  walls 
of  the  city  were  described  as  glittering  from  tlu^  abun- 

»  llnrbt,  in  ilakhiyt,  iii.  3fM—iiiO. 
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vum:  diuicij  of  jjoiirls.     I-mio  was  so  credulous,  that  he  al- 

— .-~,,  ti!nij)to{]  to  ascoiid  iho  rapid  curFout  of  the  Koauoko; 

)  380  and  ]iis  followers,  infatuated  with  gieedy  avarice,  wonld 
not  r(!lurn  til!  tliclr  stores  of  provisions  were  exhatistt;d, 
and  they  had  killed  and  eaten  the  very  dogs  wliieh 
hare  them  company.  On  this  attempt  to  explore  the 
interior,  tlie  Knglisli  liardly  advanced  higlier  up  the 
river  than  some  point  near  the  present  village  of  VVil- 
liamstown. 

Apiii,  The  Indians  had  hoped  to  destroy  the,  Knglish  hy 
thus  dividing  them ;  but  the  prompt  retiu-n  of  Lime 
prevented  ojien  hostilities.  They  next  conceived  the 
plan  of  hiaving  their  lands  miphmt<;(l ;  and  they  were 
uillliig  to  abandon  llieir  fields,  If  famine  wonld  in  con- 
siMpicnee  (■oinj](.:l  the  dej)iirture  of  lh(!ir  too  powerful 
giHists.  The  suggestion  was  defeated  by  the  modera- 
tion of  one  of  their  aged  chiefs;  hut  the  feeling  of 

Moy  ejnnity  eoidd  not  be  restrained.  The  Knglish  believed 
that  a  wide  conspiracy  was  preparing;  that  fear  of 
a  foreign  enemy  was  uuw  teaching  the  natives  the 
necessity  of  union ;  and  that  a  grand  alliaiiee  was 
forming  to  destroy  the  strangers  by  a  general  massacre. 
Perlia])s  the  Knglish,  whom  avarice  had  certainly  ren- 
dered ercidnlons,  were  now  precijiitaii;  in  giving  faith  to 
the  whispers  of  jealousy  ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  eon- 
test  of  dissimulation,  tliey  proved  themselves  the  more 
suecessfid  adepts.  Desiring  an  audience  of  Wingina, 
the  most  active  among  the  native  chiefs,  Lane  and  his 
Kiiie  atlcndants  were  t|uickly  admitted  to  his  presence.  No 
iiosiile  intentions  were  displayed  by  the  Indians  ;  their 
reeeplion  of  the  English  was  proof  of  tiieir  eotifidence. 
I  inmediately  a  preconcerted  watchword  was  given :  and 
the  Christians,  falling  upon  the  unhappy  king  and  lii>" 
jjvincipal  followers,  put  tJiem  without  mercy  to  death. 
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Is  waH  evitl<;iU  tlial  Lano  did  not  [losscss  tlui  qiiali-  cjiw 
t'u;s  HiiitiM]  to  his  station.  He  liad  not  the.  sagacity  — ■^-^ 
which  could  lightly'  iiiteiprot  tlic  storins  or  the  diislgns  ^^^^ 
of  tlie  natives;  and  tiic  courage,  like  tho  eye,  of  a  sol- 
dier, diflcra  from  that  of  a  traveller.  IJis  discoveries 
were  inconsidorabie :  to  the  south  they  had  extended 
only  to  Secotan,  In  the  jiresent  county  of  Craven, 
between  the  Pantlico  and  the  Neiise  ;  to  the  north  they 
reached  no  farther  tlian  the  Kniail  River  Elizaheth, 
which  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay  below  Norfolk ;  in  tlic 
interior,  the  Chowan  had  been  examined  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Mehernn  and  tho  Nottaway  j  and  wc 
have  seen,  that  tlie  hope  of  gold  attracted  Lano  to 
make  a  short  excursion  up  the  Roanoke.  Yet  sonic 
general  results  of  im|iortance  were  obtained.  The 
climate  was  found  to  be  salubrious;  during  the  year 
not  more  than  four  man  had  died,  and  of  these,  three 
brought  ihc  seeds  of  their  disease  from  Europe.'  The 
hope  of  fmding  better  harbors  at  the  north  was  conTniii- 
ed;  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  was  already  regarded  as 
the  fit  theatre  for  early  colonization.  But  in  the  Islanfl 
of  Uoanoke,  the  men  began  to  despond  ;  they  l<K)ked 
in  vain  tow;irds  the  ocean  for  suj)j)lies  iVoni  [■'.ngland; 
they  were  sighing  for  the  luxuries  of  the  cities  in  their 
)ialiv(A  land;  when  of  a  sudden  it  was  rumored,  that 
the  sea  was  white  with  the  sails  of  three-and-twcnty  8. 
ships;  ain!  within  three  days,  Sir  Vrancls  Drake  had 
anchored  his  (hiet  at  sea  outside  of  Uoanoke  Inlet,  in 
<  Ihe  wild  road  of  their  bad  harbor." 

lie  had  njiue,  on  his  way  from  the  West  Indies  to 
lMi-i:uid,  to  visit  the  domain  of  his  friend.  With  the 
celerity  of  genius,  he  discovered  the  nieasmes  which 
the  exigency   of  the  case  required,  and  supplied  tho 

1  Unrint,  in  llftkliiyt,  ill.  rtlO.   Tn.e  DcolornUon  ofVirifiiiia.  3^ 
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uiiAi'  waiiis  of  I.aiic  to  tlu;  uttennnst ;  aiv'nv'  liim  ;i  ]i;irk  of 
-""^^  scii'inily  (oiis,  wiiii  iiiiinacos  iiiid  small  lioiiis,  and  nil 
issfi.  nti(,'(li:(i  pmvisioiis  fur  tlio  colony.  Alinvi;  all,  lio  in- 
diKX'ii  two  <!\j)(^it!HMd  Koa-ca|ilaiiiH  to  remain  and 
cmiiloy  tlu'iiisclvcs  in  (lie;  aciioii  of  discovery.  \i\v,ry 
thing  was  rniiilslicd  to  com|)!i;t(;  the  siirvi.'ys  alonj;  tlio 
coast  and  tlio  rivers,  and,  in  iIk;  last  riisori,  i!'  snlTcr- 
ing  ticcame  oxtremo,  to  rcconvey  t\m  emigrants  to 
England. 

At  this  time,  an  unwoiKcd  storm  suddenly  aroH(^,  and 
iiad  nwirly  u'n^ckid  ilw,  fleet,  which  lay  in  a  most 
dangerous  position,  and  which  had  no  security  lint  in 
weigliing  aiiclior  and  standing  away  from  the  shore. 
When  the  teniitcst  was  over,  nothing  coidd  1)0  found 
of  the  boats  and  tho  bark,  which  had  been  KCt  apart 
for  the  colony.  The  humanity  of  Drake  was  not 
weary ;  he  instantly  devised  measnres  for  supplying 
the  colony  with  the  means  of  continuing  their  discov- 
eries ;  but  Lane  sliaicid  the  dos|iondeni;y  of  his  men ; 
and  J)raKc  yielded  to  tlicir  unanimous  desire  of  per- 
Junc  mission  to  embark  in  his  ships  for  England.  Thus 
^''''  ended  the  first  actual  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Anie!i('a.  Tlie  exiles  of  a  year  liad  grown  familiar 
with  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  letliargic  Indians; 
and  ihey  introduced  into  l'',ngland  the  general  use  of 
tobac<'o  ' 

The  return  of  Lane  was  a  precipitate  desertion ;  a 
little  delay  would  have  furnished  the  colony  with  ample 
supplies.  ■  A  few  days  after  its  departure,  a  ship  arrived, 
laden  with  ail  stores  needed  by  the  infant  settlement. 

I  On  tlio  8?tl)einoiit,  BOO  I.nno  in  i.  37—51 ;  Mftrtiii,  1. 19—24  ;  Tyt- 

Hakliiyi,  iii.  :ill— Jf^J,  ihe  ori^nal  ler,  50— (58  j  Thomson,  c.  1.  ntitl  iL 

uecpunt.    The  rwulor  nwy  coiiipirB  rikI  Apponilix  K.j    Olilys,  c.  (15~- 

Caiiubii,  iiiKoiwcU,  ii.  SOB,  510;  71  j     Cayley,  i.    4(i-!fili    Iliroh, 

Siith,  Vi—m  i   Smith,  i.  ai-4K) ;  569.  5&J. 
lielkuap  i.  ai3— 91<Jj  WilliBmaoti, 
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it  had  been  dcispatclifid  by  Kaloigli ;  hut  findlnj^  "  tlic  ciiai- 
paradise  of  die  world"  deserted,  it  could  only  ri'turn  --— ^ 
to    Kiigiaiid.     Aiiotlior    fortai-^ht  had  hiU'dly  oliipscd,  i^'So. 
when  Sir  Richard  Greiiville  a|}()ean;d  olji'ihe  eoast  wifh 
three  well-furnished  slups,  and  renewed  tlic  vain  si-areh 
for  tlic  departed  colony.     Uuwilliiif^  that  the  Kiii^lish 
should  lose  possession  of  the  country,  he  left  fifteen 
rneti  on  the  Island  of  Roanolce,  to  be  the  guardians  of 
Engllsli  rights.' 

Raleigh  was  not  dismayed  by  ill  success,  nor  liorne  i587 
down  by  losses.  The  enthusiasm  of  tlie  people  of 
Eitf^land  was  diminished  by  the  rcjjoi'ts  of  t!ie  unsuc- 
cessful company  of  Lane;  hut  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Hariot  to  the  excellence  of  the  country  sclll  rcn- 
dered  it  easy  to  collect  a  new  colony  for  Ami'riea. 
The  wisdom  of  Raleigh  was  piirtiettlarly  displayed  in 
the  policy  which  he  now  adopted,  lie  determined  to 
plant  an  iignenltnral  state;  to  send  emigrants  with 
wives  and  i'amilies,  who  shuuld  at  once  make  their 
homes  in  die  Now  World  ;  and,  that  lil'e  and  property  j^^^ 
might  l)e  secured,  he  grante<l  a  charter  of  incoiporaliou  '' 
for  the  settlement,  and  estidilishcd  a  nuinicijjul  govern- 
ment- for  "  the  city  of  RaleigJi."  John  AVhite  was 
appointed  its  governor ;  and  to  him,  with  eleven  as- 
sistants, the  administration  of  the  colony  was  intrusted. 
A  fleet  of  transport  ships  was  prepared  at  the  expense 
of  the  proprietary  ;  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  godmntlicr 
of  Virginia,"  declined  contributing  "  to  its  education." 
The  company,  as  it  embarked,  was  cheered  l)y  the  AmW 
p  esenee  of  women  ;  and  an  ample  provision  of  the  im- 
pleuients  of  husbandry  gave  a  pledge  for  successful 
industry.     In  July,  they  arrived  on  tlie  coast  of  North 

1  Uakliij't.iii.ita.'!.    Rlit1i,38,n!nl    roiip^usly.    SjiiUli,  i.  1)!),  btgnn  thu 
Hcllciiiip,  1.  ai7  ssy  filly  muii,  cr-    error. 
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'jJUP.  Caroliaa;  thej  were  saved  from  tlie  dangers  of  Capo 
-"-^  Foar;  and,  passing  Cape  Ilaitcras,  thoy  liastciiud  to 
1587.  the  Isle  of  lioaiiokt;,  to  search  for  ihe  handful  of  men 
whom  GrerivlIU'.  had  left  tliiin;  as  a  garrison,  'i'iiey 
found  the  tenemonts  deserted  and  overgrown  whli 
weeds  ;  human  bones  hy  scattered  on  the  fiekl ;  wihl 
deer  were  reposing  hi  the  tmteuanled  houses,  and 
were  feeding  on  the  productions  which  a  rank  vege- 
tation slill  forced  from  the  gardens.  The  fort  was  in 
niiiis.  No  vestige  of  surviving  life  appeared.  The 
niiseiithhi  men  whom  Grenvilie  bad  left,  liad  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians. 

The  instructions  of  Raleigh  had  designated  .the  jilace 
for  the  new  settleinenl  on  the  Bay  of  the  Chesapi-ake. 
It  marks  but  Httle  union,  tli^t  Fernando,  tlie  naval 
<iflie(;r,  eager  to  renew  a  pmfitable  traf(i<-.  in  tlie  West 
ladies,  refused  his  assistance  in  exphn-ing  the  coast, 
and  AVliite  was  c<)ni|)ell(id  to  remain  on  Koanokc 
'I'hc  fort  of  Governor  Lane,  "with  sundry  decent 
dwelliiig-botises,"  had  been  built  at  the  imrtbern  ex- 
tremity of  iIh!  island  ;  it  was  there  that  the  foiuidations 
!»f  of  the  city  of  Uah;igh  wer<!  laid.  'J'lie  Island  of  Roan- 
oke is  now  ahnost  unlnhahited ;  commerce  has  selected 
securer  harbors  for  its  pursuits;  the  intrepid  pilot  and 
the  hardy  "  wrecker,"  rendered  adventurously  daring 
by  their  familiarity  with  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and 
ill  their  natures  wihl  as  the  storms  to  which  their  skill 
bids  defianee,  unconscious  of  the  associations  liy  wluch 
they  are  surrounded,  are  the  only  tenants  of  the  spot 
win^re  the  inciuisitivt;  stranger  may  yet  discern  the  ruins 
of  the  fort,  round  wliich  the  cottages  of  the  new  settle- 
ment were  erected. 
July  iiiil  disasters  thickened.  A  tribe  of  savages  lis- 
'""^     played  implacable  jealousy,  and  murdered  one  of  the 
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aHsistaiits.      'J'jii!  iinnlior  and  tin;   luiii!r(:t]    of  ]\raiifco  oirAi- 
welcomed  the  English  to  llu;  Island  of  Croatau ;    Jind  — --^ 
a  miitual    friendship   was  coiitininMl.     But  even   this  *S87 
alliance  was  not  unclouded.      A  detachment  of  ihc 
English,  discovering  a  company  of  the  natii'eK  whom 
tliey  esteemed  their  enemies,  fell  U|)on  them  by  ni^ht, 
as  tlie  harmless  men  were  sitting  fearlessly  by  (heir 
fires;  and    tlio    havoc  was  begun,  liefom  it  was  ]i(^i- 
ceived  that  these  were  friendly  Indians. 

The  vanities  of  life  were  not  forgotten  in  the  New  Au^. 
World;  and  Maiiteo,  the  faithful  Indian  chief,  "by  '"'■ 
the  commandment  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigb,"  received 
Christian  baptism,  and  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  a 
feudal  baron,  as  the  Lord'  of  Koanoke.  It  was  tlie  first 
peerage  erected  by  the  English  in  America,  and  re- 
mained a  solitary  dignity,  till  l.ocke  and  Shal'teshnry 
suggested  the  establishment  of  palatliuilcs  In  Carolina, 
and  Manteo  shared  his  honors  with  the  admired  philos- 
opher of  bis  age. 

As  the  time'  for  the  departure  of  the  ship  for  Kngland 
drew  near,  the  emigrants  became  gloomy  with  appre- 
hensions; they  were  conscious  of  tlieir  dependence  on 
Europe;  and  they,  with  one  voice,  women  as  well  as 
men,  urged  the  governor  to  return  and  use  his  vigorous 
intercession  for  the  (trompt  des|)alch  of  rcinforeenients 
and  snppli(!s.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  a  sense 
of  honor,  which  called  upon  him  to  rt^main  and  share  in 
person  the  jicrils  of  the  colony,  which  he  was  a|ipoint- 
ed  to  govern.  He  was  forced  to  yield  to  tlie  genera! 
importunity. 

Yet,  previois  to  his  departure,  his  daughter,  l''.Icanor 
Dare,  the  \v\i\:  of  one  of  the  assistants,  gave  birth  to  a    A:w 
female  child,  the  first  ofispring  of  English  parents  on 
tlie  soil  t)f  the  United  States,     The  infant  was  named 
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cnAi".  from  the  placo  of  its  birth.  The  colony,  now  com- 
"--^  posed  of  eighty-nine  nuin,  scvenieon  women,  and  two 
1587.  cliildren,  wliose  names  are  alt  preserved,  mi^lit  loasou- 
ably  ho|)o  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  governor,  who, 
Aug,  as  he  sailed  for  Eiighind,  left  with  them,  as  hostages, 
\m  daughter  and  Im  grandchild,  VmaiMA  Dakf.. 

And  yet  even  those  ties  were  insuflicioiit.  Tlui 
colony  received  no  scasoaahlc  relief;  and  liiu  ftirlher 
history  of  this  iie{;;leeted  planlatlon  h  involved  iii 
gloomy  uneoitiiinty.  The  inhabitants  of  "  the  city  of 
Raleigh,"  the  emigrants  from  England  and  the  first- 
born of  America,  failed,  like  their  predecessors,  in  es- 
tablishing an  enduring  settlement ;  but,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  they  awaited  death  in  the  land  of  their 
ado|)tion.  If  America  had  no  Kngltsh  town,  it  soon 
had  English  graves.' 

For  .when  White  reached  I'jigland,  he  found  Its 
whole  attention  absorbed  by  the  thriiats  of  an  invasion 
from  Spain;  and  Greuville,  Raleigh,  and  Lane,  not 
less  than  Frobisher,  Drake,  and  Hawkins,  were  en- 
gaged in  planning  measures  of  resistance.  Yet 
Raleigh,  wliose  patriotism  did  not  diminish  his  gene- 
isss.  rosity,  found  means  to  despatch  White  with  snjiplies 
^•^11  ill  two  vessels.  ]iut  the  company,  desiring  a  gainful 
voyage  rather  than  a  safe  one,  ran  in  chase  of  prizes, 
till,  at  hist,  one  of  ihem  fell  in  with  men-of-war  from 
K<iche!le,  and,  after  a  bloody  fight,  was  boarded  and 
rilled.  IJoib  ships  were  compelled  to  return  immc- 
diatcily  to  Knglaiid,  to  the  ruin  of  the  cohiiiy  ami  llie 
displ(;asure  of  its  aiiilior.^  The  delay  was  fiUal ;  llio 
independence  of  the  English  kingdom,  and  the  secutiiy 

1  The  oritfiniil  (tccoiint  of  Wliilo,  Mfirtiii,     TliuiiiBoii,     Tytler,     Btii) 

in    llukliiyt,  iii.  --MO-JMa     ■I'lm  others. 

otory  is  rcjioiited  by  Hniitli,  Stilh,        atlakliiyt,    Pililion   158i),  771 

Keitli,  Uurk,  BoJknap,  Williamson,  iiuotod  in  Oldys,  m,  m. 
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of  the  I'mtcstaiit  roformatlon,  were  in  ditngt'-r ;  nor  chap. 
could  ilio  [mar  colonists  of  Roanoke  lj(!  again  roimiiii-  -^^ 
bered,  till  after  tlio  discoiiilituro  of  tliu  IiiviiuNble  ifsss 
Armada. 

Even  when  complete  siiecess  against  the  Spaniish 
fleet  had  erowiied  the  amis  of  Kngland,  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  who  had  already  incurred  a  fruitless  expense 
of  forty  thousand  pounds,  found  himself  unable  to  eon- 
tinuo  the  attempts  at  colonizing  Virginia.  Yet  he  did 
n(»t  despair  of  ultimate  .success;  he  admired  the  invin- 
cible constancy  which  would  bury  the  remembrance  of 
past  dang^cs's  in  the  glory  of  annexing  fertile  provinces 
to  his  country ;  and  as  his  fortune  did  not  permit  him 
to  renew  his  exertions,  he  used  the  privilege  of  his 
patent  to  form  a  company  of  merchants  and  adven- 
turers, who  wore  endowed  by  his  liberality  with  largo 
concessions,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  replenish 
Virginia  with  settlers.  Among  the  men  who  thus  ob- 
tained an  assignment  of  the  proprietary's  rights  in 
Virginia,  is  found  the  name  of  l^K^hard  Hakhiyt ;  it  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  first  ellbrts  of  lOugland 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  final  colonization  of  Virginia. 
The  colonists  at  Uoaiiokc  had  emigrated  with  a  char- 
ter; the  new  instrument'  was  not  an  assignmc'iit  ol  insa 
Raleigh's  patent,  but  extended  a  grant,  already  held  '^y''" 
under  its  sanction,  by  increasing  the  number  to  whom 
(he  rights  of  that  charter  belonged. 

Yet  the  enterprise  of  the  adventurers  languished,  for 
it  was  no  longer  encouraged  Iiy  the  profuse  liberality 
of  Kaleigh.     More  than  another  year  elajisqd,  before  1590 
While'' could  return  to  search  for  his  colony  and  his 
daughter;    and  then    the    Island  of  Roanoke  was  a 
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CHAP  desert.  An  iiiscrliitioiioii  ihe  bark  of  a  troo  pointed  to 
— ^  Croatau ;  but  tliu  season  of  the  ycat  and  the  danj^iMM 
1600.  fioni  storms  were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  an  iiunie- 
diato  return.  Had  tbe  emigiaiits  already  pi'iislud  ? 
oi'  hail  thoy  cscajicd  with  their  lives  to  CfHaian,  aiid, 
ihrouf^li  tlie  iVicndship  of  Mantoo,  become  familiar  wiih 
the  Indians?  The  conjecture  lias  been  ha/.ardfd,' 
that  the  deserted  cobiiy,  neglected  by  tlirir  own  cniiii- 
(rymen,  were  hospitably  adopted  into  the  iribe  of 
Ilatteras  Indians,  and  became  amalgamated  with  tins 
sons  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  iradition  of  ilie 
natives  at  a  later  day>  and  was  thought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  physical  character  of  ihe  tribe,  in  which 
the  Knglisii  and  the  Indian  race  seemed  to  have  been 
blended.  Raleigh  long  cherished  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering some  vestiges  of  theh'  existence  and  tliongh  he 
had  abandoniid  the  design  of  colonizing  Virginia,  he 
yet  sent  at  his  own  charge,  and,  it  is  said,  at  five  sev- 
eral timcs,^  to  seareJi  for  his  liege-men.  iJut  it  was  all 
in  vain  ;  imagination  received  no  help  In  its  attempts  to 
(race  llie  fate  of  the  colony  of  Roanoke. 

The  name  of  Raleigh  stands  highest  among  the 
statesmen  of  England,  who  advanced  the  colonization 
of  the  United  States ;  and  his  fame  belongs  to  Amer- 
ican history.  No  Knglishmaa  of  bis  age  possessed  so 
various  or  so  extraordinary  cjualilies.  Courage  which 
was  never  daunted,  mild  self-possession,  and  iVnilliy  of 
invention,  insm-ed  him  glory  in  his  profession  of  arms ; 
and  his  services  in  the  conquest  of  Cadi'/,  or  i\n:  eaii- 
ture  of  Fayal,  were  alone  snilicient  to  esialilisli  Im 
fame  as  a  gallant  and  snc(M'ssful  conunander.  In 
every  danger,  Ins  life  was  distinguished  by  valor,  and 
his  deailt  was  ennobled  by  true  magnaninilly 

'  Lawson's  N.  Oarolino,  Gi.  ^  PHrclins,  iv.  1051!, 
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JIc,  was  not  only  adiniiablc  in  active  lifii  as  a  sol-  chap 

ilicf;  itc  was  an  accompllHhwi  scholar.     No  sta(t;snian  

in  retironicut  ever  expressed  the  eharins  of  tiant|iiil 
ieisun;  more  lieautifHlIy  lliau  Kalcigli ;  and  it  was  not 
Ciitii'ely  widi  lite  iaiiguagc  of  grateful  friendsliii),  (hat 
Spens(!i'  di;senbed  his  "sweet  verse  as  sjiriiikled  witli 
neeiai,"  and  rivaling  the  melodies  of  "  tlie  sunnnePs 
ni^hfin^ale."'  When  an  imjnst  verdiet,  contrary  to 
pruliahiliiy  and  llie  evidence,  "against  law  and  against 
eijiiity,"  on  a  charge  which  seems  to  have  been  a  jiuro 
invemion,  left  him  to  hingiiish  for  years  in  |inson,  with 
tile  seiileiiec  of  death  snsj)ended  over  Ids  head,  his  active 
geniEis  plmiged  into  the  dejitlis  of  erndition  ;  and  he  who 
!iad  tiecn  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  and  a  seaman,  now  became 
tlie  elaliorato  author  of  a  learned  History  of  the  World. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  was  honorable  to  the 
pii|)il  of  Coligiiy  ajid  the  contem|iorary  of  L'Ho|iital. 
!n  his  jinhlic  policy,  he  was  thoroughly  an  English 
patriot;  Jealous  of  the  honor,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
advancement  of  his  country;  the  inexorable  antagonist 
of  the  jiretensions  of  Spain.  In  parliament,  he  defend- 
ed the  iVce<l<)ns  of  domestic  industry.  When,  by  the 
opi^raiion  of  lUKHpial  laws,  taxation  was  a  burden  upon 
industry  rather  than  wealth,  he  argiieti  for  a  cliartgc :  ^ 
himself  possessed  of  a  hierativo  monopoly,  he  gave  his 
voice  for  the  repeal  of  all  monopolies;^  and,  while  he 
pertinaciously  used  his  influence  with  his  sovereign  to 
nilli;;ale  the  severity  of  the  judgments  against  the  non- 
eon  f'o  nil  i.its,^  as  a  legislator  he  resisted  the  sweeping 
enactment  of  persecuting  laws.^ 

I  SoiHiot     prefixed     fp     Faery       a  Tytlor,  a:i8,  tKB). 
tiaeeii.     Voety  tiiioon,  b.  iii.  Int.       3  D'Kwca,  md    TytJor,  ^09. 
Bt.   iv.     ('ffliipuro,  also.  Sponsor's       *  Oldys,  I3?~139. 
L'ulin  Clout's  como    hoine    again,       ^  Tliom3an,S''i.    OMys,  tC3, 160 

vordos  (!8-  -7.1,  and  Paeiy  Queen,  D'Ewea,  517.    Tytlor,  X'^i. 
|i.iii.c.vii,  St.  3(5-41. 
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In  tins  earner  of  discovery,  his  perseverance  was 
never  baflled  by  losses.  ITe  joined  in  the  risks  of 
Gilbert's  expedition  ;  eoinribtited  to  the  diseoveries  of 
Davis  111  the  north-tvest;  and  himself  personally  ex- 
plored "the  insular  regions  and  liroken  woilil  "  of 
Guiana.  The  sineerity  of  his  helicf  in  tin;  wt^dth  of 
the  latter  ('ountry  tias  been  unreasomdily  ijMcslloncd. 
If  Eli/.ab(!tli  liiid  hoj)ed  for  a  hyperborean  l'(^ru  in  (hi; 
aretie  seas  of  Amevlea,  why  mif^ht  not  Raleigh  cNiieet 
to  find  the  eity  of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronnco;' 
Ois  iavi.sh  elTorts  in  eolonizing  the  soil  of  our  rc^pnblie, 
his  sagacity  whieh  enjiiiucd  a  settlement  within  the 
Ches;ip»:ake  IJay,  the  publications  of  Ifariot  and 
Hakhiyt  which  he  countenanced,  if  followed  by  hisses 
to  bimsc^ir,  dilliised  over  iMighind  a  knowledge  of 
Anicriea,  as  well  as  an  intorost  in  its  destinies,  and 
sowed  the  seeds,  of  which  the  fruits  were  to  ripen 
dliriug  his  lifetime,  though  not  for  him. 

lialelgh  had  suffered  from  ])alsy'  before  his  last  ex- 
pedition, lie  returned  broktiu-luiarted  by  (he  defeat 
of  his  ho[)es,  by  the  decay  of  his  licaltli,  and  by  the 
death  of  his  ehiest  son.  What  sliall  be  said  of  King 
James,  who  would  open  to  an  aged  paralytie  no  other 
hope  of  liberty  but  through  success  in  the  discovery  of 
mines  in  (iniana  ?  What  shall  i)e  said  of  a  mouaich 
who  could,  at  that  time,  under  a  sentence  wlni-li  was 
Originally  unjnst,^  and  which  had  slumbered  for  lifteeu 
years,  order  the  execution  of  the  decrepit  man,  whose 
genius  and  valor  shone  brilliantly  through  the  ravages 

'  Thomson,   Apponilix,  note  U,  histoiiaiia,  tlie  trini,  nnd  the  blgg- 

'I'ha  (irigiiuti  ilooiimeiit.  rBpliii-s  or  lliilciijli,  |inivea  jniii  to 

s  liiimo,  llap!n,I.ingard,  arolosa  tiin'O  iiocn,  on  liis  Irini,  «  viettiin  of 

fhvorabb  to  itHteigli.    Kveii  Hal-  jeatoiwy,  niul  ontiroly  iiiiiwonl  of 

lam,  i.  48'.J^-*48'l,  vimliciitcs    liim  crime,    No  ilmlu  hoflenjiiaml  Kinj; 

witli  wavering  boldness,    A  cnrfiful  Jame».    Si.'C  Tytlor,  iftyi-— yyO, 
comparison  of  the  accounts  of  iJieKO 
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of  jilij'sical  decay,  and  wiiose  English  heart,  within  a  ^^Yi,''' 
palsied  iVaiiio,  still  beat  with  an  undying  love  fer  his  ^-^"^ 
comitry  ? 

The  Jndgments  of  the  tribiiiiats  of  the  Old  Woikl 
arc  often  reversed  by  public  opiiiion  in  the  New.    The 
family  of  the  chief  author  of  early  colonization  in  the 
United  Slat(!S  was  reduced  to  beggary  hy  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  he  himself  was  tiehcaded.    After 
a  laj)se  of  nearly   two  centuries,  ttie  state  of  North  17\>'A 
Carolina,  by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  in  Its 
eiijiital  "the  citv  of  llAr.KHiH  ;"  thus  expressinj;  its  j^'w^^^t 
grateful  resjiect  for  the  memory  of  the  extraordinary  '"j^^jf' 
man,  wiio  united  in  himself  as  msmy  kinds  of  glory  as 
were  ev(;r  combined  in  an  individual. 

The  entluisiasm  of  Ilahiigh  pervaded  his  eoimtry- 
men.  Imagination  already  saw  beyond  the  Allantie  a 
jjeople  whose  mother  idiom  slionhl  be  the  hiugiiage  of 
England.  "Who  knows,"  exelaimod  Daniel,  the  poet 
laureate  of  that  kingdom— 

"  Who  ill  liino  knows  whither  wo  inny  vent 
The  trciwuros  of  oiif  toiigfio?    To  wliat  slrango  bIiovcs 
Tiiia  gnin  ol'our  basl  glofy  shnil  bo  seiil  tnM«^' 

T'  eni-icli  unktiowirg  nnlions  with  our  stores  ?  t"""^ 

WliBl  worlds,  in  111'  yol  uiifonnod  Occident, 
Mny 'come  refined  with  th' accents  tliHt  aro  otirsi?" 

Already  the  fishing  of  Newfouudhuid  was  vaunted  1693 
as  the  stay  of  the  west  cOiiiiirres.     Some  Irarde  Htay  5tiS 
have  continued  with  Virginia.     Tlins  were  mi-n  trained 
for  the  eareer  of  discovery  ;  and  in  1 G02,  llarlbolomew 
(iosnohl,  who,  perhaps,  had  already  sailed  to  Virginia, 
in  the  usual  route,  by  the  Canaries  and  West  Indies, 
coueeiving  the  idea  of  a  direct  voyage  to  America, 
wiih  the  conctirreiice  of  Ualeigh,  had  well  nigh  secured 
to    New    England  the  honor  of  the   first  permanent 
I'higlish  colony.     Steering,  in  a  small  hark,  directly    Mar 
aeiws  the  Atlantie,  in  seven  weeks  ho  reaeliod  Capo 
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CHAi*.    Elizabeth,  on    the    coast  of  Maine.^     following    thi 

■ — ^  coast  to  the  soiithwost,  ho  skivtcd  "an  outpoint  ol 

1S03.   wooded  landj"  and  about  noon  of  the  foui-toenth  oi 

14.      May,  he  anchored  "  near  Savage  rack,"  to  the  oast  ol 

York  harbor.     There  ho  met  a  Biscay  shallop;  and 

there  he  was  visited   by  natives.     Not  finding   hip 

"purposed  place,"  he  stood  to  the  south,  and  on  tlic 

jfay  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  discovered  the  pronionlory 
'^'  which  he  named  Cape  Cod.  He  and  four  of  his  meu 
went  on  shore;  Capo  Cod  was  the  first  spot  in  New 
Kngland  ever  trod  by  Kngli-shmen,  while  as  yet  then 
was  not  one  European  family  on  the  continent  fi'on 
Elorida  to  Hudson's  Bay.     Doubling  the  cape,  anr 

Way  passing  Nantucket,  they  touched  at  No  Man's  Land 
pa.ssed  round  the  promontory  of  Gay  Head,  naminjr 
it  Dover  Clillj  and  entered  Buzzard's  Bay — -a  stately 
sound,  wliieh  they  called  Gosnold's  Hope.  The  west 
ernmost  of  the  islands  was  named  Elizabeth,  from  th< 
queen,  a  name  which  lu^s  been  traiisferred  to  tht, 
group.  Here  -they  beheld  the  rank  vegetation  of  t 
virgin  soil:  noble  forests;  wild  fruita  and  flowers 
bursting  from  the  earth;  the  eglantine, the  thorn, aiic 
the  honeysuckle,  the  wild  pea,  the  tansy,  and  young 
sassafras;  strawberries,  raspberries,  grape-vlties,  all  ir^ 
profusion.  The  island  eontsiins  a  poniJ,  within  \vhicl 
lies  a  rocky  islet;  on  this  the  adventurers  built  thcli 
storehouse  and  their  fort;  and  the  foundations  of  tht 
first  New  England  colony' were  laid.  Tiie  island,  thr 
pond,  tlie  islet,  arc  yet  visible;  the  shrubs  are  liixu 
riant  as  of  old;  but  the  forests  are  gone,  and  the  nun.'- 
of  the  fort  can  no  longer  be  discenied. 

A  tradic  with  the  natives  on  the  main  enabled  Gos 
nold  to  lade  the  "  Concord"  with  sassafras  root,  then  es 
teemed  in  pharmacy  as  a  sovereign  panaeeii.   The  SUtk 

1  M;is3,  Hist.  Coll.  xwili.  73.    Pool  in  Itabson's  GloneMiiiv,  ! !. 
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baiui,  whii'h    wiis    td   )i;ivc   lUisthxl   on    tin;    I':ii/,;ibiilh  cii.vi' 
Ishuuls,   fiiuliiif;    thuir    friends   about   to    cniibaik    for  — -™- 
Ein'opo,  (ie.spa!n:(I  of  ohtaiuiiif;  seasoiiabL'  supplius  of  '^*''^ 
lood,  mill  (Icimniiimd  not  to  remain.     Fear  of  an  as~ 
sanli  from  tlie  hulinns,  who  bad  ceased  to  be  friendly, 
the   w;iiil  of  provisions,  and  jealousy  respeeting  the 
distribnlion  of  the  risks  &nd  profits,  defeated  the  de- 
Kii^ii,     The   whole   party  soon  sot  sail  and  bure  for 
Kn^bind.     The  retuni  voyagi;  histed  but  live  weeks ;   Jima 
iiiid   the  eri])edition  was  e(itn|)!eted  in  less  than  four 
months,  during  whieh  entire  liealtfi  liad  [n-evailed.* 

Gosnold  and  his  companions  spread  the  most  favor- 
iible  reports  of  tlie  regions  whieh  he  intd  visited, 
Could  it  be  lliat  the  voyage  was  so  safe,  the  ciiniate 
so  jilcasant,  the  coniitry  so  iiivitiag?  The  merehants 
of  Bristol,  wiili  t!ie  ready  assent  of  Uah-'igh,^  and  at 
the  instance  of  Jiiehanl  ilaktiiyt,  the  enlightened 
friend  and  able  doeumentary  historian  of  these  euiu- 
uiereial  enterprises,  a  man  whose  fame  should  be  vin- 
dieated  and  asserted  in  the  land  whieli  he  helped  to 
eoloiiize,  determined  to  pursue  tlic  career  of  investiga- 
tion. The  Speedwell,  a  small  ship  of  fifty  tons  and 
thirty  men,  the  Discoverer,  a  bark  of  twenty-six  tons 
and  thirteen  men,  under  the  conjinand  of  M^"'*'"  ,(.n., 
I'ring,  set  sail  for  America  a  fe,w  days  after  the  death  A]inl 
of  the  i|neen.  It  was  a  private  undertaking,  and 
lln.'r('f()re  not  nitarded  by  that  event.  The  ship  was 
well  provided  with  trinkets  and  merchandise,  sinted  to 
a  iraffie  with  ibe  natives;  and  this  voyage  also  was 
Hueeessful.     It  reached  tliK  American  coast  among  the 

I  <:osiioW  ti>  his  TatheF.  in  Pitr-    108.     Compare,  imrlieiilnrly,  Bel- 
aUus,  IV.  liiKi.    Atelier's  KelatJon,  -  knap's  Life  uf  uosiioJtl,  m    Am. 
ibki.    iv.     un7—im\.       Kosioi^B    Biog.  ii.  HM>— J'iJ. 
Notes,  ibui.  iv.  )(i51~IB5!).    Jlricr-        S  i'urcliM.iv.  lliW. 

toil's  Kulutioii,  in  Kniilh,  i.   10,>— 

VOL.    I  1.5 
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wi  AP.  klancls  of  Penobscot  Bay ;  eoastiug  toivanis  tlie  wmt, 
—T —  Prijig  made  a  discovery  of  many  of  the  harbora  of 
Maine;  of  the  Saco,  the  Keiuiebuiik,  and  the  York 
rivei-3 ;  and  the  cltannel  of  the  PiHcataqua  was  oxivm- 
ined  for  three  or  tour  Ifiignes.  Finding  no  sassafnis, 
ho  steered  to  tlie  south;  doubled  Cajje  Ann;  and 
went  on  shore  in  Massachiiiiotts;  Init  being  still  utl- 
siicccssfid,  he  again  pursued  a  soutlierly  track,  till  ho 
anchored  in  Old  Town  harbor,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Hero  obtaining  a  freight,  ho  rotnrned  to  Eng- 
land, after  au  absence  of  about  six  months,  which  had 
been  free  from  disaster  or  danger. 
1006.  'PI,,,  testimony  of  Pring  having  confirmed  tho 
report  of  Gosnohl,  an  expedition,  promoted  by  the 
Karl  of  Southam])ton  and  his  brother-in-law  Lord 
Arnndel  of  Wardonr,  ivas  confided  to  George  Way- 
month,  a  careful  and  vigilant  commander,  who,  in 
attenijiting  a  nortlnvest  passage,  had  f\b'eady  explored 
tlie  coast  of  Jjabrador. 

"Weighing  anchor  on  Easter  Simday,  on  tho  four- 
teenth of  May  ho  came  near  tlie  whitish,  sandy  pi-o- 
montory  of  Cape  Cod.  To  eaeapo  tho  eontinnal  shoals 
in  which  he  found  himself  embayed,  ho  st^iod  out  to 
sea,  flu^ii  turned  to  ihe  north,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
anchored  to  the  north  of  M'onhegan  island,  in  sight 
of  liills  to  the  north -nor  th-Oiist  on  the  main.  On 
Whitsunday  ho  found  his  way  among  the  St.  George's 
islands  into  an  excellent  harbor,  which  was  aecesaihle 
by  fonr  passages,  defended  from  all  winds,  and  had 
good  mooring  npon  a  clay  ooze  and  even  upon  tho 
rocks  by  tho  cliff  side.  Tho  climate  was  agi-eeable; 
the  sea  yielded  fish  of  many  kinds  profuaely;  the  tall 
and  great  trees  on  the  islands  were  mueli  otecrved; 
and  the  gnm  of  the  silv<'r  fir  was  thought  to  be  m 
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fragrant  m  frankincense ;  sonic  trade  iviis  carriotl  on  chap. 
with  the  natives  for  sables,  and  skins  of  ilecr  and  ---^v^^- 
otter  and  beaver;  the  land  was  of  such  pleasantness 
that  many  of  the  company  wished  themselves  settled 
there.  Having  in  the  last  of  Blay  dbcovercd  in  liia 
pinnace  the  broad,  deep  current  of  the  St.  George'a, 
Oft  the  eleventh  of  Jnne  Waymouth  passed  with  a 
gentle  wind  up  with  the  sliip  into  that  river'  for  about 
eighteen  miles,  which  were  reckoned  as  six  aud 
twenty,  and  "all  consented  in  joy"  to  admire  its 
width  of  a  half  mile  or  a  mile;  its  verdant  banks;  it% 
gallant  and  spacious  coves ;  the  strength  of  ite  tide, 
which  may  have  risen  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  was  set 
down  at  eighteen  or  twenty.  On  tlio  thirteenth,  ho 
ascended  in  a  j-owboat  ten  miles  ftirtlior,  and  the  dis- 
coverers were  more  and  more  pleased  with  tlie  beauty 
of  the  fertile  bordering  ground.  JSTo  token  was  found 
that  evftr  any  C!u-i«tiari  had  been  there  Ijcfore ;  and  at 
that  point,  whore  the  river  trends  westward  into  the 
main,  he  sot  up  a  memorial  cross,  as  ho  had  already 
done  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  St.  George's  Islands. 
Weil  aatkfied  with  his  discoveries,  on  Sunday  tho 
sixtcentli  of  June  he  sailed  for  England,  taking  with 
hiiu  five  of  tho  natives  whom  ho  had  decoyed,  to  be 
instrncted  in  English,  and  to  servo  as  guides  to  some 
future  expedition.  At  his  coming  into  the  Iiarbor 
of  Plymouth,  he  yielded  np  three  of  tho  natives  to 
Sir  Fordiuando  Gorges,  tlie  governor  of  that  town, 
ivhose  cnriosity  was  thns  directed  to  the  shoits  of 
JIainc.    The  returning  voyagera  celebrated  ita  banks 

'  William   WHUs,   of  Porllaitd,  coiiflrineil  by  Dnvkl  Cushmnn,  of 

has   iiisi»U>d  tlmt  Wajmimth    as-  Wari-eTi,(lecl(103roi-tliofit.Geori!o's. 

ceiided  the  l*eiiob»fiot;  this  orfoj-  I  have  ronsultcd  tlio  ofllcui'^  ol'tlio 

John  McKeeii  of  Bninswiok   li^  Coast  Survey. 
refuted.    George  Prince,  of  Bath, 
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csHAP.  wlilcli  pi'oiiii^t'd  most  profitable  fisliing ;  its  riido 
'-T-^  people,  who  wa-ii  willing  to  Ijai'tci-  costly  furs  for 
trifles ;  the  tompevate  and  healthful  air  of  the  conn- 
try,  whose  "pleasant  fertility  bewi-ayed  itself  to  be 
the  garden  of  nature."  But  it  wm  not  these  which 
tempted  Gorges.  IIo  had  noticed  that  all  former 
navigations  of  the  English  along  the  more  southerly 
Amencaii  coast,  had  failed  from  the  want  of  good 
I'oads  and  harbors ;  theso  were  the  special  marks  at 
whicli  lie  levelled ;  and  hearing  of  a  region,  safe  of 
approacli  and  abounding  in  harbors  large  enongli  to 
ehelter  the  ships  of  all  Christendom,  ho  aspired  to  the 
liable  office  of  being  the  means  of  fdliiig  it  with  pros- 
perous English  plantations. 

Such  were  tlio  voyages  which  led  the  way  to  tlie 
colonization  of  the  United  States.  The  daring  and 
ability  of  these  pioneei-s  upon  the  ocean  deserve  the 
highest  admiration.  The  character  of  the  prevalent 
winds  and  currents  was  unknown.  The  possibility  of 
making  a  direct  passage  was  but  gradually  discovered. 
The  imagined  dangcis  wei'o  infinite ;  the  real  dan- 
geifl,  exceedingly  gi-eat ;  so  that  the  sailors  were  ac- 
customed, before  embarking,  to  prejiare  for  eternity 
by  solemn  acta  of  devotion.  The  ships  at  fir.^t  em- 
ployed were  generally  of  le^H  than  one  lunidrtid  tons 
burthen;  two  of  those  of  Columbus  ^vere  without  a 
deck ;  Fj-obisher  sailed  in  a  vcfsiel  of  but  twenty-five 
tons.  Columbus  waa  shipwrecked  twice,  and  once 
remained  for  eight  monl^wi  on  ari  island,  without  any 
communication  with  the  civilized  world ;  lloberval, 
Parmenius,  Gilbert — and  how  many  others!-- went 
down  at  aea;  and  such  was  the  state  of  tlie  art  of 
navigation,  that  intrepidity  and  skill  were  unaviiiling 
against  the  elemeute  without  the  favor  of  ll.e;iveii. 
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Thk  period  of  saccoss  in  [ilantitig  colonics  in  Vii-  cuap 

[;nii;i  had  arrived ;  ycL  not  till  changes  li:ul  oeciiircd,  -—^ 
aH'iH-rnn?  tlic  chavactcr  of  Kin-opi^aii  ])()rui<-.s  and  sdcifty,  'fl'"! 
and  niuiiktin^  the  forms  of  colon i /.a f ion.  Thi;  i-cfor- 
nuition  had  intcnnjJtod  the  hai'niony  of  ndigioii.s  ojiiiiioii 
in  the  west  <if  Europe ;  and  diireroncos  in  ihu  church 
hc^an  to  constitute  the  hasis  of  political  parlies. 
C/oniiiiorcial  intercoiirKC  equally  sustained  a  rcvohitioii. 
It  had  liccn  condncted  on  the  narrow  seas  and  hy  land  ; 
it  now  i;uincIiiHl  out  upon  the  hroadest  waters ;  and. 
after  the  Kast  Indies  had  hecn  reached  by  doubling  the 
southern  promontory  of  Africa,  the  great  t^onuiKirce  of 
the  world  was  performed  upon  the  ocean.  The  art 
of  printing  had  become  known ;  and  the  press  diffused 
iutelligcnce  and  multiplied  the  facilities  of  instruction. 
The  feudal  institutions  which  had  been  reared  iu  the 
middle  ages,  were  already  iniderniined  by  the  current 
of  time  and  events,  and,  swaying  from  their  base, 
threatened  to  fill.  Productive  industry  had,  on  the 
one  side,  built  up  the  fortunes  and  extended  the  in- 
ilueuco  of  the  active  classes  ;  while  habits  of  indolence 
and  of  expense  had  imjiaircd  the  estates  and  diniinislied 
the  pow(!r  of  the;  nobility.  These  chaiif^es  also  ]>ro- 
diiced  corrcspoiiding  results  in  the  iustilniions  which 
were  to  rise  in  America. 
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cjiAi'  A  revoiutioii  liad  equally  occurred  in  the  piir|)nsKK 
•—-^  for  wliich  voyages  wore  uiidcrtakoii.  The  hopo  of 
looti  Cokimbus,  as  lie  sailed  lo  tlie  west,  had  been  tlie  dis- 
eovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  The 
passion  for  rapidly  aiiiassing  gold  soon  hecarne  tho 
prevailing  motive.  Next,  the  islands  and  coiinlvies 
near  the  equator  were  made  the  tropical  gardens  of  iht; 
Kiii()j)eans  for  tlie  euttiirc  of  such  luxuries  as  the 
wannest  regions  only  can  produce.  At  last,  the  higher 
design  was  matured,  not  to  plunder,  nor  to  destroy, 
nor  to  enslave  ;  but  to  found  states,  to  plant  permanent 
Christian  colonies,  to  establish  for  tho  oppressed  and 
the  enteri)rising  placfis  of  refuge  and  abode,  with  all 
tin;  elements  of  independent  national  existence. 

The  condition  of  Kngland  favored  adventure  in 
America.  A  redundant  population  had  existed  even 
before  the  peace  with  Spain ;'  and  the  timid  character 
of  KIny  .lames,  throwing  out,  of  employment  the  gal- 
lant men  who  had  served  under  Kli/.abeth  by  sea  and 
land,  left  them  no  option,  but  to  engage  as  mercenaries 
in  the  quarrels  of  strangers,  or  incur  the  hazards  of 
"seeking  a  New  World. "^  The  minds  of  many 
persons  of  intelligence,  rank,  and  enterprise,  were 
dirccttid  to  Virginia.  The  brave  and  ingenious  Gos- 
nold,  who  had  himself  witnessed  (he  fertility  of  the 
western  soil,  long  solicited  the  coiieurreiiee  of  his 
friends  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,^  and  at  last 
prevailed  with  Edward  Maiia  Wingffeld,  a  groveling 
merehaiil  of  the  west  of  England,  Robert  Hunt,  « 
clergy^man  of  persevering  fortitude  and  modest  worth, 
and  John  Smith,  tho  adventurer  of  rare  genius  and 
undying  fame,  to  consent  to  risk  their  own  lives  and 

I  Uncoil  on  Queen  liliwibetli.  of  Stowo,  I018-— a  jiriino  aiilhorily 

~  Gorgea'  Brief  Narration,  e.  ii.       on  Virginia.    See  Sfilh,  SSja. 
3  Ktlniuiul  Howes'  Conlitmation 
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their  hope  of  fortune  In  an  oxjiedition.'  I'or  more  c 
thaii  ii  }-i!iir,  this  little  compatiy  revoU'cd  tlie  iiroject  of  - 
a  plantation.  At  the  saiiio  (iine,  Sir  Fcidiiiand  d'orf^es  ' 
was  {jatiiciing  information  of  tlu;  njitivc  Aiiiericans, 
whom  he  had  received  from  WejiiKiutli,  and  whose 
de^'erijitiuns  of  the  eountry,  joined  to  the  favonilitc 
iicsvs  which  he  had  already  imbibed,  filled  Itiin  with 
the  strongest  desire  of  betoiiiiiig  a  }H'o|)ri<nary  of 
domiiiiis  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Gorges  was  a  man  ol 
wealth,  of  rank,  itnd  of  influoncc  ;  he  readily  persuaded 
Sir  John  Pophiim,  lord  chief  jnstkc  of  Knglaud,  to 
share  his  intentions.^  Nor  hud  the  assigns  of  Raleigh 
become  indiiTereiit  to"wcste!ii  phmting;"  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  all,  Richard  llakhiyt,  the  histo- 
rian of  maritime  enterprise,  still  favored  the  establisli- 
minit  of  a  <;olony  by  his  personal  exertioii.s  and  the  firm 
enthusiasm  of  his  character.  Possessed  of  whatever 
inforniatioii  eonld  bij  derived  from  foreign  sources  and 
a  correspondence  with  the  eminent  navigators  of  his 
times,  and  anxionsly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
attempts  of  Knglishmen  in  the  west,  his  extensive 
knowh'dge  made  him  a  counsellor  in  the  enterprises 
which  were  attempted,  and  sustained  in  him  and  his 
associates  the  conlldeiice  which  repeated  disappoiiit- 
ments  did  not  exhaust.'  Thus  the  cause  of  coloni- 
zation obtained  in  Kngland  zealous  and  able  defenders, 
who,  independent  of  any  party  in  religion  or  politics, 
bcli(;v(^d  that  a  prosperous  state  could  ,  be  established 
by  Knglishmen  in  the  temperate  regions  of  North 
America 

1  SmWi,  i.  m,  or  I'urclias,  iv.  9  (iorgen,  c.  ii.~v. 

1703.  Htitli,35.    Comiraro  liillard's  3  Hukluyl,  Ui.  jmsainii  v.    Dcdi- 

l.il'oortimith.inSpnrhs'sAniericni)  cation  of  VirKiiiia  Vnlued.     The 

Itiogrn'iitiy,  ii.  177 — 107  i  nlsii  Bol-  iirst  Virginin  charter  oonlaina  hia 

kiiH|),  i.  3*.l!»,  353.  luiiim 
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CHAP,       The  king  of  Englancl,  too  timid  to  be  active,  yet  too 

— ^ —  vaiii  to  be  iiKlilTcreiit,  favored  tho  dosigri  of  enlarging 

"it)*''  his  doniinioiis.      He  had  atloinjiied  in  Scotland  the 

iiunxliiclion  of  the  arts  of  life  among  the.  Higlilandcrs 

and  the  Western  Isles,  by  the  establislnneiit  of  colonies;' 

anil  the  Englisti  plantations  whicii  lie  formed  in  the 

northern  counties  of  Ireland,  are  said  to  have  conlrih- 

iited  to  the  afllitcnee  and  the  scenrity  of  that  island.* 

When,  therefore,  a  company  of  men  of  business  and 

men  of  rank,  formed  by  the  experience  of  Gosnold,  the 

enthusiasm  of  Smith,  the  perseverance  of  IJaklnyt,  llie 

hopes  of  jirofit  and  the  extensive  influence  of  i'opluun 

■and  Gorges,^  applied  to  James  I.  for  leave  '*  to  deduce 

...    a  colony  into  Virginia,"  the  monarch   promoted   the 

10.     noble  work  by  readily  issuing  an  ample  patent. 

TIh!  first  colonial  charter,'  under  wliicli  the  English 
witiv.  planted  in  America,  deserves  careful  consider- 
ation. A  belt  of  twelve  degrees  on  the  American 
coast,  embracing  the  soil  from  Cape  Fear  (o  Halifax, 
excepting  ])erha])s  the  little  spot  in  Acadia  tlteu 
actually  jiossessed  by  the  h'reuch,  was  set  apart  to  be 
coleni/.cd  by  two  rival  comjianies.  Of  these,  the  first 
was  composed  of  noblemen,  genllemen,  and  merchants, 
lu  and  about  TiOndon;  ihe  second,  of  knights,  gentle- 
men, and  merchants,  in  the  west.  The  London  ad- 
venturers, who  alone  succeeded,  had  an  exclusive  right 
to  occupy  the  regions  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  that  is,  from  .Cape  Eear  lo 
the  southern  limit  of  Maryland  ;  the  weslcin  men  hiiii 

'  Roborteon'a  Scotlonrt,  b,  vlii.  51-~~-58j    Stilh^  Apponnix,   1— S 

3  I-efaiid's  History  of  Irekncl,  ii.  Ifenja^'s  Stafiitea  of  Virginia  at 

SU4— 213.    Lord  Bacon's  speech  as  large,  i,  57—410.     In  rererring  fo 

Clmncciior  to  liio  Speaker,  Work^  this  cotkction,  I  cannot  but  aM, 

iii.  405.  that  no  olJiei-  state  in  tJio  Union 

3  (iorgos,  o.  V.  atiii  vi.  uosscsaCB  so  Excollciit  a  work  "iiii  tta 

^  Hoc  tlio  charier,  in  Iln/nril,  i.  logiskiive  iiislory. 
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ee|iiiillj  an  exclusive  right  to  plant  between  forty-ono  chap 
and  fortj-fivf!  d«gre(!S.  Tlio  intermediate  district,  — -^ 
from  thirty-oiglit  to  forty-one  degrees,  was  open  to  the  ^t'OA 
competition  of  both  companies.  Yet  collision  was  not 
probable  J  for  each  was  to  possess  the  soil  exlending 
fifty  miles  north  and  sontli  of  its  first  settlement;  so 
ihat  neither  might  plant  within  one  hinulrcd  miles  of  a 
colony  of  its  rival.  Tlie  conditions  of  tcniiie  were 
nomagc  and  rent ;  the  rent  was  no  o(h('r  than  oik!  fifth 
of  the  net  produce  of  gold  and  silver,  and  one  fifteenth 
of  copper.  The  right  of  coining  money  was  conceded, 
perhajK  to  facilitate  connnmce  with  the  natives,  who, 
it  was  liopcd,  would  receive  Christianity  and  the  arts 
of  civili/;ed  life.  The  superintondcneo  of  the  whole 
colonial  system  was  confided  to  a  coimcil  in  England  ; 
the  local  administration  of  each  colony  was  intrusted 
to  a  coimcil  residing  within  its  limits.  The  inemheis 
of  (lie  superior  council  in  England  were  appointed  ex- 
clusively by  the  king ;  and  the  tenure  of  their  office;  was 
his  good  plcasnrc.  Over  the  Mloniql  councils  the  king 
likewise  preserved  a  eoiural;  for  the  members  of  them 
were  from  time  to  time  to  be  ordained,  made,  and  re- 
moved, according  to  royal  inBtriictions.  Supreme  legis- 
lative authority  over  the  colonies,  extending  alike  to 
their  general  condition  and  the  most  minute  regu- 
lations, was  likewise  expressly  reserved  to  the  monarch., 
A  hope  was  also  cherished  of  an  ultimate  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  Virginia ;  a  duty,  to  be  levied  on  ves- 
sels trading  to  its  lunbors,  \vas,  for  ono-aiid-twenty 
years,  to  be  wholly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plantation ,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  to  be  taken 
for  the  king.  To  tlic  emigrants  it  was  promised,  that 
they  and  their  children  should  continue  to  be  Knglish- 
mcn — a  concession  which  secured  tliem  rights  on  re~ 

vol..  1.  m 
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ciiAi'.  iuniiiiji,    lo  Knf;liiii(l,   but  uiiorcd    no    barrier   iigaiiisl 

colonial  injustice.     Lands  wore  lo  bo  liold  hy  the  most 

icoa  fiivoiable  tciiuic. 

Tlius  tho  first  written  cliiirtor  of  a  permanent 
Amcrieaii  colony,  wliich  was  to  be  the  eliosen  aboile 
of  liberty,  gave  to  the  mercantile  corjioration  nolhiiig 
hut  a  desert  territory,  witli  tJie  right  of  |)co])liiig  and 
defending  it,  and  reserved  to  the  monarch  absolute 
legislative  authority,  the  control  of  all  appointments, 
and  a  hope  of  an  ultimate  revenue.  To  the  omignmts 
themselves  it  conceded  not  one  elective  franchise,  not 
one  of  the  rights  of  self-government,  Thoy  were  sub- 
jected to  tlie  ordinances  of  a  commercial  corporation, 
of  which  they  touUI  not  he  members;  to  the  dominion 
of  a  domestic  council,  in  appointing  wliich  they  had  no 
voice  ;  to  the  control  of  a  superior  conneil  in  Kiiglaiul, 
which  had  no  sympathies  with  their  rights ;  and  finally, 
to  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  sovereign.  Yet,  bad 
as  was  (his  system,  the  reservation  of  power  to  the 
king,  a  result  of  Ijis  vanity,  rather  than  of  his  ambition, 
had,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  mitigating  the  action  of 
the  commercial  corporatioji.  The  check  ^voidd  Inn-e 
been  complete,  had  the  powers  of  appointment  and 
legislation  been  given  to  the  people  of  Virginia.' 

The  summer  was  spent  by  the  patentees  in  prepa- 
rations for  planting  a  colony,  for  which  the  vain  glory 
of  the  king  found  a  grateful  occupation  in  framing  a 
Nov  code  of  laws;  ^  an  exercise  of  royal  legislation  which 
has  been  pronounced  in  itself  illegal.^  The  sujierior 
council  in  England  was  permitted  to  name  thi;  coliuiial 
conneil,  which   was    constituted    a    pure    aristocracy, 

1    Commro    Clidlniors,  IS—lS  j  Viratnio,  37— Jl  j  Iliirk'H  Vif^sma, 

Story  on  tho  CoHSlUiitiun,  i.  93-— iM.  i.  S6— iW. 

3  Sac  the  instniinRiit,  in  lIoiunBr.  ^  Clialmera,  15. 
1.  87—75.     Comparo,  ii1a<^  Slitlft 
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entirely  independent  of  the  emigrants  whom  ilii;y  \v(!rc  cri\i' 
to  govern ;  having  power  to  elect  or  remove  its  proKi-  — v4. 
dent)  to  remove  any  of  its  niemhers,  and  to  supply  its  '00(1 
own  vacancies.  Not  an  element  of  popular  liberty  was 
introduced  into  the  form  of  goveniment.  Religion  was 
sjiccially  enjoined  to  be  established  according  to  the 
doctrine  and  rites  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  no 
emigrant  might  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  King 
James,  or  avow  dissent  from  the  royal  creed.  Lands 
were  to  descend  according  to  ttie  connnon  \nw.  Not 
only  murder,  manslaughter,  and  adultery,  but  danger- 
ous tumults  and  seditions  were  punisliable  by  death; 
so  that  the  security  of  life  depended  on  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  restricted  only  by  the  necessity  of  a 
trial  by  jury.  All  civil  causes,  requiring  corporal  pun- 
ishment, fine  OF  imprisonment,  might  be  summarily 
determined  by  tlie  president  and  council ;  who  also 
possessed  full  legislative  authority  in  cases  not  affecting 
life  or  limb.  Kindness  to  the  savages  was  enjoined, 
with  the  use  of  all  proper  means  for  their  conveision. 
It  was  further,  and  most  un^viscly,  though  probably  at 
the  request  of  the  corjioration,  ordered,  that  the  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  respective  colonies  should  for 
five  years,  at  least,  be  conducted  m  a  joint  stock. 
The  king  also  reserved  to  himself  tlu!  right  of  futnic 
legislation. 

Thus  were  tlic  political  forms  of  the  colony  estab- 
lished, when,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  himdred  and 
six,  one  hundred  and  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  American  continent  by  Cabot,  forty-one  years  from 
the  settlement  of  Florida,  the  little  squadron  of  three 
vessels,  the  largest  not  exceeding  one   huiHhcd  tons 
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CHAP.  burlUcii,'  bearing  one  luindied  and  five  men,  dc-itiiiw! 

— ^  to  remain,  set  sail  for  a  liarhor  in  Virginia. 

Tlie  voyage  began  under  inauspicious  onions.  01 
the  one  Immhed  and  five,  on  the  list  of  emignnils, 
there  were  but  twelve  laborers,  and  very  fcAV  ineehan- 
ics."  They  were  going  to  a  wilderness,  in  which,  as 
yet,  not  a  honse  ivas  standing ;  and  fhcie  were  forty- 
eight  gentlemen  to  four  carpenters.  Neither  weri; 
thevR  any  men  with  families.  It  was  evident,  a  ctnn- 
mercial  and  not  a  colonial  estidjlishmcnt  was  designed 
by  the  projectors.  Dissensions  spmng  up  during  the 
voyage;  as  the  names  and  inslrnctlons  of  the  council 
had,  by  the  folly  of  James,  been  carefully  concoaled  in 
a  liox,  which  was  not  to  he  opened  till  after  the  arrival 
in  Virginia,  no  competent  authority  existed  to  check 
the  progress  of  envy  and  disorder.^  Tlie  genius  of 
Smith  excited  jealousy ;    and  hope,  the  only  power 

1007   which  can  stili  the  clamors  and  allay  the  feuds  of  tlie 
selfish,  early  deserted  tlic  colonists. 

Newport,  who  commanded  the  sliips,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  old  ])assage,  and,  eonsuniing  the  whole  of 
tiio  early  spring  in  a  navigation  which  sliould  have 
been  completed  in  Fcibruary,  sailed  by  ivay  of  the 
Canaries  and  the  West  India  Islands.  As  he  tnnied 
to  the  north,  a  severe  storm  carrlcKl  his  ileet  beyond 
the  settlement  of  Kaleigb,  Into  tlie  magnidceni  Bay  ol 
April  the  Chesapeake.*  The  head-lands  received  and  retain 
the  names  of  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  from  the 
sons  of  King  James ;  the  deep  water  for  anchorage, 
"  putting  the  emigrants  in  good  Comfort,"  gave  a  name 
to  the  Northern  Point;  and  within  the  capes  a  countiy 

1  Rmilh^  Virgin!",  i.  150. 
a  Soo   tiiO   ilnmea    in    Smith,  i. 
1511,    mid    in    i'ltrclias,    iv.    1700. 
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opeiiud,  wliicli  appesrod  to  the  cmigraiits  lo  "  claim  c 
t!u!  prerogative  over  the  most  pleasant  places  in  tliu  ■^ 
world."     Hope  revived  for  a  season,  as  they  advaiieitd.  • 
"  Heaven  and  eartli  seemed   never  to  have  agreed 
l)(!lt(;r  (o  fraiiK!  a   place   fur  man's  commodions  and 
(leliglifful  habitation.'"     A  noble  river  wni  soon  en- 
tort'd,  which  was  named  from  the  monarcii ;  aiid,  after 
a  search  of  seventeen  days,  din'ing  which  they  encoun- 
tered the  hoHtilily  of  one  little  savage  triln?,  and  al 
IlaiiijKoii  smoked   the  eaUunet  of  peace  with  aeothc-r, 
the  jieniiisiila  of  JaniesHiwn,  about  filly  miles  above 
the  luouUi  of  the  stream,  was  selected  for  llio  site  of 
the  colony. 

Tims  ii<hiitrable  was  the  country.  The  eniif^ranls 
themselves  were  weakened  by  divisions,  and  degraded 
by  jealousy.  So  soon  as  the  members  of  ihe  itonneit 
were  didy  constituted,  they  proceedt^d  lo  choose  Wing- 
field  president;  and  then,  as  by  their  instrnetions  they 
had  power  to  do,  thoy  exclnded  Smith  from  their  body, 
on  a  charge  of  sedition.  But  as  his  only  oOcnce  con- 
sisted in  the  possession  of  enviable  (iualiu(^s,  the  at- 
tempt at  his  trial  was  abandoned,"  and  by  "  the  good 
doctrine  and  exhortation "  of  the  sincere  Hunt,  the 
man  without  whose  aid  the  vices  of  the  colony  would 
have  caused  its  immediate  rain,  was  soon  restored  to 


^Vliile  the  men  were  busy  in  felling  tindier  and  pro- 
viding freight  for  the  ships,  Newport  and  Smith  and 
twenty  oilu^rs  ascended  the  .lames  Uiver  to  ihe  falls. 
They  vislii!d  the  native  eliieftaiu  P(nvhatan,  who  has 
been  styled  "  the  eui}H^ror  of  the  eoimtry,"  at  his  prbi- 
cipal  seal,  just  below  the  falls  of  ihe  river  a!  Hicbinond. 


1     SMlilh 


»Hlitli,.ir.     Smith,!. 
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CHAi\  The  iin])f;i'ial  I'osidcncc  was  a  village  of  twelve  wig- 

-— ^  warns!     The  savages  imirmured  at  the  imrtision  of 

160?  strangers  into  the  country;  but  Powhatan  disgnised 

Iiis  fear,  and  would  only  say,  "  They  hurt  you  not ;  tliey 

take  but  a  little  waste  land."' 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Newjwrt  set  sail  for 
England.  What  condition  could  be  more  pitiable, 
than  that  of  the  English  whom  he  had  left  In  Vii  ginia  ? 
The  proud  hopes  which  the  houiity  of  the  eouutry  liad 
excited,  .soon  vaiiislicd ;  and  as  the  delusion  passed 
away,  (biiy  awoke  and  beheld  that  they  were  in  the 
wilderness.  Weak  in  numbers,  and  still  weaker  from 
want  of  liabtts  of  industry,  they  were  surrounded  l)y 
natives  whose  hostility  and  distrust  had  already  been 
displayed  ;  the  summer  heats  were  intolerable  to  their 
laborers;  the  moisture  of  the  climate  generated 
disease ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  covered  with  a 
rank  luxiirianee  of  forest,  increased  the  toil  of  culture. 
Their  seanty  provisions  had  become  spoiled  on  the 
long  voyage.  "  Our  drink,"  say  they,  "  was  unwhole- 
some water;  our  lodgings,  castles  iu  the  air:  had  we 
been  as  free  from  all  sins  as  from  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness, we  might  have  been  canonized  for  saints." 
Despair  of  mind  ensued ;  so  that,  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  "  hardly  ten  of 
them  were  alilc  to  stand ;  "  the  labor  of  completing 
some  simple  fortifications  was  exhausting;  and  no 
regular  crops  could  be  planted.  During  the  suuuuer, 
there  were  not,  on  any  oeeasion,  five  able  men  to 
guard  the  bulwarks  ;  the  fort  was  filled  in  every  cornel 
Willi  ihe  groans  of  the  sick,  whose  outcries,  night  and 
day,  h)\-  six  weeks,  rent  the  hearts  of  those  who  could 
minister  no  relief.     Many  times,  three  or  four  died  in 

1  J'ercy,  in  Piirchas,  iv.  1089. 
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A  iiif^lii;  ill  the  iiioruiiig,  l!ii:ir  bodios  won;  Ini'ikd  out  vmm- 
of  llu;  cabius,  like  dogs,  to  hv,  buridd.     Fil'ty  ii»;ii,  one  — -^ 
hair  of  the  colony,  pciislicd  boforo    auuiinii ;  among  ii^o? 
thciu  IJaitholoinisAv  Gosiiold,  iho  jjioji-cloi-  of  ihu  set-   aii^. 
tlemciit,  a  man  of  rare  merits,  wovlli)'  of  a  perpetual     ''^^ 
mcmorj"  in  the  i)hmlatioii,'  and  whose  inlltienee  had 
alone  tlms  far  preserved  some  degree  of  liarinonj  in 
the  council.^ 

Disunion  eoinpleted  the  scene  of  misery.  It  became 
necessary  to  depose  Wingfield,  the  avaricious  president, 
who  was  charged  with  engrossing  tlic  choicest  stores, 
and  who  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  colony 
and  escaping  to  the  West  Indies.  KatclilVe,  the  new 
president,  possessed  neither  judgment  nor  industry; 
so  that  the  management  of  afiairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Smith,  whose  deliberate  enterj)riso  and  eheerfn! 
courage  alone  dilfiLsed  light  amidst  the  general  gloom. 
He  possessed  by  iiatme  the  liiioyant  spirit  of  heroic 
daring.  In  Ixiyliood  he  had  sighed  for  the  opjiortunity 
of  "  setting  out  on  brave  adventures ; "  and  though  not 
yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  already  a  veteran  in 
the  service  of  humanity  and  of  Christendom.  His 
early  life  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  I-.OW  Countries,  where  he  had  fought  for  the  inde- 
peiidencc  of  the  Batavian  Hepublic.  Again,  as  a  trav- 
eller, ho  had  roamed  over  France ;  had  visited  the 
shores  of  Egypt ;  had  returntid  to  Italy  ;  and,  panting 
for  glory,  had  sought  tlie  borders  of  Ilungiiry,  where 
there  had  long  existed  an  iiereditary  warfare  with  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  It  was  there  that  the  young 
English  cavalier  distinguished  liimself  by  the  bravest 
feats  of  arms,  in  the  sight  of  Christians  and  infidels, 
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ciiAi'.  cngagiiii^  fearlossly  and  nhva^'S  successfully  in  th(!  single 

— -^  comliat  witli  tin)  Turks,  wliich,  (fom  thtJ  days  of  this 
criisa<l(;s,  liad  been  wainniteil  by  the.  rules  of  chivalry. 
His  si<;nal  pmwcss  j^ainod  for  him  the  favor  of  Sigis- 
muiid  llitlhori,  llii;  uiiSbrtunafB  pina;  of  Transylvania. 

iRoa  Ai  iiMij!;t!!  h(;,  wiili  many  olliors,  was  ovori)oiveri;d  in 
la  a  siuhhm  skirmisli  among  the  gk>ns  of  Wallacliia,  and 
was  h;ft  severely  wounded  in  the  field  of  battle.  A 
jH'isoncr  of  war,  lie  was  now,  according  to  the  Kastcni 
custom,  offered  for  sale  "  like  a  beast  in  a  market- 
place," and  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  a  slave.  A 
Turkish  lady  had  compassion  on  his  niisfortuin;s  and 
his  youth,  and,  designing  to  restore  lilni  to  freedom, 
removed  him  to  a  fortress  in  the  {!;rim(?a.  Contrary  to 
her  commands,  he  was  there  subjected  to  the  liarslicst 
usage  among  half-savage  serfs,  liising  against  Ills 
taskmaster,  whom  he  slew  in  the  struggle,  lie  mounted 
a  horse,  and  through  forest  paths  escaped  from  thraidom 
to  the  confines  of  Russia.  Again  tlic  band  of  woman 
relieved  his  wants;  be  mivellcd  across  the  country  to 
Transylvania,  and,  there  bidding  farewell  to  his  com- 
panions ill  arms,  he  resolved  to  return  '*  to  his  own 
sweet  country."  ]iut,  as  he  crossed  the  continent,  he 
heard  the  rumors  of  civil  war  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
iiastened,  in  search  of  untried  dangers,  to  the  i'ealin.s 
of  Morocco.  At  length  returning  to  England,  his 
mind  di{|  not  so  much  share  as  appropriate  to  itself  the 
general  enthusiasm   for  planting   states  in  America ; 

tG07,  and  now  llie  infant  eommoinvealtli  of  Virginia  depend- 
ed for  its  existence  on  his  linnness.  His  experience 
in  human  nature  under  all  its  forms,  and  the  cheering 
vigor  of  his  resolute  will,  made  him  Cfiual  to  his  duty. 
He  inspired  the  natives  with  awe,  and  quelled  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  among  the  emigramtH 
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lie,  w;is  more  wakeful  to  gatlicr  provisions  thiiii  tltc  chap 
covcitms  to  fmd  gold  ;  and  sti'ove  to  kce|)  llio  country  — '■~ 
more  ihiiu  the  faiiU-iicartcd  to  abandon  it.  As  autumn  lOf? 
iipproachcd,  the  Indians,  from  the  superfluity  of  their 
Harvest,  made  a  voluntary  oflering ;  and  supplies 
tvern  also  collected  by  expeditions  luto  the  interior. 
lint  the  conspiracies,  that  were  still  foriniHi,  to  desert 
llie  settlement,  first  by  the  selfish  Wiagfield,  and  again 
by  the  imbecile  liatcliire,  could  bo  defeated  only  after 
a  skirmish,  in  which  one  of  the  leaders  was  killed ; 
and  the  danger  of  a  precipitate  abandonment  of  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  be  imminent,  till  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  not  only  the  hdmeward  navigation  be" 
came  perilous,  but  the  fear  of  famine  was  removed  by 
the  abundance  of  wild  fowl  and  gasnc'  Nothing  then 
remained  but  to  examine  the  country. 

The  South  Sea  was  considered  the  ocean  path  to  every 
kind  of  wealth.  The  coast  of  America  on  the  Pacific 
had  boon  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  and  liad  b(!en  vis- 
ited by  Drake ;  the  collections  of  Ilakluyt  had  com- 
ninnleated  to  the  Kngllsh  the  results  of  their  voyages; 
and  the  iniips^  of  that  day  exhibited  a  tolerably  accurate 
dolineatloii  of  the  coaliuent  of  North  America.  With 
singular  ignonmee  of  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  it  had  been  expressly  enjoined  on  the  col- 
onists to  seek  a  comnnniieation  with  the  South  Sea  by 
ascending  some  stream  which  flowed  from  the  north- 
west.'^ The  Chickahotnlny  was  such  a  stream.  Smith, 
though  he  did  not  share  the  ignorance  ol"  his  enqiloyers, 
was  ever  willing  to  engage  in  discoveries.  Leaving 
the  colonists  to  enjoy  the  abundance  which  winter 
had  brought,  he  not  only  ascended    the  river  as  far 
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CHAP,  as  ho  could  ii(lvaiJi;o  in  lioats,  but  struck  into  tlio  in- 
— ^-  teiior.  Ilis  coini)aiuoiis  disobeyed  his  iiiHimclions, 
i«07-8  ;i,j,|^  i„,i,|g  surpiisod  by  the  Indians,  wore  put  to  death. 
Smith  himsoir,  wlio,  in  the  plains  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Soiuiicrn  Russia,  had  bi-conie  acquainted  with  the  sii- 
poistitions  and  the  mannois  of  wandering  tribes,  did 
not  beg  for  life,  but  preserved  it  by  the  calmness  of 
self- possession.  Displaying  a  pocket  compass,  he 
amused  the  savages  by  an  explanation  of  its  powers, 
and  increased  their  admiration  of  his  superior  genius, 
by  imparting  to  them  some  vague  conceptions  of  the 
form  of  the  eartli  and  the  nature  of  the  planetary 
system.  To  the  Indians,  who  retained  him  as  their 
prisoner,  his  eai)tivity  was  a  more  strange  event  than 
any  thing  of  which  the  traditions  of  their  tribes  pre- 
served the  memory.  He  was  allowed  to  send  a  let- 
ter to  the  fort  at  Jameslown ;  and  the  savage  wonder 
was  increased  ;  for  he  seemed,  by  some  magic,  to  endow 
the  paper  with  the  gift  of  intelligence.  The  curiosity 
of  all  the  clans  of  the  neighborhood  was  awakened  by 
the  prisoner;  ho  was  condneted  in  triumph  from  the 
settlements  on  the  Cliickahomiiiy  to  tlie  Indian  villages 
on  the  Raitpahannock  and  the  Potomac;  and  thence, 
through  other  towns,  to  the  residence  of  Opeehar.ca- 
nough,  at  Pamunkey.  There,  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  they  practised  incantations  and  ceremonies,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  mystery  of  his 
character  and  his  designs.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  a  being  of  a  higher  order :  was  his  nature  benefi- 
cent, or  was  he  to  be  dreaded  as  a  dangerous  enemy? 
TJieir  minds  were  bewildered,  as  they  beheld  his  calm 
fearlessness ;  and  they  sedulously  observed  towards 
him  the  utmost  reverence  and  hospitality,  as  if  to  pro- 
pitiate his  power,   should  he   bo  rescued  from  then 
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hands.  The  decision  of  Ills  fata  was  referred  to  Pow-  chap 
liatan,  who  was  then  residing  in  what  is  now  Glouces-  -^^ — 
tet  county,  ou  York  Kiver,  at  a  village  to  which  Smith  1607-8 
was  conducted  through  the  regions,  now  so  celebrated, 
where  the  youthful  Lafayette  hovered  upon  the  skirts 
of  Cornwallis,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  the  Con- 
federacy ^vere  united  to  achieve  the  cro^vning  victory 
of  American  independence.  Tite  passion  of  vanity 
rules  in  forests  as  well  as  in  cities;  the  grim  warriors, 
as  they  met  in  council,  displayed  their  gayest  apparel 
before  the  Knglishuian,  whose  doom  they  had  assem- 
bled to  pronounce.  The  fears  of  the  feeble  aborigines 
were  about  to  prevail,  and  his  innncdiale  death, 
already  repeatedly  threatened  and  repratedly  delayed, 
would  have  been  inevitable,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
cession^  of  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a 
girl  "of  teiuie"or  "  twelve"  "years  old,  whicli  notoidy 
for  feature,  countenance,  and  expression,  much  exceed- 
ed any  of  the  rest  of  hia  people,  but  for  wit  and  spirit, 
was  the  only  nonpareil  of  the  country."  The  gentle 
feelings  of  humanity  are  the  same  iii  every  race,  and  in 
every  period  of  life  ;  they  bloom,  though  unconsciously, 
even  in  the  bosom  of  a  child.  Smith  had  easily  won 
the  confiding  fondness  of  the  Indian  maiden ;  and  now 
the  impuiseof  mercy  awakened  within  her  breast;  slio 
clung  firmly  to  his  neck,  as  his  head  was  bowed  to 
receive  tlie  strokes  of  the  tomahawk.  Did  the  cliild- 
like  sufierstition  of  her  kindred  reverouco  her  inter- 
ference as  a  token  from  a  superior  power?  Her  fear- 
lessness and  her  entreaties  persuaded  the  council  to 
spare  the  agreeable  stranger,  who  might  make  hatchets 
for  hi;r  father,  and  rattles  and  strings  of  beads  for  her- 
self, the  favorite  cliild.  The  barbarians,  whose  decision 
had  long  been  field  In  suspense  by  tlie  mysterious  awe 
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CHAP,  ivliich  Smith  had  insph'ctl,  now  resolved  to  recoivc  Inin 
— —  as  a  frioiid,  aiu!  to  iiiako  him  a  jKirtticr  of  thoir  cutinciis. 
"*"''  They  tempted  him  to  Join  tlicir  bands,  and  lujid 
assistance  in  an  attack  upon  the  white  men  at  James- 
town ;  and  wiieii  his  doeision  of  character  succeeded 
ill  changing  the  eiirrent  of  their  thoughts,  they  di:;- 
missed  him  with  mutual  promises  of  friendship  and 
benevolence.  Thus  the  captivity  of  Smith  did  iU'clf 
become  a  beiiefit  to  the  colony;  for  he  had  not  only 
observed  with  care  the  country  bet\voen  the  James  and 
tho  Potomac,  and  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  tlie 
language  ajid  manners  of  the  natives,  bnt  he  now 
established  a  peaceful  intercourse  between  itie  I''.nf;lish 
and  file  trihes  of  Powhatan  ;  and,  with  her  companions, 
the  child  who  had  rescued  liim  from  death,  afterwards 
came  every  few  days  to  tlie  ibrt  with  baskets  of  corn 
for  the  gairi«)n.' 

Roliirning  to  Jamestown,  Smith  found  the  colony 
reduced  to  forty  men ;  and  of  these,  the  strongest 
were  again  preparing  to  escape  with  tho  pinnace. 
Tliis  tliird  attempt  at  desertion  he  repressed  at  (he 
hazard  of  his  life.  Tims  passed  the  first  feiv  months 
of  colonial  existence  in  discord  and  misery ;  despair 
iclievcd  and  rnin  prevented,  by  tlic  fortitude  of  one 
man,  and  the  honevolence  of  an  Indian  girl. 

Meantime,  the  council  in  England,  having  received 
an  increase  of  its  numbers  and  its  powers,  determined 
to  send  out  new  recruits  and  supplies;  and  Newport 
liitil  hardly  returned  from  his  first  voyage,  before  he 
was  again  despatched  with  one  lumdrcd  and  tweuiy 

'  Tlio  Triio  Reiaiioii,  &c.,  printed  coiiflnneilliihisKownnghTid's  trialn, 
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emlgrautH.  YvX  the  joy  in  Virginia  on  their  arriv'al  chap. 
was  of  short  coiitiniiaiicc ;  for  tlio  now  coniCTS  wore  —- .^ 
chicily  vitgabond  geiUicmcn  and  golilsmilhs,  %vh(),  In  1GO8 
spite  of  tiic  rcnioTisl ranees  of  Smith,  gave  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  industry  of  the  coh)ny.  They  be- 
lieved thejhad  discovered  grains  of  gold  in  a  glittering 
earth  whieli  abounded  near  Jamestown ;  and  "  tht!re 
was  now  no  talk,  no  hope;,  no  work,  jjiit  dig  gold, 
wash  gold,  reiinc  gohl,  load  gold."  The  refiners  were 
eiiiiman;d  of  their  skill ;  Martin,  one  of  tin-  connci!, 
promised  himself  honors  in  luighuid  as  the  discoverer 
of  a  mine  ;  and  Newport,  having  made  an  unnecessary 
stay  of  fourteen  weeks,  and  having,  iu  defiance  of  the 
assurances  of  Powhatan,  expected  to  find  the  Tacific 
just  beyond  the  falls  in  James  River,  believed  himself 
immeasurably  rich,  as  he  embarked  for  Kngland  with 
a  freight  of  worthless  earth.' 

Disgusted  at  the  follies  which  he  had  vainly  opjKised, 
Smith  undertook  the  perilous  and  honorable  ofliee  of 
exploring  the  vast  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  nu- 
merous rivers  which  are  its  tributaries.  Two  voyages, 
made  in  an  O|ion  boat,  with  a  few  comjKinions,  over 
whom  his  superior  courage,  rather  than  his  station  as  a 
magistrate,  gave  him  authority,  oceu|)ied  him  alioiit 
three  months  of  the  summer,  and  embraced  a  navi- 
gation of  nearly  three  thousand  miles,^  The  slcndcr- 
ness  of  his  nutans  has  been  contrasted  with  the  dignity 
and  utility  of  his  discoveries,  and  his  name  has  been 
plao^l  iu  the  highest  rank  with  tlic  distinguished  men 
who  have  enlarged  the  hounds  of  geograpliical  kuowl- 
ed;;e,  and  o|)('ned  the  way  by  their  Jnvesligalions  for 
colonies  and  comTnerec.  lie  surveyed  the  Bay  of  the 
('hesajieake   lo   the   Susquehaiuiab,  and   left  only   tho 
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ciiAi'.  liDvdi^i's  of  that  n^inoto  river  \o  nnwu'm  (or  some  yearn 
-"-^  Um-^vs  the  ra!)l<;(l  i!w(;llinj!,-|>l<ic(;  of  a  j;iaiil  |ir()«riij.' 
I'i08   I|,;\vasihc  first  U)  umki:  kmm-n  to  the  Kii-lish  iho 

f; :  of  tlie  JMohaivks,  "  wlio  ihvclt  upoji  a  griial  WiUvv, 

and  had  niaiij'  lioats,  and  iiianj  irtcii,"  and,  as  it  seemed 
t(»  ihi;  [(■(dili^' Al^oiKniiii  tril)i\s,  "  made  war  ii]«iii  all 
the  uoild  ;  "  in  the  Ch(;sa))(%da!  \kiy  lu;  eni'oiinrcrcd  a 
lildc  iU;et  of  their  caiioes.^  'J'Jic  Pat.aj)sco  was  discov- 
ered and  exjiiorfid,  and  Smith  prohahly  entered  (he 
harhor  of  Haliiniore.^  The  majestic  Potomac,  wlsieh 
at  its  mouth  is  seven  miles  broad,  espeeiall)-  invited 
curiosity ;  and  j)aKsing  hi^ynnd  the  heights  of  Vernon 
and  tlie  city  of  Washlnf^ton,  he  aseeiided  to  the  falls 
above  Georgetown.^  Nor  did  he  merely  explore  iho 
rivers  and  inh^ts.  lie  jK^iielrafed  the  terriiories,  es~ 
tahlish(!d  frit^iidly  relations  iviili  the  native  (ribes,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  fuitn'e  bcnndieial  inli^reonrse. 
The  map^  which  he  jirepared  and  sent  (o  the  com])any 
in  London,^  is  still  extant,  and  delineates  eonectly  tho 
great  outlines  of  nature.  'J'lie  expedition  was  worthy 
the  romantic  age  of  Arn<;riean  history. 
Sept  'J'hree  days  after  liis  retuni,  Stnith  u'as  made  jires- 
'""  idi^nt  of  iIh!  council.  Order  and  indnstry  he^'an  lo  bi! 
(liiliisi'd  by  his  energetic  adiBinistration,  wheji  New- 
port, with  a  second  sH|(ply,  eiiten;d  the  river.  About 
seventy  new  emigrants  arrived  ;  two  of  them,  it  merits 
notice,  were  females.  The  angry  covetonsness  of  a 
greedy  hut  disap|)ointed  corporation  wan  now  fully  dis- 
played. As  if  their  command  eoidd  transnuUe  jnin- 
erals,  narrow  the  continent,  and  awaken  the  dead, 

'  Tiurit,  i.  r^.  *  f"  fin  Itichmonii  Piiitinii,  oiifio- 
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they  (Icindiiilcd  a  iuuip  of  gold,  or  n  i;ertaiii  i)assit<;;ti  to  ciiai' 
llie  Soiilli  Scii,  or,  a  fuigiit;d  litimanity  aikissd,  om;  of'  -^A 
tilt;  lost  coiiipaiij',  sent  by  Sir  Waltnr  Raleigh.'  Tho 
i;liarg(!  of  the  voyajjc  was  two  thousand  [loiiiiiU ;  unless 
lh(!  sliij)s  should  rciiirn  lull  freif^htcd  witJi  commodities, 
(;pi'rfS[)oadijijj  in  value  to  the  costs  of  the  adventure, 
(lie  colonisls  were  threatened,  that  "  they  Rhould  be 
lefl  in  Virjj;inia  as  banished  men."^  Neither  had  ex- 
[lericiice  taught  the. company  to  engage  suitabk;  persons 
lor  Virgiriia.  "  Wiien  you  send  again,"  Stnith  was 
obliged  to  write,  "  I  entreat  you  rather  send  but  thirty 
carpi^nters,  hosbanibnen,  gardeners,  fishernieii,  blaclv- 
smiih-s,  masoiiH,  and  diggers  up  ol'  trees*  roots,  well 
provided,  than  a  thousand  of  such  as  we  liavo." 

After  the  departure  of  the  ship.s,  Sniitli  eni|i]oy(iiI  iGoy 
Ids  authority  to  enforee  industry.  Six  hours  ia  the  day 
were  sjient  in  work ;  the  rest  might  lie  givtm  to  pas- 
time, Tlie  gentlemen  had  been  taught  the  use  of  the 
axe,  iiiid  had  beeonie  aeeomplished  woodeutters.  "  He 
who  would  not  work,  might  not  eat ;  "  and  Jamestown 
assume<l  the  ajiiiearance  of  a  regular  place  of  abode. 
Yi'.t  so  little  land  had  been  cultivated — not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  acres  in  all — that  it  was  still  necessary  for 
Knglishmen  to  solicit  food  from  the  indolent  Indians ; 
and  I'airopeaas,  to  preserve  tliomselvcs  from  starving, 
w<:re  billeted  among  the  sons  of  the  forest.  Thus  the 
season  passed  away  ;  of  two  hundred  in  the  colony,  not 
more  than  seven  died.^ 

'I'lie  golden  autieipations  of  the  London  company 
iiad  not  been  realised.  iJiit  the  cause  of  failure  ap- 
peared in   the  policy,  which  had  grasped  at  sudden 

I  Siiiilti,  i.  103,  id;).  mcnts  for  tho  »nox]>et'teiiced,  in  iii. 

3  Sinilh's  intter,  in    Hislnry,  L    &ln»!).  IlisL  Call.  ill.  tl}. 
20U  aOi  i  aiBo,  Bmilti'B  advertiso-        a  Sniilli,  i.  mi,  !i«— 23a. 
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cnAi*.  enioluments ; '  the  enthusiasm  of  tlio  i'-nylisii  seemed 

— ^  exalted  hy  the   frani  of  misroiUiiien ;  and  more  vast 

JOOO.  and  honorable  plans^  were  conceived,  which  wem  lo 

he  efTected  by  more  numerous  and  opulent  associates 

Not  only  were  the  limits  of  the  colony  extended,  the 

company  was  enhu'ged  hy  the  siibscriplious  of  iiiaijy 

ol    the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  Knghind,  and  of  the 

tradesmen  of  London;  aiid  the  name  of  the  powerful 

Cf'.vM,  the    inveterate    enemy  and  succcissfnl  rival  of 

I{ak;if;li,  appears  at  tlie  ln;ad  of  those,^  who  were  to 

carry  into  execution  the  vast  design  to  which  Rah;igh, 

now  a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower,  liad  first  awakmied 

the  attention  of  bis  countrymen.     At  the  request  of  the 

cor])oratiini,  which  was  become  a  very  powerful  body, 

without  any  regard  to  the  riglits  or  wishes  of  those 

who    had  already  emigrated  undtir    the    sanction  of 

May    existing  hnvs,  the  constitution  of  Virginia  was  radically 

^-     changed. 

The  new  charter''  transferred  to  the  company  the 
jiowers  which  had  before  been  reserved  to  the  king. 
Tlie  supreme  cotnicil  in  England  was  now  to  be  chosen 
by  the  stockholders  themselves,  and,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  legi-slation  and  government,  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  monarch.  Tlie  gavernor  in  Virginia 
might  rule  the  colonists  with  uncontrolled  authority, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  and  laws 
established  by  the  council,  or,  in  want  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  discretion,  even  in  cases  capita! 
and  criminal,  not  less  than  civil ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
mutiny  or  rebellion,  he  might  declare  martial  law, 
being  himself  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 

1  Hpiiilh,  in  iii.  Mnss.  Hist.  Coll. 
iii.  10—12. 

a  liBkttiyt'B  Dcdicfltioii  of  Vir- 
ginia riclity  value  J,  v. 
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ami  t1i(>  oxocutire  olTicor  in  its  .i(lmIiiistraJi(m.     'j'iuis  cuav 
(lie.  livf's,  lil)i;ity  ;iii(l  foriune  of  tin;  colonists  were  placed  --^ 
lit  tin;  ailjilrary  will  of  a  {^(m^rnor  who  was  to  liu  ap-  ^'^^^ 
pointed    by  a  (■oninien;i;i!  corponillon.     As  yet  not  one 
valuablo  civil  piivHoge  was  conci-dcd  to  tlio  cmigriinls.* 

Spbiidid  as  wore  tlio  auspices  of  tho  now  charter, 
HTiliinitcd  as  wero  tlic  powers  of  the  jiatentites,  the 
next  events  in  the  colony  were  still  more  disastrons. 
Iiord  De  hii  Ware,^  distinguished  for  Wis  virtues,  ;is 
well  as  rank,  received  the  appointment  of  governor 
and  captain-general  for  life ;  an  avarice  which  woidd 
listen  to  no  possibility  of  defeat,  and  which  already 
dreamed  of  a  flourishing  empire  in  America,  sinroundcd 
]iim  with  stately  officers,  suited  hy  their  titles  and 
nominal  charj^es  to  the  dif^nity  of  an  opident  kingdom.^ 
The  condition  of  the  public  mind  favored  colonization  ; 
swaitns  of  people  desired  to  be  transported ;  and  tho 
adv(MitEn"crs,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  contrihntiid  free- 
will ofTerings.''  The  widely-dill'iised  enthtisiasni  soon 
enabled  the  company  to  despatch  a  fleet  of  nine  ves-sels, 
containing  more  than  five  himdred  emigrants.  Tho 
admiral  of  the  fleet  was  Newport,  who,  with  Sir 
'J'homas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Sonicrs,  was  authorized 
to  administer  tho  affairs  of  the  colony  till  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Delaware,^ 

The  three  commissioners  had  embarked  on  board  the 
same  ship.''  When  near  the  coast  of  Virginia,  a  hurri- 
cane' scjiarated  the  admiral  from  tho  rest  of  his  lleet; 
and  his  vessel  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Ber- 

'  CimUiicra,  35.  piiljlialicd  by  Ihc  Coiiiicil  of  Vic- 

8  \VbIiii>!u's   lloynl    anil    NoWo  mim,  in  1010,  p..')!)— a  luailiiig  .lu- 

Aitthoni,  oiikraoil  oy  'i'h.  I'nrk,  ii.  tiiiirily, 
IKO^ltSl.  ^  .Siiiitli,  i.  sat,  a34 1  or  I'urohiM, 

3  Sniilti,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist  Coll.  W.  \Tii>. 
iii,  !1.  and  Smith,  ii.  lOd  8  Tnta  Itectaratioii,  I!)  and  at. 

■I  Trtio  Declantiioii  of  Virginia,        '  Arclior'a  lulter,  in  I'liroliits,  iv^ 

^■m..  1.  18 
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cnxv.  unulas.     A  sniiill  lictcli    [lerishod  ;    and'  seven    ships 

■ — -—  only  aiTiviul  in  Vii'j^iiiia. 

i«0!)  A  new  (lileiiiiiia  eu-siitM!.  'i'iio  old  ehartc^r  uas  ab- 
ro^'ateil  ;  ami,  as  there  was  in  the  setiK^iiieiit  lui  one. 
i\li()  liad  any  authtirity  from  the  new  ])ateiitces,  anareliy 
sccmod  at  hand.  The  emigrants  el"  the  last  arrival 
were  (lissolute  gallants,  jiaeked  ell'  to  esca|)(!  worsi! 
de.stinii;s  at  henu',^  hrokeii  tradesmen,  geiitlenien  iiu- 
jioveiished  in  spirit  antl  (urtnne ;  rakes  and  lilM^rtines, 
meii  more  (itted  to  cornijit  than  to  Connd  a  ('.onnnou- 
ui'altii.  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  tiiat  the  new 
.stale  slionid  lie  I'eniied  of  these  materials;  that  fsneh 
nn;]i  siioidd  lie  (lie  lalluMs  of  a  jirogc'iiy,  horn  on  the 
AiiKMieaii  .soil,  who  uere  one  day  to  ass(!it  AnitM-icau 
liherty  iiy  their  eloiitUMKu;,  and  defiMid  it  hy  theii;  valor. 
liojieless  as  the  deterniinaiion  ai)|)i;ared,  Smith  reso- 
Iniely  maintained  ins  anihority  over  the  iinrnly  herd, 
and  devised  new  (;x]i(Hlill«Tns  and  new  settleini^nts,  to 
fmnisli  ilieni  ocenjiation  and  supiiort.  At  last,  an  acci- 
dental exjilosidii  of  f;nnjiowder  disahhid  him,  by  inflict- 
ing wonnds  whieh  the  suryiea!  skill  of  ¥ii'j!;inia  eonld 
not  relieve,^  Delegating  his  authority  to  Percy,  he 
eniharki;d  for  England.  Extrenn;  siiiifeiiiig  from  his 
wonnds  and  ihc.  ingratitnde  of  his  employers  were  the 
fruits  of  his  services.  lie  received,  for  his  saerifices  and 
his  [lerilons  exoriions,  not  one  foot  of  land,  not  the 
honse  Ik;  himself  had  built,  not  the  field  his  own  hands 
had  planted,  nor  any  reward  but  the  apjilanse  of  bis 
eonseience  and  the  world.-"  lie  was  the  Father  of 
Virginia,  the  true  leader  who  first  planted  tlie  Saxon 
race  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.     His 

17;n,  nat.     Socrclary  Stract.y'a  a  IhUl.  i.  Sa^     Rtitt.,  lOa 

neconiit,    in     I'lirilias,    iv.    l7:f.V-  3  Kmilh,  i. y:|!t. 

IT.iS.     Tnio  Dcclihnitioii  of  Vir-  ■<  Kinirli,  ii.  \m.    Virjiiiiia^  Vcr- 

einin,  ai— yii.  gcr,  hi  I'urdms,  iv.  ISl.'i 
I  Smitli,  i.  H;j-f. 
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jiidjj'iueiit  had  ever  been  eleiu-  in  the  midst  of  general  chai' 
di;s|]()ndeney.  He  iinilcd  the  higliest  spirit  of  advcti — -^4.- 
ttni!  wifli  eoiisuinmate  jiowers  of  action.  Uh  cmuaf^e  '^"^ 
and*snlf-|)(3.ssession  aceompllshed  what  otlteivs  esteemed 
Fniitfiil  in  cxpedlenls,  lie  was  pronipl  in 
Thongli  iic  had  hnv.n  harassinl  l)v  tlie 
1  of  malignant  envy,  lie  never  levlved  the 
;  faidts  of  his  enemies.  He  was  aeeiis- 
not  to  send  his  men  to  danger;  wonhl 
:lu;r  ilian  horrow,  and  starve  sooner  liian 
!  had  noUiiiig  eoiniteHeiE  in  his  natni'c , 
,  honest,  and  sineer(^  lli;  <:h-arlj  dis- 
was  thi;  true  iiiiere.st  of  i^nglaiid  not  to 
ila  for  gold  and  sndden  ivealih,  lint  to 
enforce  vegidar  industry.  "Nothing,"  said  he,  "  is  to 
be  expeclod  thence,  hut  by  hihor."* 

TIk!  eolonisis,  no  longer  conirolled  by  an  acknowl- 
edged auiliorily,  wdyq  soon  abandoned  to  iniproiident 
idh:ne,ss.  Their  ample  slock  of  piovisioiis  was  rapidly 
eonsinned  ;  and  ffn'ther  supplies  were  refused  by  the 
Indians,  whose  friendship  bad  been  due  to  the  |)orsonal 
inihuniei!  of  .Smilli,  and  who  now  regarded  the  English 
wiih  a  iaial  contempt.  Stragglers  from  the  lowu  were 
cut  off;  parties,  which  begged  food  in  liic  Indian 
cabins,  were  deliberately  murdered ;  and  plans  were 
laid  to  starve  and  destroy  the  whole  company.  The 
horrors  of  famine  ensued  ;  while  a  band  of  about  thirty, 
sci/.ing  on  a  ship,  escaped  to  become  pirates,  and  to 
plead  their  despenUe  necessity  as  an  excuse  for  their 
crimes.^     Smith,  at  his  departure,  had  left  more  than 

1  Smith,  i.  %n.    It  is  linrOlv  no-  s  Aiiswom  in  Sinitl.,  ii.  loa 

cessary  toBild,  ihatiiiiichorSHiitli's  a  Triio      DoKlnmiiiii,     Xi-iW. 

Uciiemll  UisUtria  Is  a coinpilniiuii  Gnini»B!-o  Stilli,  lUi,  117;  Kiiiilh, 

of  llie  wadia  of  oiliuis.    Coriiparo  ii.  il. 
liulkiiHp,  i.  3KI,  !i04. 
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CiiAi'.  four  hiiiiilr(M]  and  iiliii;fy  juiisinis  in  llio  colonj  ,'  in 
— ^  six  iiKinitis,  indoIi^n(;c,  via;,  and  liiminf^,  rednccd  llic 
iKini!n:r  lo  sixly  ;  and  ilu^sc  wore  so  I'ei^Iilc  and  de- 
Jccled,  tliiit,  if  relid'  liad  bucn  dtdaj-cd  litit  U:n  ihya 
Ionj;iM-,  tluiy  also  must  have  utterly  pi'risliod.** 
ICIO.  Sir  Tlumias  Gates  and  the  passe njicrs,  wlidse  sliip 
had  been  wrecked  on  tlic  rocks  of  the  Oernuuhis,  had 
reached  the  shore  witliout  the  loss  of  a  hCe.  'J'he 
iiheral  iertility  of  the  uninhabited  island,  teeming  with 
natural  products,  for  nine  months  sustained  thcni  iu 
aflluencc.  From  the  cedars  whieJi  they  felhid,  and 
the  wrecks  of  their  old  ship,  they,  ivilh  admiiiilile 
perseverance,  constructed  two  vessels,  iu  wliicli  ih('y 
now  embarked  for  Virginia,^  in  the  hope  of  a  ha[)py 
■sv(;lcomc  to  the  abnildance  of  a  prosjxiroiis  colony. 
Mfty  i  low  j^real,  then,  was  itieir  horror,  as  ihey  eatiie  amouj; 
''^'^'  the  scenes  of  death  and  misery,  of  which  the  gloom 
was  increased  by  the  prospect  of  continued  scarcity! 
Four  pinnaces  remained  in  the  river ;  nor  could  the 
extremity  of  distress  listen  to  any  other  conrsc,  than  to 
sail  for  Newfoundland,  and  seek  safety  by  dispersing 
the  company  among  tlic  ships  of  En^lisli  nshcj-meu.'' 
jiiiio  The  colonists — such  is  human  nature — desired  to  burn 
the  town  iu  which  tliey  had  been  so  wretched,  and  (lie 
exorcise  of  their  infantile  vengeanee  was  prevruted 
only  by  the  energy  of  Gates,"  who  was  him.sell'  l)ie  last 
to  desert  the  settlement.  "None  dropixnl  a  tear,  for 
none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  liap|)incss."  'i'hey  fell 
June  down  the  stream  with  the  tide  ;  but,  the  next  morning, 
as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivei',  ihcy  f-n- 
eoiiutered  the  long-boat  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  had 

1  Smitli,  f .  340.  3  'iviio  Declarntioii  v(  Virimiia. 

a  ('iirchas.  iv.  ,1733    and   ITfift  aS-HO. 
Stilh,  1 17.    True  Declaration,  47,        *  Ibid  4;!,  44. 
or  Wmitl],  ii.  4,  says  fourdays.  5  Ibid,  45.    KimDi,  ii. .'!. 
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Hrnvinl  OH  tin;  coast  wltli  emigrants  and  supplies,  e 
Tins  fii^iiivus  bore  up  thu  lic^hn,  and,  favort'd  liy  the  • 
wind,  were  that  night  oace  more  at  llio  Ibrl  in  Jamos-  ^ 
town.^ 

It  was  on  thi;  tciilli  day  of  Jiiuc,  that  the  rcstaiiration 
of  ihu  roloiiy  was  solemnly  hogim  by  siij>])licatioiis  to 
God.  A  deep  sense  of  the  infniite  niereies  of  liis  provi- 
dence overawed  the  colonists  who  liad  been  spared  hy 
famine,  tlie  emigrants  who  liad  becni  sliijiwreeked  and 
yet  preserved,  and  the  new  comers  who  found  wretch- 
edness and  want,  where  they  had  expected  ihe  content- 
ment of  abmidancc.  Tlic  firmness  of  tlieir  resolution 
repelled  despair.  "  It  is,"  said  they,  "  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  wJio  would  liave  his  people  pass  the  lied 
Sea  and  the  wilderness,  and  then  possess  tJic  land  of 
Canaan.'"  Dangers  avoided  inspire  (rust  in  Provi- 
dence. "  Doubt  not,"  said  the  emigrants  to  the  people 
of  England,  "  God  will  raise  our  state  and  build  his 
church  in  this  excellent  clime."  After  solemn  exer- 
cises of  nsIigioH,  Lord  Delaware  caus<;d  his  connnission 
to  be  read ;  a  consultation  was  inimediatcdy  htdd  on 
the  good  of  the  colony ;  and  its  government  \vag  or- 
ganlKcd  with  mildness  but  decision,  'j'lie  evils  of 
faction  were  healed  by  the  unity  of  the  a<hntnislralion, 
and  the  dignity  and  virtues  of  the  governor;  and  the 
colonists,  excited  by  nmtual  emulation,  performed  their 
tasks  wiih  alacrity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
they  assembled  in  the  Jitde  church,  which  was  kept 
neatly  trinnni^d  with  the  wild  (lowers  of  the  country;^ 
next,  they  returned  to  their  houses  to  receive  their 
allowance  of  food.  The  setlled  hours  of  labor  were 
from  six  in  the  moining  till  ten,  and  from  two  in  the 
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CHAP,  aftcrnnoii  till  four.  The  lionsca  wore  warm  and 
-->-^-  secure,  cm'{'rc(l  ;ih()V(;  with  strong  boards,  and  matted 
leio.  oil  the  iiisitle  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  wigwauis. 
SecLfrily  and  alltitcnee  were  returning.  But  thi) 
htiallli  of  r.ord  Delaware  sunk  under  tlie  eares  of  his 
situatioi!  and  the  disea.ses  of  tlie  climate;  and,  after 
a  lingi;ring  slekness,  he  wixh  emiijielh^d  to  leave  tlie 
admiuislraiion  witli  Percy,  and  return  to  England.' 
The  colony,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  ahout  two  hun- 
dred men  ;  hut  the  departiu'e  of  the  governor  was  a 
disastrous  event,  \vhi{:lt  pvodiieiHl  not  only  des|ioiidency 
at  Jamestown,  lint  "  a  damp  of  rohhie-ss  "  in  the  hearts 
of  the  London  company;  and  a  great  reaction  in  the 
popular  mind  in  Knglaud.  In  tlic  age  when  iho 
theatre  was  the  chief  place  of  public  amusement  and 
resort,  Virginia  was  introduced  by  the  stage-poets  as  a 
theme  of  scorn  and  derision.*  "  Tins  planlaiion," 
eom|)lained  they  of  Jamestown,  "  has  undergone  the 
reproofs  of  iho  base  world ;  our  own  brethren  latigh 
us  to  seorne;  and  papists  and  players,  the  seum  and 
dregs  of  the  earth,  niocke  such  as  lietp  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem."^ 
ICll  Fortunately,  the  adventurers,  before  the  ill  sncees-s 
of  Lord  Delaware  was  known,  liiui  despalehed  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  "  a  worthy  and  (^.\|)(-n(;iieod  soldier  in 
the  Low  Coiuitrles,"  ^vilh  lil}(u-al  supplies.  lie  arrived 
'"^y  safely  in  the  colony,  and  assumed  the  government, 
whii'h  li(!  soon  afterwards  administered  upon  the  basis 
of  marlial  law.  The  code,  written  Jn  blood,  and 
printed  and  sent  to  Virginia  by  the  treasurer,  Sir 
'I'Imnias  Smith,  on  liis  own  authority,  and  willioiit  tlio 

1  Tlie  Now    Ltfo    of  Virginia,  ^  Epistle  Dedieatovio  to  flio  Nosv 

ilil2,  tcpubtished  in  ii.  Mnss.  IfiKt,  Life  of  Vii^iiia,    in  t'onio,  p.  4.     , 

Coll.    viit.    I!KI~!S,%   and  by  l\  a  For  the  Colwiv  in  Virginoa 

l^orco,    1S35,      The  Relalion    of  Britatinin,  Lawes  Ijjvino,   lijfeili, 
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order  or  aKsout  of  llus  c()m|)iiny,  wiis  cliieily  a  trans-  chai' 
latlnii  IVoni  iho  rules  of  war  ol'  tlie  Uiiitrd  Froviiiccis.  -— ^ 
The  lOjiiscopal  Church,  coeval  in  Virginia  ■\viih  llio  I'J'^ 
settk^imnu  of  Jainustowii,  was,  liko  the  iiiCaiit  coruinoii- 
weahli,  subjected  to  luilitarj  rule;  and,  though  cou- 
foniiity  was  not  strictly  enforced,  yet  courts-mart lal 
had  auihoiity  to  ininish  iiidiirerencc  with  stripes,  and 
iiilidflily  ^vilJi  death.  'I'hv,  iiUroduclioii  of  this  arbi- 
Iviiry  system  lidded  new  sorrows  to  t!ic  wretchedness 
of  the  people,  who  pined  and  pcrishtid  umlcr  despotic 
rule;  hut  tho  adventurers  in  England  regarded  the  Vir- 
ginians as  the  garrison  of  a  distant  citadel,  more  than 
as  cltizmis  and  freemen.  The  charter  of  ihe  IjOndoii 
compitny'  had  invested  tho  governor  with  fnl!  au- 
thority, in  cases  of  rehellion  and  nnitiny,  to  exercise 
martial  law;  and,  in  the  coiKhtion  of  the  settlement, 
this  seemed  a  suflieient  warrant  for  making  it  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  letters  of  Dale  to  the  couucil  (■onfcsscd  the 
small  niuuber  and  weakness  of  the  colonists;  liiit  he 
kindled  h()|ie  in  the  hearts  of  those  constant  adven- 
turers, who,  in  the  f^reatest  disasters,  had  never 
fainted.  "  If  any  thing  otlierwiso  than  well  betide 
me,"  said  he,  "  let  me  commend  unto  yonr  carefulness 
the  pursuit  and  dignity  of  this  husiiiess,  lluui  which 
your  purses  and  endeavors  will  never  open  nor  travel 
in  a  more  meritorions  enterprise.  Take  four  of  tho 
liest  kingdoms  in  Christendom,  and  put  them  all  to- 
gether, they  may  no  way  compare  with  this  country, 
eiilier  for  counnodities  or  goodness  of  soil,"^  Lord 
Delaware  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  earnestly  coTifinned 
what  Dale  had  written,  and,  without  any  delay,  Gates, 

1  800   tfio    cliaHcr,   see.    xxiv.       3  New  Lift  of  Virjjinia,  ii.  Mass. 
CoinirareSiiiilli,  ii.  10,  1 1  j  SlilJi,  Vfi,    Hist.  Coll.  viii.  U07. 
Vja,  a.iil  '-I'M  i    I'ureliim,  iv.  1707. 
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ciui-.  who  lias  the  honor,  to  all  posterity,  of  licinj;;  iho  fiisl 
,,-A-  n,tii)(r(]  in  the  orij^iiial  patoiit  for  Vir^iiiui,  coiidiicifd  to 
l<5ti  tliii  N(nv  World  six  ships,  \vU!i  three  Iiuiidred  emi- 
grants. Long  iifler\v;irds  the  {gratitude  of  Virginia  to 
these  early  eniigraiits  was  shown  hy  repeated  ads  of 
benevolent  legtslattoii.  A  wise  liheralily  sent  also  a 
hundred  kine,  as  well  as  suitable  ]>rovisit)iis.  It  was 
tlio  most  fortnnalc  step  ivliich  had  been  taken,  and 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Ceeil,  and  others,  whose  firm- 
ness had  prevailed. 

Tho  promptness  of  this  relief  merits  adniiralioii. 
In  May,  Dale  had  written  from  Virginia,  and  llie  last 
Aug',  of  August,  the  new  reeruils,  under  Gates,  were  aln^ady 
at  Jani(!Stown.  So  imlookcd  for  was  tiiis  supply,  that, 
at  their  approaeh,  they  wore  regarded  with  fear  as  a 
hostile  (leet.  Who  can  describe  the  joy  whieh  ensiK'd, 
when  they  were  found  to  he  friends  ?  Gates  assinned 
tho  government  ainidst  the  thanksgivings  of  the  eolony, 
and  at  oneo  endeavored  to  employ  the  sentiment  of 
religions  gratitude  as  a  fouTHlalion  of  order  and  of  laws. 
"Lord  bless  England,  onr  sweet  native  country,"  was 
the  morning  and  evening  prayer  of  the  grateful  emi- 
grants.' The  eolony  now  numbered  seven  luniflred 
men  ;  and  Dale,  with  the  consent  of  Gates,  went  Car  up 
the  river  to  found  the  new  planlalion,  whieli,  in  honor 
of  Prince  Henry,  a  general  favorite  with  the  English 
people,  was  named  Henrico;  and  there,  on  the  remote 
frontier,  Alexander  Whitaker,  the  .self-denymg  •■  a|)OS- 
tle  of  Virginia,"  assisted  in  "  bearing  the  name  of  God 
to  the  gentiles."  liut  tho  greatest  change  in  iIk;  con- 
dition of  the  colonists,  resulted  from  the  ineijiient  {'siab- 
lishment  of  private  property.  To  each  man  a  lew  acres 
of  gionnd  were  assigned  for  his  orchard  and  gar{len, 

'  I'roier  anid  morning  Hiiil  evening,  til  I«wes  Divine,  Stc.  \i.  ilii. 
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lo  [)l;iiit  iit  Ills  ptcasiti'i!  jnul  fur  liis  own  iiso.     So  loii^  '''iV 
ns  iiuhislry  had  biion  M'iiliout  ils  s[)i;ciitl  reward,  rcliic-  --"^^ 
tant  lalior,  u-aslcAi!    of  thno,  had   Imm  followed    by  ^''^^ 
waiU.     HctiTO forward,  tho  sanctity  of  pr'ivatt;  jiroperty 
Wiis  rcrognized  as  ihi;  surest  giiaraiiiy  of  ordor  and 
iiliuudaure.     Yet  tlie  rij;!its  of  the  hidiuiis  warn  little 
i-G«|!ected;  nor  .did  the  EtighsU  disdain  to  appropriate 
by  conquest,  the  soil,  the  cnhins,  and  tlie  granaries  of 
(lie  tribe  of  the  A|ipomaItoeks. 

Whibi  the  cohiny  was  advancing  In  strenglli  and 
liappiin-ss,  the  ^tbird  patent  for  Virginia  granted  to  tlie 
adventur<!rs  in  EngUni'd  the  Bermudas  and  all  islands  mmyi, 
witiiin  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore— a  ^'^ 
eoiieession  of  no  ultimate  ini|!ortanco  in  American  his- 
tory, since  the  new  acqidsilions  were  soon  transferred 
to  a  separate  company.  IJut  tho  most  remarkable 
change  elTeeted  in  (lie  charter,  a  ehaiigo  wlileh  con- 
tained within  itself  the  germ  of  another  revolution, 
consisted  in  giving  to  the  corporation  a  democratic 
form.  Hitherto  all  power  had  resided  in  the  eonncil ; 
which,  it  is  true,  was  to  have  its  vacancies  supplied  by 
llie  majority  of  the  corporation.  But  now  it  was  or- 
dered, that  weekly  or  even  more  frequent  meetings  of 
the  wbule  eonii>any,  might  be  convened  for  the  trans- 
action of  affairs  of  less  weight ;  while  all  questions 
respecting  government,  conimeiee,  and  the  disposition 
of  lands,  should  be  reserved  for  the  four  great  and  gen- 
eral eoiirls,  at  wliieli  all  oflieers  were  to  be  elected,  and 
all  laws  established.  The  political  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists themselves  remained  unimproved ;  the  character 
of  the  corporation  was  entirely  changed :  power  was 
transferred  from  the  council  to  the  company,  and  its 
sessions  became  the  theatre  of  hold  and  independent 
discussion.  A  perverse  financial  privilege  was,  at  the 
vol..  I.  19 
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ciiAP.  same  time,  conceded ;  and  loltories,  though  unusiial  lit 

-— ^  Eiigbnd,  were  aiithorlzcd  for  ttie  benefit  of  the  eoiony. 
The  lotteries  produced  to  the  coinpaiiy  twenty-nine 
thoHsaiid  pounds  ;  but,  as  they  were  esteemed  a 
grievance  by  the  nation,  so  they  were,  after  a  few 
Mar'  J^'*''^'  noticed  by  parliament  as  a  public  evil,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaint  of  the  comniuns,  were 
susperided  by  an  order  of  coiinell. 

1G13  If  the  new  charter  enlarged  the  powers  of  fhe  roin- 
jwny,  the  progress  of  the  colony  eoii/inned  its  stability. 
Tribes  even  of  the  Indians  Sidmiilted^to  tlie  F.iiglisli, 
and,  hy  a  formal  treaty,  deelaretl  ibenis(!lv{?s  ihe  trib- 
utaries of  King  James.  A  marriage  was  the  innnediate 
cause  of  this  change  of  relations. 

lets  A  foraging  party  of  the  colonists,  headed  by  Argall, 
having  stolen  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  demanded  of 
her  farher  a  ransoni.     The  indignant  chief  prepared 

lois  rather  for  hostilities.  Jint  .lohn  Kolfe,  "an  honest  and 
discreet"  young  Knglislunan,  an  amiable  enthusiast, 
who  had  emigrated  to  tlie  forests  of  Virginia,  daily, 
hourly,  and,  a«  it  were,  in  his  very  sleep,  heard  a  voice 
crying  in  his  ears,  that  he  should  strive  to  make  her  a 
Christian.  Willi  flic  so!ieitnd<'.  of  a  troubh^d  soul,  he 
reflected  on  the  true  end  of  being.  "The  Holy  Spirit" 
-^uch  are  his  own  expressions — "denumded  of  me 
why  ]  was  created;"  and  conscience  whispered  that, 
rising  above  *'  the  censure  of  the  low-minded,"  he 
should  lead  the  blind  in  the  right  path.  Yet  slill  h« 
remembered  shat  (iod  had  visited  the  sons  of  l.evi  and 
Israel  with  his  dis])leasnre,  beeause  they  sanelilieti 
strange  women;  an{i  might  he,  iinleec),  unite  liiiiisiJf 
with  "one  of  barbarous  breeding  and  of  a  cursed 
race.''"  After  a  great  struggle  of  mind,  and  daily  and 
believing  prayers,  ii)  the  innocence  of  jiious  zeal,  iio 
vesolved  "to  labor  for  tlie  conversion  of  the  unregeiic- 
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vdtcd  niyicliMi ; "  :iii(l,  u'inniiij;  iIk;  favni"  of  l*iiriilioiitas,  ciiai- 
Ih;  (Ic'sinMl  licr  in  miin-iagc.  Quick  of  (.■oinpi-clinision,  — -^- 
ihi' joiulifiil  pi'incoNH  received  iiustriiction  wlili  doriii!}';  '"^"' 
;Miii  soon,  ill  the  lillle  thiircli  of  Jinncstown,— wliicU 
rcsti'd  oil  rough  pine  colinnns,  ff('.sh  from  ilio  forest, 
!iri(l  vviis  in  ;i  style  of  nigj^rd  archiieeture  :is  wM,  if 
mil  as  fniil,  as  an  Indian's  wigwam, — she  stood  before 
the  font,  that  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  "had  been 
he«ii  hollow  like  a  canoe,"  "  oponi)'  renouneed  her 
eoiuury's  idolatry,  pvofessfrd  tho  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  waH  baptized."  "  'i'he  gaining  of  this  one  sold," 
"  the  (irst  fmits  of  Virginian  eonix^rsioii,"  wiis  folloued 
by  hcti-  nuptials  with  Eolfe.  In  April,  U)\4,  to  the  Joy 
of  Sir  Thomiis  Dale,  with  the  ajijirobatitni  of  her  father 
and  friends,  Opachisco,  Iicr  untile,  gave  t!ie  bride  away; 
aiu!  sh(!  stammered  before  the  altar  her  marriage  vows, 
aeeording  to  the  rites  of  the  Knglish  service:. 

lOvery  iiistorian  of  Virginia  conuncmoratos  the  union 
wild  approbation ;  distinguished  men  traee  from  it 
their  df^seent.  In  1016,  the  Indian  wife,  instructed  in 
the  i''.ngr!sli  language,  and  bearing  an  English  name, 
"  liie  llist  Chrisliiui  ever  of  her  nation,"  sailed  with  hor  i  c  i  g 
hiisbiuid  for  England.  The  daughter  of  the  wilderness 
possessed  tin;  mild  elements  of  female  loveliness,  half 
conecali'd,  as  if  In  the  bud,  and  rendered  the  more 
lisiaulilid  by  the  ehildlike  simplicity  with  which  lier 
rdncation  in  llto  savannahs  of  the  Now  World  had  in- 
v(;sled  lier.  How  could  she  fail  to  beobscrvedat  cnnrt, 
and  admired  in  the  city?  As  a  wife,  and  as  a  young 
mother,  her  conduct  was  oxemi)lary.  She  had  been 
able  to  contrast  the  magniriecnec  ot  Eumpean  life  with 
the  freedom  of  the  western  forests ;  and  now,  as  r.he 
was  prejiaring  to  return  to  America,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  she  fell  a  victim  to  tho  English  climate,-—  J  g  i  r 
^avcd,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  from  luiholdlng  the 
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'-  exiermiiiation  of  the   tribes   from  wliicli  sh«.  sprung, 
-  lijHving  a  Kj)otli;ss  name,  and  dwelling  in  memory  unAvv 
the  form  of  jjorpntiial  youth. 

1'he  immcdiato  fruity  of  the  marriiigi;  to  llif;  colony 
were  a  confirmed  peace,  not  with  Powhatan  alone,  but 
abo  with  the  jjowerful  Ohicliahominies,  wlio  sought  tho 
friendshi|j  of  tho  Knglish,  and  dtmianded  to  be  callod 
Knglishnimi.  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  European 
and  the  native  races  wore  about  to  become  blended; 
yet  no  KHch  result  ensued.  Tho  Knglish  and  the 
Indians  remained  at  variance,  and  the  weakest  grad- 
ually disappeared. 

Tile  colony  seemed  firmly  ostabli-shed ;  and  its  gov- 
ernor asserted  for  the  l^r.glish  the  solo  right  of  eolonl/.iiig 
the  coast  to  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees.  In  1613, 
sailing  in  an  armed  vessel,  as  a  protector  to  the  fisher- 
men off  the  coast  of  Maine,  Samuel  Argall,  a  young 
sea-captain,  of  coarse  passions  and  arbitrary  temper, 
discovered  that  the  French  were  just  planfing  a  colony 
near  the  Penobscot,  on  Mount  Desert  Isle ;  and,  has- 
tening to  the  spot,  after  cannonading  the  intreneli- 
ments,  and  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry,  lie  gained 
possession  of  the  infant  handet  of  St.  Sativeiir.  The  . 
cross  round  which  the  faithful  had  gathered,  was  thrown 
down;  and  the  cottages,  and  the  ship  in  the  harbor, 
were  abandoned  to  jfdiage.  Of  the  colonists,  some 
were  put  on  board  a  vessel  for  St.  Malo,  others  trans- 
ported to  the  Chesapeake. 

The  news  of  Fieneli  encroachments  roused  the  Jeal- 
ousy of  Virginia.  Immediately  Argall  sailed  once  more 
to  the  nerlh  ;  raised  the  arms  of  Knghmd  where  those 
of  Be  Gnercheville  had  been  planted  ;  threw  down  the 
fortifications  of  i)e  i\Ionts  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Croix; 
and  si^t  on  ifire  the  di-serted  seltlemi-nt  of  Port  Koyal. 
Thus  did  Kngland  vindicate  her  cl-iim  (o  Maine  and 
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Aetvilia  l>y  petty  acts  of  violence,  wortby  only  of  ma-  ciirAP, 
ntudera  and  piratoj.  In  loss  thati  a  century  and  a  — ^^ 
lialf.  the  sti'lfe  for  acres  wMeli  neither  nation  could  ^"^'^ 
cultivate,  kindled  war  round  the  globe. 

Meantime  the  people   of  lilngland,  who  freely 
oftereel  gifts  while  "the  holy  action"  of  planting  Vir- 
ginia was  "  languishing  and  foi-salcea,"  saw  through 
the  gloom  of  early  disastem  the  succor  of  tlio  "  piona 
and  lieroie  enterprise."    Shak&speave,  in  the  matu- 
rity of  hia  genius,  sliared  tine  pride  and  the  hope 
of  hig  countrymen.     As  he  looked  toward  James 
liiver  and  Jamestown,  his  splendid  prophecy,  by  the 
moutli  of  the  Protestant  Cranraer,  promised  the  I'vng- 
iish  nation  the  possession  of  a  hemisphere,  through 
King  James  as  the  patron  of  colonies : 
"  Wherever  the  bright  aun  of  heaven  shall  sliine, 
His  honor  and  the  greatne**  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.  Ho  shall  flourish, 
And  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branchea 
To  all  the  plains  about  him." 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  leaving  the  govornmont  with  ibi-i. 
Dale,  embarked  for  .England,  wliere  ho  employed  him-    ^'^* 
Melf  in  reviving  tlxo  courage  of  the  London  company.    -^ 
In  May,  1614,  a  petition  for  aid  was  presented  to  the    ^■ 
house  of  commons,  and  was  received  with  unusual  so-  j^™^*. 
lemnity.    It  was  supported  by  Lord  Delaware,  whoso    'ci*!*' 
allection  for  Virginia  ceased  only  with  life.    "  All  it    b*,"^ 
jcquires,"  said  ho,  "is  but  a  few  honest  laborer,  bur- 
dened with  children ; "  and  he  moved  for  a  comnutteo 
to  consider  of  lelief.    But  disputes  with  the  monarch 
led  to  a  hasty  dissolution  of  the  commons ;  and  it 
was  not  to  lotteries  or  privileged  companies,  to  pai"- 
liamenfs  or  kings,  that  tlio  now  state  was  to  owe  ita 
prospenty.    Frivate  industry,  directed  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  enriched  Virginia, 
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cu&v.  The  condition  of  private  property  in  lands,  among 
— -^  (!io  colonists,  dopciidcd,  in  some  measure,  on  the  cir- 
'^'^'  cnmstaiices  under  wlilcli  tliey  had  emigrated.  Somo 
had  been  sent  aud  maintained  at  the  exchislvc  cost  of 
the  company,  and  were  its  servants.  One  month  of 
their  time  and  three  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  foi 
them,  besides  a  small  aUowancc  of  two  bnshels  of  corn 
from  the  pnhlie  store ;  the  rest  of  their  iaiior  fie- 
longed  to  their  employers.  This  number  f^raduaily 
decreased  ;  and,  in  1617,  there  were  of  tlicni  all, 
men,  women,  and  ciiildren,  but  fifty-fonr.  Otlu-rs, 
especially  the  favorite  settlement  near  the  month  of 
the  Appomatto.x,  were  tenants,  paying  two  and  a  half 
barrels  of  corn  as  a  yearly  tribnte  to  the  store,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  pnblic  service  one  month's  labor,  which  was 
to  he  required  neither  at  s(;e(l-tinie  nor  harvest.  He 
who  came  himself,  or  had  sent  others,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, had  been  entitled  to  a  hundred  acres  of  land  for 
each  person :  now  that  the  colony  was  well  established, 
the  bounty  on  emigration  was  fixed  at  fifty  acres,  of 
which  the  actual  occupation  and  culture  gave  a  further 
right  to  as  many  more,  to  he  assigned  at  leisure.  Be- 
sides this,  lands  ivere  granted  as  rewards  of  merit ;  yet 
not  more  than  two  thousand  acres  could  be  so  a|ipro- 
priatcd  to  one  person.  A  payment  to  tlic  eonijiany's 
treasury  of  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  likewise 
obtained  a  title  to  any  hundred  acres  of  land  not  yet 
granted  or  possessed,  with  a  resinved  claim  to  as  much 
nwre.  Such  were  the  earliest  laud  laws  of  Virginia: 
tlKJUgli  imperfect  and  unequal,  they  gave  tlie  cultivator 
the  means  of  becoming  a  proprietor  of  the  soil.  These 
valuable  changes  were  established  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  a  magistrate  who,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  martial  law,  has  gained  praise  for  his  vigor 
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iiiiil  iiuhistry,   Iiis  jii(l;^iniiiit  aii<l  <-(nuliict.      Ihu'ln;',  vc-  < 
iiiaiiKMl  ()\'i;  ycnis  in  Aiiieririi,  and  iiuw  di^sirtiisj  to  visit  ■ 
Kii;>J;iii(l  and  ins  faiiulj,  lie  itj)|K.iiiU'd  (iiiorp;  V<Mnll.;y 
d(;|a[|) -j;(H'(;rii(>r,  ;unl  eiidiarkcd  I'oc  liis  native  roiimry.'  i 

TIio  laiinr  of  thv.  coioiij  liad  long  been  misilireelcd ; 
in  the  miinul'actuiu  of  ashes  and  soap,  of  f;;lnss  and  tar, 
tlwj  colonists  could  not  sustain  llie  c«iii]ietiti()n  with 
the  nalioiis  on  tiio  IJallic.  Mnch  fniitluss  ('ost  liad 
Ijceii  incurred  in  plantinjf  vinryaiil.s.  It  was  Ibiind 
that  tohaeeo  niij^ht  be  prnlitali!)'  cultivated.  The  se(;t  i 
of  gold-fintlors  had  become  extinct ;  and  ihiw  the 
fields,  the  gardens,  the  public  squares,  and  i;vi;ii  iho 
streets  of  Jamestown,  were  planted  M'idi  lehacco;" 
and  tlie  colonists  dispersed,  unniindlVd  of  security  in 
thoir  cagernciss  for  gain.  Tt)bacca,  as  it  gave  ani- 
mation to  Virginian  industry,  eventually  became  not 
enly  the  staph;,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony. 

Wijh  tlie  success  of  industry  and  (ho  security  of  i 
property,  the  emigranis  needed  the  possession  of  polit- 
ical rights.  U  is  an  evil  incident  to  a  corporate  body, 
that  its  officers  separate  their  interests  as  managers 
from  their  interests  as  partial  proprietors.  This  was 
faiiiid  to  be  none  the  less  true,  whore  an  extensive 
territory  was  tho  estate  to  lie  managed;  and  imbit- 
tered  parties  contended  for  the  posts  of  emolument 
and  honor.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  a  faction 
wliicli  rarely  obtained  a  majority,  that  tho  office  of 
deputy -governor  was  intrusted  to  Argall.  Martial 
hiw  was  at  that  time  the  common  law  of  the  country : 
that  the  despotism  of  the  new  deputy,  who  was  both 
self-willed  and  avaricious,  might  bo  complete,  he  was 
further  invested  with  the  place  of  admiral  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  adjoining  seas.  ^ 

I  Stith,  laS-i'lO.  »  .Sinitli.  ii.  IVi.  3  Sikli,  M5 
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oiiAi'.  Tlic  return  of  Lord  Delaware  to  America  might 
— '^  iiavu  restored  tfamiulllity;  the  health  of  that  nobleman 
1617.  was  not  equal  to  the  voyaj^o;  lie  embarked  wilh  many 
^emigrants,  but  did  not  live  to  reach  Virginia.*  The 
t)'ra«iiyof  Argall  was,  therefore,  left  unrestrained  ;  but 
his  iiidiseriuiiiiate  rapaeity  and  vices  were  destined  to 
defeat  themselves,  and  jirociire  for  the  colony  an  in- 
estimable benefit;  for  they  led  him  to  defraud  the 
coiujiaiiy,  as  well  as  to  oppress  the  colonists.  The 
llilS  condition  of  Virginia  became  intolerable;  (he  labor  of 
tiie  settlers  was  perverted  to  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernor; servitudi!,  for  a  limited  period,  was  tlie  eouunon 
penalty  annexed  to  trilling  offences ;  and,  in  a  colony 
when;  martial  law  still  continued  in  force,  life  itself 
was  insecure  against  Ids  capricious  passions.  The 
fust  appeal  ever  made  from  America  to  England,  di- 
rected, not  to  the  king,  but  to  ihe  company,  was  in 
behalf  of  one  whom  Argall  had  wantonly  co»demned 
to  death,  and  whom  he  had  with  great  (Jifliculty  been 
prevailed  upon  to  s])are.®  The  colony  was  fast  falling 
'  into  disrepute,  and  the  report  of  (he  tyratmy  estab- 
lished beyond  the  Atlantic,  checked  emigration.  A 
reformation  was  demanded,  and  was  conceded,  with 
guarantees  for  the  future ;  because  the  interests  of  the 
colonists  and  the  company  coincided  in  ret^uiring  a 
redress  of  their  common  wrongs.  After  a  strenuous 
contest  on  the  part  of  rival  factions  for  the  control  of 
the  company,  the  influence  of  Sir  Kdwin  Sandys  pre- 
vailed ;  Argall  was  displaced,  and  the  mild  and  popular 
1619.  Yeardley  was  now  appointed  captaui-general  of  the 
colony.     )Jut  before  the  new  chief  magistrate  could 

1  Stilh,148.    In  Roynl  and  Noble  writora  on  Virginlii  iiiiilbi'iTilv'  rO' 

Aiilhora,  it.  180— J8^  Lord  Delii-  !ato  tliat  lie  (lioU  at  sea     Simtli, 

wnfo  is  said  to  hnvo  died  at  Wher-  ii.  34. 

welt,  Hants,  June  7,  1618.    Tlie  s  Blilh,  ISO—lSa 
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ari'ive  in  Vlrginifi,  Argall  had  witlidrawn,  Imving  pre-  chap. 
vioimly,  by  fraodtilcnt  devices,  presurvcd  for  liiinself  —A- 
and  his  partneiB  the  fruits  of  his  oxtoitioiis.    The  ^^*^- 
London  company  snffered  the  usnal  plagues  of  corpo- 
rations— faithless  agents  and  frnitlcss  suits. 

Virginia,  for  twelve  ycaw  after  its  settlement,  had 
languished  under  tlte  government  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  ti-oasurer  of  the  Virginia  company  ia  England. 
The  colony  was  ruled  during  that  period  by  laws 
written  in  blood  ;  and  repeatedly  snffered  an  extrem- 
ity of  disti-ess  too  liorrlble  to  be  described. 

In  April,  1619,  Sir  Gborge  Yeardley  arrived.  Of 
the  emigrants  who  had  been  sent  over  at  great  cost, 
not  one  in  twenty  tlien  j'emained  alive.  "  In  Jatnes 
citty  were  only  those  houses  that  Sir  Tlionias  Gates 
built  in  the  tytne  of  his  government,  with  one  wherein 
tlio  governor  allwayes  dwelt,  and  a  church,  bnilt 
wholly  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  citye, 
of  timber,  being  fifty  footo  in  length  and  twenty 
in  breadth."  At  Henrico,  now  Eichmond,  there  were 
no  more  than  "  three  old  honses,  a  poor  ruinated 
church,  with  some  few  poore  buildings  in  the  islande." 
"  For  ministcra  to  instruct  the  people,  only  three  were 
authorized ;  two  othci'S  hatl  never  received  their  or- 
ders." "The  nativGH  were  upon  donbtfuU  termes;" 
and  the  colony  was  altogether  "  in  a  poorc  i^tate." 

Fi'om  tlte  moment  of  Yeardley's  arrival,  dates  the 
real  life  of  Virginia.  Bringing  with  him  "com- 
missions and  instructions  from  the  company  for  the 
better  establishingo  of  a  commonwealth,"  lie  made 
proclamation,  "that those  cruell  lawes,  by  which  the 
ancient  plantei^  had  soo  longc  been  governed,  were 
now  abrogated,  and  that  they  were  to  be  governed 
by  those  free  lawes,  which  his  majestic^  snbjcctes  lived 
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cKAi*.  under  in  Eiiglande."  Nor  were  these  coiice^ioiis  left 
...^^.  (lependeiit  on  tlic  good  will  of  adiniiiistviitive  offlcers. 
till  a.  "Xliat  tlio  plimtera  might  have  a  Ii.inde  in  the 
governing  of  thGiiisolves,  yt  was  graunted  that  a 
gencrall  assemblio  sboiildo  be  hclde  yearly  once, 
wlici'cat  were  to  ho  present  the  governor  and  eoun 
sell  \vith  two  bnrge^es  from  each  plantation,  freely 
to,  1)0  elected  by  the  inhabitantes  tiieroof,  this  assem- 
blie  to  have  power  to  make  and  ordaino  whatsoever 
lawe3  and  orders  should  by  them  bo  thouglit  good 
and  profitable  for  their  subsistence." 

In  cooformity  with  those  instructions,  Sii'  George 
Ycardley  "  seiite  his  snmmona  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  to  invite  those  of  the  eounsell  of  estate  tliat  wore 
absente,  aa  also  for  the  eleetion  o£  burget^es ; "  and 
on  IMday,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jidy,  1619,  delcgatei^ 
from  each  of  the  eleven  plantations  assembled  at 
James  City. 

Tlio  inanguration  of  legislative  power  in  the  An- 
cient Dominion  preceded  the  introduction  of  negro 
slavery.  The  governor  and  council  sat  v/ii^i  the  bin^ 
gcsscs,  and  took  part  in  motions  and  debates.  John 
Pory,  a  councillor  and  secretary  of  the  colony, 
though  not  a  burgess,  was  chosen  speaker.  J^egisla- 
tion  was  opened  with  prayer.  The  assembly  exercised 
fully  the  right  of  jndging  of  the  proper  eleetion  of  its 
membeia;  and  they  would  not  suffer  any  patent, 
conceding  manorial  Jurisdiction,  to  bar  the  obligation 
of  obedience  to  their  decisions.  They  wished  every 
grant  of  land  to  be  made  Avitli  equal  favor,  that  all 
coiHplaint  of  partiality  might  be  avoided,  and  the 
uniformity  of  laws  and  ordeis  Jiever  be  inipeaclicil. 
The  commission  of  privileges  sent  by  Sii  (ieoi-gc 
Ycardley,  was  their  "groat  eliarter"  or  organic  act. 
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which    thoy  claimed  no  right  "to   correct   or    con-  c 
trol ; "  yot  they  kept  -the  way  open  for  seeking  re-  >■ 
dress,  "in  case  tliey  should  find  onght  not  perfectly  * 
sq^uaring  with  tlio  slate  of  the  colony," 
.     T^ave  to  propose  laws  \vm  given  to  m\y  burgess, 
or  by  way  of  pefJtion  to  any  member  of  tho  colony ; 
but  for  expedition's  sake,  the  iimin  business  of  the  aes- 
fiion  wa';  distriliutud  between  two  committees,  wliilo  a 
third  body,  composed  of  the  gov(irnoi'  and  such  bni^ 
gossca  as  were  not  on  those  committees,  examined 
which  of  former  instructions  "might  conveniently  put 
on  the  habit  of  laws."     The  legislature  acted  also 
as  a  criminal  court. 

The  church  of  England  was  confirmed  as  the 
chnrch  of  Virginia;  it  was  intended  that  the  iirst 
four  minister  should  each  receive  two  Imndrod 
jiounds  a  year;  all  peisons  whatsoever,  upon  the 
Babbath  days,  were  to  frequent  divino  service  and 
sonnons  both  forenoon  and  afternoon ;  and  all  such 
as  bore  arms,  to  bring  their  pieces  or  swords. 
(Jrants  of,  knd  were  asked  not  for  planters  only,  but 
for  their  wives,  "because,  in  a  new  plantation,  it  in 
not  known  whether  man  or  woman  be  the  moat  ncees- 
Bary."  Measures  wei-e  adopted  "  towards  the  erecting 
of  a  iiniveraity  and  college."  It  was  also  enacted, 
that  of  the  children  of  the  Indians,  "the  most  to* 
wartlly  boys  iu  Avit  and  graces  of  nature  should  bo 
brought  up  iu  tho  firat  elements  of  literature,  aud 
Bent  from  the  college  to.  the  work  of  convei-sion  "  of 
the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion.  I'enalties  wore 
appointed  for  idleness,  gaming  with  dice  or  card^,  aud 
drunkenness.  Excess  in  apparel  was  taxed  in  charch 
for  all  pulilic  contributions.  The  business  of  planting 
corn,  mulljerry  trees,  hemp,  and  vines  was  encouraged. 
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Oiui'.  TJio  price  of  tobneeo  was  fixed  at  three  sliilliH^  a 
wv-'  pound  for  tlio  "best,  and  hnlf  aa  much  "for  tlic  second 
=  "»■  sort." 

Wlicn  the  queslioii  was  taken  on  accepting  "the 
great  charter,"  "it  had  the  gonend  assent  and  the 
applause  of  the  -whole  assembly,"  with  thanks  for  it 
to  Almighty  God  and  to  those  from  whom  it  had 
Jasned,  in  the  names  of  the  burgesses  and  of  tliewholo 
colony  whom  they  rejircsented ;  the  more  so,  as  they 
were  ])romist!d  the  ]>ower  to  allow  or  disallow  the  or- 
dcvs  of  court  of  the  London  company. 

A  perpetnal  interest  attaches  to  this  first  elective 
body  that  ever  assembhid  in  the  Western  world,  rep- 
I'esonting  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  making  laws  for 
their  government,  more  than  a  year  before  the  IMay- 
llower,  with  the  Pilgrims,  left  the  harbor  of  South- 
amptoi),  and  while  Virginia  was  still  the  only  British 
colony  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  functions 
of  go^'ermnoiit  wore  in  some  degree  confounded ;  but. 
the  record  of  the  pi'oeeedings  Justifies  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  that  "the  laws  were  very  well  and 
judiciously  formed." 

The  enactments  of  these  earlieat  American  laAv- 
givers  were  instantly  put  in  force,  without  waiting 
for  their  ratification  by  the  company  in  England. 
Former  griefs  were  buried  in  oldivion,  and  they  who 
liad  been  dejjendent  on  the  will  of  a  governor,  haviiig 
recovered  the  i)rl\'ilege3  of  J'inglishmen,  under  a  code 
of  laws  of  tlieir  own,  "  fell  to  building  hoiistB  and 
planting  corn,"  and  henceforward  "  regarded  Virginia 
as  their  country," 

'J'ho  patriot  party  in  England,  who  now  controlh:d 
the  London  company,  engaged  with  eariHstnoMi^  in 
scltcnics  to  advance  the  numborrf  and  cetablish  tlse 
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liberties  of  tlieir  plantation.     !N"o  intimidations,  not  chap, 
even  threats  of  blood,  could  deter  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  •'>-— 
the  new  treasurer,  from  investigating  and  reforming  ^^^^' 
the  abuses  by  which  its  progress  had  been  retarded. 
At  his  accession  to  office,  after  twelve  yeai^'  labor, 
and  an  expenditure  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  by  the 
company,  there  were  in  the  colony  no  more  than  six 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  in  one  year 
he  sent  over  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons, 

Nor  must  the  character  of  the  emigration  be  over- 
looked. "  The  people  of  Virginia  had  not  been  set- 
tled in  their  minds,"  and  as,  before  the  recent  changes, 
they  retained  the  design  of  ultimately  returning  to 
England,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  attachments  to 
the  soil.  Few  women  bad  dared  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  now  the  promise  of  prosperity  induced  ninety 
agreeable  persons,  young  and  incorrupt,  to  listen  to 
the  advice  of  Sandys,  and  embark  for  the  colony, 
where  they  were  assured  of  a  welcome.  They  were 
transported  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and  were 
married  to  its  tenants,  or  to  men  who  were  able  to 
support  them,  and  who  willingly  defrayed  the  costs  of 
their  passage,  which  were  rigorously  demanded.  The 
ad'''enture  which  had  been  in  part  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation, succeeded  so  well,  that  it  was  proposed  to  send 
the  next  year  another  consignment  of  one  hundred  ;  ^^20 
but  before  these  could  be  collected,  the  company  found 
itself  so  poor,  that  its  design  could  be  accomplished 
only  bya  subscription.  After  some  delays, sixty  were  1621 
actuallydespatched,  maids  of  virtuous  education,  young, 
handsome,  and  well  recommended.  The  price  rose 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  even  more  ;  so  that  all  the 
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L-jui'.  original  clinrgca  might  be  r('])a!d.  The  debt  for  a 
— v"  wifo  was  a  deljt  of  honor,  aiul  took  ])rccodei)ce  of  any 
otlicr;  and  the  coinjiaiiy,  in  conferring  emj)loyment«, 
gave  a  })referoiice  to  mai-ried  men.  Domestic  tits* 
loic  "''^''''  fonnftd  ;  vtrhiousi  seutimenta  and  habits  of  thrift 
eiisvied;  the  tide  of  emigration  swelled;  within  three 
yeai-s,  fifty  patents  for  land  wore  granted,  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  found  their  way  to 
Virginia,  wliich  was  a  refuge  even  for  l*ni-itans. 

When  Sandys,  after  a  year's  service,  resigned  his 
ofiice  as  treasurer,  a  strnggle  ensued  on  the  election 
of  his  successor.  The  meeting,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
May,  1620,  was  numerously  attended;  and,  m  tho 
courts  of  the  company  were  become  the  schools  of 
debate,  many  distinguished  members  of  parliament 
were  present.  A  message  was  communicated  Irom 
King  James,  nominating  four  candidates,  one  of  whom 
he  desired  should  receive  tho  appointment.  Tho 
company  resisted  the  royal  intorferenco  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  charter;  and  the  choice  of  tho 
meeting  fell  by  acclamation  upon  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, the  early  friend  of  Shakespeare.  Having 
thus  vindicated  their  own  right*,  tho  company  pro- 
ceeded to  redress  former  wrongs,  and  to  provide 
colonial  liberty  with  its  ivritten  guarantees. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  appeal  to  the  Ixmdon  company 
from  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  Argall,  his 
friends,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  their  head,  had 
^■oted,  that  tiial  by  martial  law  is  the  noblest  kind  o( 
tiial,  because  soldiers  and  men  of  the  sword  were 
the  judges.  This  opinion  vrm  j'eversod,  and  the  righto 
of  the  colonists  to  trial  by  jury  sustained,  j^or  wtm 
it  long  before  tlie  freedom  of  the  northern  ikheriea 
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was  cqiiiiUy  nssortecl,  and  the  monopoly  of  a  rival  chav. 
corporalioii  successfully  opposed.  v-v-^ 

IjohI  Bacon,  wlio,  at  tlio  time  of  Kewpcrt's  fil'^it 
voyage  with  emigrants  for  Virginia,  classed  the  ea- 
tcrpriso  with  tlie  I'omanee  of  "Amaiiis  do  Gaul," 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future ;  and  now  he  said  of 
tho  phmtation  of  Virginia;  "Cortaiuly  it  is  with  the 
kingdoms  of  earth  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
sometimes  agrain  of  irmstard  seed  proves  a  great  tree. 
Who  can  tell  ? " 

'Dk!  company  had  silently  appiovcd  the  colonial 
as;^einl)ty  which  liad  been  convened  by  Siv  George 
Yeardley ;  on  tho  twcnty-fom'th  of  .Tnly,  1621,  a 
memorable  ordinance  establbhed  for  the  colony  a 
written  constitution.  Tho  prescribed  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  analagous  to  the  Bnglislx  constitution, 
and  was,  witlt  some  modifications,  the  model  of  the 
systems  which  ^vere  afterwards  introduced  into  tho 
various  royal  proviucas.  Its  purpose  was  declared  to 
be  "  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  people, 
and  tho  prevention  of  injustice,  grievances,  and  op- 
pression." Its  terras  are  few  and  simple :  a  gov- 
ernor, to  be  appointed  by  the  company ;  a  permanent 
council,  likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the  company;  a 
general  assembly,  to  be  convened  yearly,  and  to  con- 
sist of  the  members  of  the  council,  ami  of  two  bnr* 
gesses  to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  several  planta- 
tions by  the  respective  inhabitant.  The  a^embly 
might  exercise  full  legislative  authority,  a  negative 
voice  being  reserved  to  the  governor;  but  no  law  or 
ordinance  would  be  valid,  unless  ratified  by  the  com- 
pany in  England.  It  was  further  agreed,  that,  after 
the  government  of  the  colony  shall  Jtave  once  been 
framed,  no  orders  of  the  court  in  Tjoiulnn  HJiall  bind 
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CHAP,  tlio  colony,  unless  they  be  ia  like  iiianiier  nitiffccl 
--~^~-  by  flic  geiioi'al  ttssembly.    Tlie  courts  of  justice  were 
1G21   ]>c(|uircd  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  inaiiuov  of  trial 
used  in  the  realm  of  .l'!ngland. 

Such  was  the  constitution  wiiicb  Sir  Francis  Wyatt, 
the  successor  of  the  mild  but  inellicieut  Yeai-dloy,  was 
commissioned  to  bear  to  the  <x>loiiy.  I'fio  system  of 
i-epreseiitativo  government  and  trial  by  jury  thus  bo- 
came  in  the  mew  lieniisphci'c  an  acknowledged  right. 
Henceforward  the  supreme  power  was  held  to  reside 
in  the  Iiands  of  the  colonial  parliament,  and  of  tlio 
king,  m  king  of  Virginia.  On  this  ordiQanco  Vir- 
^nia  erected  the  auperatructure  of  her  liberties.  Its 
influences  were  wide  and  cndnring,  and  can  bo 
traced  through  all  her  history.  It  constituted  the 
plantation,  in  its  infancy,  a  nni^evy  of  freemen ;  and 
succeeding  generations  learned  to  clieriah  institu- 
tions which  were  m  old  as  the  first  period  of  the 
prosperity  of  their  fatheis.  The  piivileges  then  con- 
ceded, could  never  bo  wrested  from  the  Virginians ; 
and,  as  new  colonics  arose  at  the  sonth,  their  propd- 
Btaries  could  hope  to  win  emigrants  only  by  bestowing 
franchises  as  largo  aa  those  enjoyed  by  their  elder 
rival.  The  London  company  merits  tho  praise  of 
having  auspicated  liberty  in  America.  It  may  bo 
doubted  whether  any  public  act  during  the  reign  of 
King  James  was  of  moitj  permanent  or  j^ervading  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  reflects  glory  on  Sir  IMward  Sandys, 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  pati'iot  party  of 
JSngland,  that  though  they  were  unable  to  t'^ddili^^li 
guarantees  of  a  liberal  administration  at  borne,  tlu^y 
woi'O  careful  to  coimeet  pojjular  freedom  iuisejmiubl} 
witli  the  lite,  prosperity,  and  sta!e  of  society  of  \'ir- 
ginitu 
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RLAVKlty.    DISSOLUTION   OF  TlfM   I,ONI)0:<   COMl'ANV, 

Whilk  Vh'giiiia,  by  tluj  coitcession  of  a  repiosea-  cii-ir 
lative  govemmeiit,  was  ooiistitutetl  the  Jtsyluin  of  — v^ 
liberty,  l)y  one  of  the  strange  contradictions  in  human 
allbirH,  it  liecamc  the  alxide  of  hereditary  bondsmon. 
'I'ho  unJMHt,  wastofiit  and  unhapjjy  system  was  fastened 
Ei|)oii  tlic  rising  institutions  of  America,  not  by  the 
consent  of  the  corporation,  nor  the  desires  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  but,  as  it  was  introduced  by  the  mcreaiitilo 
avarice  of  a  foreign  nation,  so  it  was  subscfjucntly 
riveted  l)y  the  pohey  of  England,  without  regard  to 
the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  colony. 

Slavery  anil  the  slave-trade  are  older  than  the 
iccords  of  hiuiian  society:  they  are  found  to  Jiave 
existed,  wlierever  the  savage  hunter  began  to  assume 
the  habits  oi  pastoral  or  agricultural  life ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Australasia,  they  have  extended  to 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  They  perviidcd  every 
nation  of  civilized  antiquity.  The  earliest  glimpses 
of  Egyptian  history  exhibit  pictures  of  bondage ;  the 
olilesl  nuniiinicnts  of  human  labor  on  the  Kgy|)tian 
soil  are  evidently  the  results  of  slave  labor  The 
founder  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  slave-holder  and  a 
purchaser  of  slaves.  Every  patriarch  was  lord  in  his 
own  hotiseliold.' 
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lAi'.  Tin;  ilcbnnvs,  when  thvy  bursi  the  bunds  of  ihvAx 
-^'—  own  lhr;ii(k)m,  caviied  with  fhcni  Ik-joihI  tho  fU-sc-fl 
the  iiistiiuiimi  of  slavery,  'rhe  light  thut  brake  fram 
Sinai  si^mtei'ed  tlie  eomipting  ilhisioiis  of  poljtheism, 
but  slavery  ])laiited  ilsclf  even  in  tho  promised  land, 
on  the  banks  of  Siloa,  near  the  oiaclcs  of  God.  The 
Hebrew  father  nilglit  doom  Ins  daughter  to  bondage ; 
Uie  wife,  and  children,  and  posterity  of  the  cmancipaled 
slave,  remained  the  property  of  (he  master  and  his 
hen's  ;  and  if  a  slave,  though  mortally  wounded  by  Ins 
master,  did  but  languish  of  his  wounds  for  a  day,  the 
owner  eseaped  with  impunity ;  for  the  slave  was  his 
master's  nioney.  It  is  even  probaiile,  that,  at  a  laier 
period,  a  man's  family  might  be  sold  for  the  paym<-nt 
of  debts.' 

The  eoiuitries  that  bordered  on  Palestine  were 
eqiiiilly  familiar  with  domestie  servitude ;  and,  like 
Babylon,  Tyre  also,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  com- 
mereial  city  of  Phenieia,  was  a  market  '*  for  tiie  persons 
of  ini^n."^  The  Scythians  of  the  desert  had  already 
establislied  slavery  throughout  the  plains  ajid  forests 
of  the  unknown  norlh. 

Old  as  are  the  traditions  of  Greece,  the  existence 
of  slavery  is  older.  The  wrath  of  Aehilles  gre^v 
out  of  a  quarrel  for  a  slave ;  the  Grecian  dames 
had  crowds  of  servile  attendants ;  the  heroes  before 
Troy  made  ex(;nrsiojis  into  tho  neighboring  villages 
and  towns  to  enslave  the  inhabitants.  Greek  pi- 
rates, roving,  like  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  in  quest 
of  men,  laid  the  foundatiojis  of  Greek  eommercis ; 
each  commercial  to^vn  was  a  slave-mart ;  and  every 
cottage    near    the    sea-side  was  in    danger   from  the 

1  MxoiliiB,  xxu    4,  5,  G,  7.  at.       «  VmUM,    xxml  m.      Rcvok- 
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kidnapper.     Greeks  enslaved   each  other.     The  Ian-  chap. 
guage  of  Homer  was  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Helots  ;  '^-i^ 
the  Grecian  city  that  made  war  on  its  neighbor  city 
exulted  in  its  captives  as  a  source  of  profit ;  the  hero 
of  Macedon  sold  men  of  his  own  kindred  and  language 
into  hopeless  slavery.     More  than  four  centuries  be-  Giiiiee'B 
fore  the  Christian  era,  Alcidamas,  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  iJ-  sar.' 
taught  that  "  God  has  sent  forth  all  men  free  ;  nature 
has  made  no  man  slave."     While  one  class  of  Greek  ^^^^ 
authors  of  that  period  confounded  the  authority  of  ^•^"'^^ 
master  and  head  of  a  family,  others    asserted   that 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  conventional ;  that 
freedom  is  the  law  of  nature,  which  knows  no  dif- 
ference between  master  and  slave ;  that  slavery  is 
therefore  the  child  of  violence  and  inherently  unjust. 
Aristotle  wrote  that  all  men  are  brothers  ;  and  though 
he  recognises  "living  chattels"  as  a  component  part 
of  the  complete  family,  he  has  left  on  record  his  most  ^"'f?*- 
deliberate  judgment,  that  the  prize  of  freedom  should  ^^^i^?- 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  slave.     Yet  the  |4\'^ 
idea  of  universal  free  labor  was  only  a  dormant  bud,  ^^^\ 
not  to  be  quickened  for  many  centuries.     In  every  ^-  ^■ 
Grecian  republic  slavery  was  an  element. 

The  diffusion  of  bondage  throughout  the  dominions 
of  Kome,  and  the  severities  of  the  law  towards  the 
slave,  hastened  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth.     The 
power  of  the  father  to  sell  his  children,  of  the  creditor 
to  sell  his  insolvent  debtor,  of  the  warrior  to  sell  his 
captive,  carried  the  influence  of  the  institution  into 
the  bosom  of  every  family;  into  the  conditions  of 
every  contract ;  into    the    heart  of  every  unhappj'  e^^^*' 
land  that  was  invaded  by  the  Roman  eagle.     The  BroVit. 
slave-markets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  men  of  vari-  ^' "' 
ous  nations  and  colors. 

The  Middle  Age  witnessed  rather  a  change  in  the 
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cHAi'.  channels  of  the  slave-trade,  than  a  (Jiininution  of  its 
— ^  evils.  The  pirate  and  tlie  kidnappoi-  and  the  con- 
queror etiU  continued  their  pursnite.  The  Saxon  race 
carried  the  most  repulsive  fiirms  of  slavery  to  iMiglitnd, 
wliere  not  half  the  population  could  assert  a  right  to 
freedom,  and  where  tho  price  of  a  man  was  but  four 
times  the  price  of  an  ox.  U'he  importation  of  foreij^ii 
slaves  was  iVeoiy  toUirated  :  in  defiance  of  sevcve  jien- 
alties,  the  Saxons  sold  their  own  kindred  into  slavery 
on  the  continent;  nor  eouhl  tlie  traffic  bo  checked,  till 
religion,  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity,  made  m 
appeal  to  (conscience.  JKven  after  the  conciutrst,  s!a\'es 
1103.  wci'c  exported  from  England  to  Ireland,  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  wlicn  a  national  synod  of  tin;  hisli,  to 
remove  tlie  pretext  for  an  invasion,  decreed  tlie  eman- 
cipation of  all  English  slaves  in  the  island. 

The  German  nations  made  the  shores  of  the  liahic 
the  scenes  of  the  same  desolating  traffic;  and  the 
Dnieper  formed  the  highway  on  which  Jiussian  mer- 
chants conveyed  to  Constantino])le  the  slaves  that 
hud  lieen  purchased  in  tho  markets  of  Russia.  Tiie 
^vrotched  often  submitted  to  bondage,  as  tho  hitter  but 
only  refuge  from  absolute  want.  IJut  it  was  the  long 
wars  between  German  and  Slavonic  trilMJs  which  Ini™ 
parted  to  the  slave-trade  its  greatest  activity,  and  filled 
l-'ranee  and  the  neighboring  states  with  such  numbers 
of  victims,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Slavonic 
nation  to  servitude  itself;  and  every  country  of  West- 
ern Europe  still  preserves  in  its  language  the  record 
of  the  barbarous  traffic  in  "  Slaves." 

Nor  did  France  abstain  fram  the  slave-tradi!.  At 
Lyons  and  Verdun,  the  Jews  were  able  to  iturcliase 
slaves  fiir  ilicir  Saracen  euslomers. 

In  Sicily,. ami  perhaps  in  Italy,  the  children  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  in  their  tnni,  u'cre  exposed  for  sale.       Vhv 
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|i('.{)j»le  of  till)  wildcniKSS  and  tlie  (!cs<:rt  :nv,  faiin^d  ciiAr 
for  love  of  their  oflspriiig;  yet  hi  the  extrcniily  of  '--■-~- 
pov(;rty,  oven  the  Arab  father  would  somctinics  pawn 
hia  fhildmii  to  Xhc  Italian  iiiei-t-)uint,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  soon  niriK;ltii^f  (licir  raTisoni.  Koine  itself  long 
remained  a  iiKtrt  where  Christlitn  slaves  were  exposed 
for  sale,  to  sniiply  the  domestie  market  of  MaJiom- 
etiuis.  Tho  Venetians,  in  their  eomnierdal  iiitcr- 
(.■oiirse  with  ihe  ports  of  unbelieving  nations,  as  well 
[IS  wilh  Home,  purehased  alike  infidels  and  Christians, 
and  sold  them  again  to  tlie  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Spain. 
Christian  and  Jewish  avarice  supplied  the  slave-market 
of  the  Saraeeus.  What  thoiijjh  the  trade  was  exposed 
to  the  censure  of  the  ehureh,  and  prohibited  by  the 
lawH  of  Veiiieo  ?  If  could  not  he  eflbctually  ehecked, 
till,  by  (he  Venetian  law,  no  slave  might  enter  a  Vene- 
tian ship,  and  to  tread  the  deek  of  an  argosy  of  Venice 
beeame  the  privilege  and  the  evidence  of  freedom.' 

The  spint  of  the  Christian  religion  would,  bidbru 
the  discovery  of  America,  have  led  to  the  entire 
aholitinii  of  the  slave-trade,  lint  for  the  hostility 
brlwei'ii  the  (Christian  ehureh  and  the  followers  of 
.MahoiiHK.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Pope  Alexander 
til.,  lru(!  to  the  spirit  of  his  office,  which,  daring 
the  ,sii|)iciiiacy*  of  brute  force  in  the  middle  ag{i,  made 
of  the  chief  minister  of  religion  the  tribnne  of  the 
[leople  and  the  guardian  of  the  oppressed,  had  written, 
that  "Nature  having  made  no  slaves,  all  men  have  an 
eijiial  ri!;ht  lo  liberty."  ^  But  the  slave-trade  had  never 
relnited  anioug  the  Mahometans ;  the  captive  Christian 
had  no  altcniaiivo  but  apostasy  or  servitude,  and  tlio 

I  FiEchfir.  in  lliine,  i.  116.    Ma-  HcriptorcHi   l^mtini,  im'l.  i.  r,m 

i\u,'m  tli-iire]i,il.'.>l>a  Ciitii  nulUiii  nnitica  liii.'rui   naUira 

«  Hf.o  his  icltiT  to  T.upiis,  kin^  crpits^yl,  imlKts  C'liiiUlmjiu  iiatiino 

of  ViiUmom.  in  I  fistoria!  Angliciinas  lint  Kiilnliins  MOrviiiiii. 
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jiiAi'.  tiiipt'no  iiilidi^l  w;is  tiTiittnl  in  Clii'isicmlnin  whh  riirre- 
— ^^  spoiidiiig  iiitiiii;ri!iK;<!.  In  tlm  (UijsordHi  cnisaih^i^s,  iuid 
ill  (li(!  caniii  of  llic  hy.uhr  whost;  piiuis  iintis  re(l(*.-m(:d 
thii  K(;juil<'lirc!  of  (,'liiisi  IVom  the  iiii.xcil  iiatiaiis  of 
Asiit  ;uk1  I<yl)iii,  till!  |>iii:(!  of  a  iviir-liorsi!  was  thveo 
Kliivcs.  Tiu!  'I'lirks,  wliost;  law  forbids  tlu;  enslaving 
of  a  iMalionu^laii,  slill  conliiuie  to  sell  (^lirislian  cap- 
lives;  and  wi;  liav(^  sihmi,  lliat  the  fiitln-v  of  \'ir^iiua 
had  liiinseiriasUnl  ihe  hittcnicss  nf  Tnikisli  hondage. 

All  this  might  have  had  no  iiilhieiie*;  un  tin;  des- 
tinies of  Annirica,  Imt  for  the  loii^  ami  doidiifnl 
sirngffles  betwi^en  Christians  and  JMoors  in  ihu  u'ust 
of  Kiiiope ;  whi;i'e,  liii'  more  tlian  seven  eeiilHries,  ami 
ill  more  lliun  ihroe  llioiisaiid  haltles,  llie  two  relif;ions 
were  arra^'ed  against  eacll  other  ;  and  liondajfe  was 
the  reciprocal  doom  of  the  captive,  lilgotry  iulUuTiKd 
revenge,  and  animated  the  spirit  of  mere-iless  and  ex- 
tenninatiiig  warfare.  France  and  Italy  were  filled 
with  Saracen  slaves ;  the  nnmher  of  them  sold 
into  Christian  bondage  exceeded  the  number  of  all 
the  Christians  ever  sold  by  the  pirates  of  IJarbary. 
The  clergy,  who  bad  pleaded  suceessftdly  for  (lie 
Christian,  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  inihel!<;vor.  The 
final  victory  of  the  S])aiilards  ovcrr  llie  iMoors  of 
Granada— a!i  event  contemi>orary  with  (lie  discovery 
of  America — was  signalized  by  <i  great  emigration  of 
the  Moors  to  the  co;ists  of  Northern  Africa,  where  each 
mercantile  city  became  a  nest  of  pirai<;s,  and  every 
Christian  the  woiitt^l  booty  of  t)ie  successful  corsair 
Servitude  was  thus  the  doom  of  lite  (^iHisliaii  in 
Northern  Africa:  tlie  hatred  of  the  Moorish  domiittju 
extending  to  all  Africa,  an  indiscriminate  and  reialialiiig 
bigotry  felt  no  remorse  at  dooming  the  sons  of  AlVie.i 
to  bondage.     All  Africans  were  esteemed  as  Moors. 
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The  amelioration  of  the  customs  of  Europe  had  chaf 
jiioceeded  from  the  influence  of  religion,  it  was  the  -o-.-^ 
clergy  who  had  broken  up  the  Christian  slave-markets 
at  Bristol  and  at  Hamburg,  at  Lyons  and  at  Rome. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  moral 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  had  abohshed  the  traffic 
in  Christian  slaves,  and  was  fast  demanding  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs:  but  bigotry  had  favored  a  com- 
promise with  avarice  ;  and  the  infidel  was  not  yet  in- 
cluded within  the  pale  of  humanity. 

Yet  negro  slavery  is  not  an  invention  of  the  white 
man.  As  Greeks  enslaved  Greeks,  as  the  Hebrew 
often  consented  to  make  the  Hebrew  his  absolute 
lord,  as  Anglo-Saxons  trafficked  in  Anglo-Saxons,  so 
the  negro  race  enslaved  its  own  brethren.  The  oldest 
accounts  of  the  land  of  the  negroes,  like  the  glimmering 
traditions  of  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome,  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery  and  the  caravans  of  dealers  in  negro  slaves. 
The  oldest  Greek  historian^  commemorates  the  traffic. 
Negro  slaves  were  seen  in  classic  Greece,  and  were 
known  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  from 
about  the  year  990,  that  regular  accounts  of  the 
negro  slave-trade  exist.  At  that  period,  Moorish  mer- 
chants from  the  Barharj  coast  first  reached  the  cities 
of  Nigritia,  and  established  an  uninterrupted  exchange 
ot  Saracen  and  European  luxuries  for  the  gold  and 
slaves  of  Central  Africa.  Even  though  whole  caravans 
were  sometimes  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and 
at  others,  without  shade  and  without  water,  suffered  the 
horrors  of  parching  thirst  under  a  tropical  sun,  yet  the 
commerce    extended    because  it  was  profitable;    and 
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CH4P.  before  the  genius  of  Columbus  had  opened  the  path 

——V  to  a  new  world,  the  negro  slave-trade  had  been 
reduced  to  a  system  by  the  Moors,  and  had  spread 
from  the  native  regions  of  the  jEthiopian  race  to  tlio 
heart  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  coasts  of 
Barbary  on  the  otlier.^ 

But  the  danger  for  America  did  not  end  here.  Tlic 
traffic  of  Europeans  in  negro  slaves  was  fully  estab- 
lished before  the  colonization  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  had  existed  a  half  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

1413.  It  was  not  long  after  the  first  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Barbary,  that  the  passion  for  gain,  the 
love  of  conquest,  and  the  hatred  of  the  infidels,  con- 
ducted their  navy  to  the  ports  of  Western  Africa  ;  and 

1441.  the  first  ships  which  sailed  so  far  south  as  Cape 
Blanco,  returned,  not  with  negroes,  but  with  Moors. 
The  subjects  of  tills  importation  were  treated,  not  as 
laborers,  but  rather  as  strangers,  from  whom  informa- 
tion respecting  their  native  country  was  to  be  derived. 

1443.  Antony  Gonzalez,  who  had  brought  them  to  Por- 
tugal, was  commanded  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
homes.  He  did  so,  and  the  Moors  gave  him  as  their 
ransom,  not  gold  only,  but  "  black  Moors"  with  curled 
hair.  Thus  negro  slaves  came  into  Europe  ;  and  mer- 
cantile cupidity  immediately  observed,  that  negroes 
might  become  an  object  of  lucrative  commerce.     New 

I H 4.  ships  were  despatched  without  delay.**  Spain  also 
engaged  in  the  traffic  :  the  historian  of  her  maritime 
discoveries  even  claims  for  her  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  having  anticipated  the  Portuguese  In  intrr>- 
ducing   negroes   Into   Europe.^      The    merchants    of 

1  Edrisius  anrf  Leo  AfricanuB,  in        ^  Galvano,  in  Hakhiyt,  iv.  413 
Hiine,  i.   150—115:!.      Hiiiie's   vol-     De  Paiiw,  Rech.  Phil,  i.  ai. 
Uiiies  deserve  U>  be  more  known.  *  Navarette,  Intro  due  c  ion,  s,  x  is. 
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Seville  imported  gold  dust  and  slaves  from  the  western  chap 
coast    of    Africa;'    and    negro    slavery,    though    the  -^-^ 
severity  of  bondage  was   mitigated    in  its  character 
by  benevolent  legislation, **  was  established  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  "  abounded  in  the  city  of  Seville,"  before  the 
enterprise  of  Columbus  was  conceived.^ 

I'he  maritime  adventurers  of  those  days,  joining  the 
principles  of  bigots  with  the  bold  designs  of  pirates 
and  heroes,  esteemed  the  wealth  of  the  countries 
which  they  might  discover  as  their  rightful  plunder, 
and  the  Inhabitants,  if  Christians,  as  their  subjects,  if 
infidels,  as  their  slaves.  Even  Indians  of  Hispaniola 
were  imported  into  Spain.  Cargoes  of  the  natives  of 
tlie  north  were  early  and  repeatedly  kidnapped.  The 
coasts  of  America,  like  the  coasts  of  Africa,  were  visit- 
ed by  ships  in  search  of  laborers  ;  and  there  was  hardly 
a  convenient  harbor  on  the  whole  Atlantic  frontier  of 
the  United  States  which  was  not  entered  by  slavers.* 
The  native  Indians  themselves  were  ever  ready  to 
resist  the  treacherous  merchant ;  the  freemen  of  the 
wilderness,  unlike  the  Africans,  among  whom  slavery 
had  existed  from  immemorial  time,  would  never  abet 
the  foreign  merchant,  or  become  his  factors  in  the 
nefarious  traffic.  Fraud  and  force  remained,  therefore, 
the  means  by  which,  near  Newfoundland  or  Florida, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or  amonsr  the  Indians 


'  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  ha-  gran  benignidad,  dcsde  el  tiempo 

lielk.  ue  el  Rey  Don  ilenrique  Tercero," 

s  Zuiligft,   Annales    de   Sevilla,  &c.  &.C.,  B74.     I  owe  die  oppor- 

373, 374.     "I'he  passage  is  very  re-  tunity  of  consulting  Zufiiga  to  W 

inaikable      "Avia  ano3  que  desde  H.  Prescolt,  of  Boston. 

lo3  Puerloa  da   Andaluzia  ae   Ire-  '^Irvinjf's  Colunibua,  iL  351,  3S3. 

quentuva  navegaciun  a  los   costos  Ilcrrera,  a,  i.  1.  iv.  c.  xii. 

de  Africa,  y  Guinea,  de  domle  se  ^  Compare  Peter  Martyr  d'Anght- 

truian  eficlavos,  de  que  ya  abiindava  era,  d.  vii.  c.  i.  atid  ii.  in  Hakluyt, 

esla  cludnd,  &,c.  &.C.,  37^.     Hrun  v.  4U4,  4Uo.  407. 
en  Sevillii  loa  negroa  tratados  con 
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CHAP  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Cortereal  and  Vasquez  de 

■ — ^  Ajllon,  Porcallo  and  Soto,  with  private  adventurers, 
whose  names  and  whose  crimes  may  be  left  unre- 
corded, transported  the  natives  of  North  America  into 
slavery  in  Europe  and  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  The 
glory  of  Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  stain ; 

)494,  enslaving  five  hundred  native  Americans,  he  sent  thcni 
to  Spain,  that  tliey  might  be  publicly  sold  at  Seville.^ 

J500.  The  generous  Isabella  commanded  the  liberation  of 
the  Indians  held  in  bondage  in  her  European  pos- 
sessions.^ Yet  lier  active  benevolence  extended 
neither  to  tlie  Moors,  whose  valor  had  been  punished 
by  slavery,  nor  to  the  Africans ;  and  even  her  compas- 
sion for  the  New  World  was  but  the  transient  feeling, 
which  relieves  the  miserable  who  are  in  sight,  not 
the  deliberate  application  of  a  just  principle.     For  the 

June    commissions  for  making  discoveries,  Issued  a  few  days 
onj    before  and  after  her  interference  to  rescue  those  whom 
^"^y    Columbus  had  enslaved,  reserved  for  herself  and  Fer- 
dinand a  fourth  part^  of  the  slaves  which  the  new 

!501,  kingdoms  might  contain.  The  slavery  of  Indians  was 
recognized  as  lawful.^ 

The  practice  of  selling  the  natives  of  North  America 
into  foreign  bondage  continued  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  even  the  sternest  morality  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  slavery  and  exile  on  the  captives  whom 
the  field  of  battle  had  spared.  The  excellent  Winihrop 
enumerates  Indians  among  his  bequests.'  The  articles 
of  the  early  New  England  confederacy  class  persona 
among  the  spoils  of  war.     A  scanty  remnant  of  the 

'  Irving's  Columbus,  b.  viii.  c.  V.  Nairftrette,  iL  345,  andagain,ii,24y, 
a  Navarette,  Coll.  ii.  24lj,  247.  ■>  See  a  c^dula  on  a  Bl^ive  con- 

3  Esclavos,  i.  ncgroa,  k  loros  que  tract,  in  Navarette,  iii.    514,  515, 

en  estos  nuestroa  reinos  scan  habi-  given  June  '20,  1501. 

dos  t  rcpuiadoa  por  esclavos,  &c.         ^  Wintbrop's  N.  E.,  ii.  3G0. 
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Pe(|iiod  triljo^  in  Connecticut,  the  captives  treacher-  chap 
ousl_y  made  by  WatdroH  in  New  Hampsliirt;,*  the  -— — 
harmless  fragments  of  the  tribe  of  Annawon,^  the 
orphan  ofispring  of  King  Philip  himself,^  were  all 
doomed  to  the  same  hard  destiny  of  perpetual  bondage. 
The  clans  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,^  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  were  hardly  safe  against  the  kidnapper. 
The  universal  public  mind  was  long  and  deeply  vitiated. 
It  was  not  Las  Casas  who  first  suggested  the  plan 
of  transporting  African  slaves  to  Ilispaniola  ;  Spanish 
slaveholders,  as  they  emigi'ated,  were  accompanied  by 
their  negrnes.  The  emigration  may  at  first  have  been 
contraband;  but  a  royal  edict  soon  permitted  negro  I50I 
slaves,  born  in  slavery  ameng  Christians,  to  be  ti'ans- 
ported  to  Hispaniola.^  Thus  the  royal  ordinances  of 
Spain  authorized  negro  slavery  in  America.  Within 
two  years,  there  were  such  numbers  of  Africans  in  isos, 
Hispanlola,  that  Ovando,  the  governor  of  the  island, 
entreated  that  the  importation  might  no  longer  be 
permitted.'  The  Spanish  government  attemjited  to 
disguise  the  crime,  by  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
negro  slaves,  who  had  been  bred  in  IMoorish  families,* 
and  allowing  only  those  who  were  said  to  have  been 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  be  transported  to 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  plea  that  they  might 
assist  in  converting  the  infidel  nations.  But  the  idle 
pretence  was  soon  abandoned ;  for  should  faith  in 
Christianity  be  punished  by  perpetual  bondage  in  the 

1  Winthmp'a  It  E.,  i.  234.  is  indeed  undisputed,  its  previous  ex- 

B  Btllinap'a  Hist  of  N.   Mainp-  iatence.    Lawson's  Carolina.    CJial- 

Biiire,  t.  75,  Former's  edition.  mers,  543. 

■■>  Baylies'  Plymouth,  iii.  190.  «  Herrera,  d.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  xii. 

4  Davis,  on  Morton's  Memorial,  '  Irving's  Columbus,  Appendix, 
454,  4.')5.  Baylies'  PlymoulL,  iii.  No.  20,  iii.  372,  first  American 
190,  1!)1.  edition. 

5  Hening,  i.  481,  483.    The  act,  s  Herrera,  d.  i.  1.  vi,  o.  xx. 
forbiddin"  the  crime,  proves,  what 

YOL.    I  22 
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CHAP,  colonies?     And  would  tlie  purchasiir  be  sciiipulouslj 
-— ^  inquisitive  of  the    birthplace    and    instruction  of  hia 
laborers?     Besides,  the  culture  of  sugar  was  now  suc- 
cessfully begun;    and  the  system  of  slavery,  already 
riveted,  was  not  long  restrained  by  the  scruples  of  men 

1510.  in  power.  King  Ferdinand  himself  sent  from  Seville 
fifty  slaves^  to  labor  in  the  mines ;  and,  because  it  was 
said,  that  one  negro  could  do  the  work  of  four  Indians, 
the  direct  traffic  In  slaves  between  Guinea  and  HIs- 

1511.  paniola  was  enjoined  by  a  royal  ordinance,*  and  de- 
1512-3  llberately  sanctioned    by  repeated   decrees.^     Was   it 

not  natural  that  Charles  V.,  a  youthful  monarch,  sur- 
rounded  by  rapacious  courtiers,  should  have   readily 

i5i6.  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  transport  niigroes 
to  the  colonies  ?  The  benevolent  Las  Casas,  who  had 
seen  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  vanish 
away,  like  dew,  before  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  felt  for  the  Indians  all  that  an  ardent  charity  and 
the  purest  missionary  zeal  could  inspire,  and  who  had 
seen  the  African  thriving  in  robust^  health  under  the 

1517  sun  of  Hispaniola,  returning  from  America  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  feeble  Indians,  in  the  same  year 
which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
suggested  the  expedient,^  that  negroes  might  still 
further  be  employed  to  perform  the  severe  toils  which 
they  alone  could  endure.  The  avariceof  the  Flemings 
greedily  seized  on  the  expedient ;  the  hoard  of  trade 

1  Herrera,  d.  i,  1.  viii.  c.  is.  troversy    seems    now    concluded, 

s  Ibid.  d.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  v.      Herrera    Irving's    ColunibiiB, 
.......  .   .j^jm^pji 

af  Las  < 

;ript.     Herrera,  d.  Ji.  1. 

negroes,  eanctioned  by  the  crown,    ii.c.xx.   Rob ertaon'a  America,  b.  ill 

was  surely  not  contraband.  It  may  yet  gratiiy  ciirioflity  to  com- 

3  Irving's  Columbus,  lit,  372.  pare  Grfgoire,  Apologie  de  li.  Las 

*  Ibid,  liL  370,  371,  Casaa,  in  Mem.  de  I'lnst.  Nat.  An 

5  The  merits  of  Las  Casaa  have     viii ;  and  Verplanck,  in  N,  Y.  Hist 

Ijeen  lai^ely  discusaed.    The  con-    Coll.  iii,  49—53,  and  103—105. 
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at  Seville  was  consulted,  to  learn  tow  many  slaves  chap. 
would  be  required.  It  kad  been  proposed  to  allow  -^i— - 
four  for  each  Spacisb  emigrant ;  deliberate  calculation 
fixed  tbe  number  esteemed  necessary  at  four  thou- 
sand. The  year  in  which  Charles  V.  led  an  expedition 
against  Tunis,  to  check  the  piracies  of  the  Barbaiy 
states,  and  to  emancipate  Christian  slaves  in  Africa^ 
he  gave  an  open  sanction  to  the  African  slave  trade. 
The  sins  of  the  Moors  were  to  be  revenged  on  the 
negroes  ;  and  the  monopoly  for  eight  years  of  annu- 
ally importing  four  thousand  slaves  into  the  West 
Indies,  was  eagerly  seized  by  La  Bresa,  a  favorite  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  and  was  sold  to  the  Genoese, 
who  purchased  their  cargo^  of  Portugal,  We  shall, 
at  a  later  period,  observe  a  stipulation  for  this  lucra- 
tive monopoly,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  established  by 
a  European  congress ;  shall  witness  the  sovereign  of 
the  most  free  state  in  Europe  stipulating  for  a  fourth 
part  of  its  profits;  and  shall  trace  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  first  in  that  series  of  wars  which  led 
to  the  emancipation  of  America.  Las  Casas  lived  to 
repent  of  his  hasty  benevolence,  declaring  afterwards 
that  the  captivity  of  black  men  is  as  iniquitous  as  that 
of  Indians ;  and  he  feared  the  wrath  of  divine  justice 
for  having  favored  the  importation  of  negro  slaves 
into  the  western  hemisphere.  But  covetousness,  and 
not  a  mistaken  compassion,  established  the  slave  trade, 
which  had  nearly  received  its  development  before  the 
voice  of  charity  was  heard  in  defence  of  the  Indians. 
Reason,'  policy,  and  religion,  alike  condemned  the 

1  Inter  dominum  et  servnin  nolla  perfect  condition  of  slaveiy  ia  the 

aunciik  est;  etism  in  pace  belli  state  of  war  continued  between  & 

tnmen   jura   servantur,      Quintus  lawful  conqueror  and  a  ea|)tive." 

Curtiins,  I,  vii.  c  viii.     John  Locke,  Compflre,  also,  Montesquieu  de  I'E- 

wlio  sanctioned  slavery  in  Carolina,  sprit  des  Lois,  I.  sv,  c.  v.,  on  negro 

gives  a  similar  definition  of  it,  "  Tlia  slaveiT, 
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CHAP,  traffic.  A  series  of  papal  bulls  had  indeed  secured  to 
- — —  the  Portuguese  the  exclusive  commerce  with  Western 
Africa;  but  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and  America 
was,  I  beiieve,  never  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
see  of  Rome.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman  church  was 
against  it.  Even  Leo  X.,  though  his  voluptuous 
life,  making  of  his  pontificate  a  continued  caiiiival, 
might  have  deadened  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
justice,  declared,  that  "  not  the  Christian  religion  only, 
but  nature  herself,  cries  out  against  the  state  of  slavery." 
1537.  And  Paul  III.,  in  two  separate  briefs,  imprecated  a 
lo!  curse  on  the  Europeans  who  should  enslave  Indians, 
or  any  other  class  of  men.  It  even  became  usual  for 
Spanish  vessels,  when  they  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, to  be  attended  by  a  priest,  whose  benevolent 
duty  it  was,  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  the  abo- 
rigines. The  legislation  of  independent  America  has 
been  emphatic  in  denouncing  the  hasty  avarice  which 
entailed  the  anomaly  of  negro  slavery  in  the  midst  of 
liberty.  Ximenes,  the  gifted  coadjutor  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  stern  grand  Inquisitor,  the  austere  but 
ambitious  Franciscan,  saw  in  advance  the  danger 
which  it  required  centuries  to  reveal,  and  refused  to 
sanction  tlie  introduction  of  negroes  into  Hispaniola ; 
believing  that  the  favoraWe  climate  would  hiciease 
their  numbers,  and  Infallibly  lead  them  to  a  successful 
revolt,  A  severe  retribution  has  manifested  his  sa- 
gacity :  Hayti,  the  first  spot  in  America  that  received 
African  slaves,  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  Af- 
rican liberty.  But  for  the  slave-trade,  the  African  race 
would  have  bad  no  inheritance  in  the  New  "World. 

The  odious  distinction  of  having   first   interested 

England  in  the  slave-trade  belongs  to  Sir  John  Haw- 

1562    kins.     In    1562,   he    transported    a   large    cargo    of 
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Africans  to  Hispaniola ;  the    rich   returns   of  sugar,  chap. 

ginger,  and   pearls,  attracted  the    notice   of  Queen  v ^ 

Elizabeth  ;  and  when,  five  years  later,  a  new  espe-  i^®'''* 
dition  was  prepared,  she  was  induced,  not  only  to 
protect,  but  to  share  the  traffic.  Hawkins  himself 
relates  of  one  of  his  expeditions,  that  he  set  fire 
to  a  city,  of  which  the  huts  were  covered  with  dry 
palm-leaves,  and,  out  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
succeeded  in  seizing  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
self-approving  frankness  with  which  he  avows  the 
deed,  and  the  lustre  which  his  fame  acquired,  dis- 
play the  depravity  of  public  sentiment  in  his  time. 
In  all  other  emergencies  he  knew  how  to  pity  the 
unfortunate,  and  with  cheerful  liberality  relieve  their 
wants,  even  when  they  were  not  his  countrymen. 
Tet  the  commerce,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  in 
Spanish  ports  was  by  the  laws  of  Spain  illicit,  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  morals  detestable;  and  when 
the  sovereign  of  England  participated  in  its  haz- 
ards, its  profits,  and  its  crimes,  she  became  at  once 
a  smuggler  and  a  slave-merchant. 

The  earliest  importation  of  negro  slaves  into  New  icsT  , 
England  was  made  in  1637,  from  Providence  isle, 
in  the  Salem  ship  "Desire."  A  sliip  of  one  James  i845. 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Boston,  and  one 
Thomas  Keyser,  first  brought  upon  the  colonies 
the  guilt  of  participating  in  the  direct  traffic  with 
Africa  for  slaves.  In  1645,  they  sailed  "for  Guinea 
to  trade  for  negroes."  When  they  aiTived  there, 
they  joined  with  "some  Londoners,"  and  "upon  the 
Lord's  day,  invited  the  natives  aboard  one  of  their 
ships."  Such  as  came  they  kept  prisoners.  Then, 
landing  men,  they  assaulted  a  town,  which  they 
burned,  killing  some  of  the    people.     But   tbrough- 
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CHAP,  out  Massachusetts,  where  slavery  could  plead  the 
. — ^  sanction  of  positive  law,  and  where  a  very  few 
*****  blacks  as  well  as  Indians  were  already  held  in  bond- 
age, a  cry  was  raised  against  "such  vile  and  most 
odious  courses,  justly  abhorred  of  all  good  and  just 
men."  Eichard  Saltonstall,  a  worthy  assistant,  who 
"truly  endeavored  the  advance  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  good  of  the  people,"  denounced  the  "acts  of 
murder,  of  stealing  negroes,  and  of  chasing  them  upon 
the  Sabbath  day,"  as  "  directly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  this  jurisdiction;"  the  guilty 
1046.  men  were  committed  for  the  offence;  and,  m  the 
next  year,  after  advice  with  the  elders,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  bearing  "  witness  against  the 
heinous  crime  of  man-stealing,"  ordered  the  negroes 
to  be  restored,  at  the  public  charge,  "  to  their  na- 
tive country,  with  a  letter  expressing  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  general  court "  at  their  wrongs. 
I6TI.  When  George  Fox  visited  Barbadoes  in  1671,  he 
enjoined  it  upon  the  planters,  that  they  should  "deal 
mildly  and  gently  with  their  negroes ;  and  that,  after 
certain  years  of  servitude,  theyshould  make  them  free." 
His  idea  had  been  anticipated  by  the  fellow-citizens 
ifi52.  of  Gorton  and  Eoger  Williams.  On  the  eighteenth 
i^J  of  May,  1652,  the  representatives  of  Providence  and 
Warwick,  perceiving  the  disposition  of  people  in  the 
colony  "  to  buy  negroes,"  and  hold  them  "  as  slaves 
forever,"  enacted  that  "  no  blaclt  mankind  "  shall,  "by 
covenant,  bond,  or  otherwise,"  be  held  to  perpetual 
service ;  tlie  master,  "  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
shall  set  them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with  English 
servants;  and  that  man  that  wOl  not  let"  his  slave 
"go  free,  or  shall  sell  him  away,  to  the  end  tliat  he 
may  be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  shall  for- 
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feit  to  the  colony  forty  pounds."^     Now,  forty  pounds  chap 
was  nearly  twice  the  value  of  a  negro  slave.     The  law  — — 
was  not  enforced ;  but  the  principle  lived  among  the 
people. 

Conditional  servitude,  under  indentures  or  cove- 
nants, had  from  the  first  existed  in  Virginia.  The 
servant  stood  to  his  master  iu  the  relation  of  a  debtor, 
bound  to  discharge  the  costs  of  emigration  by  the  entire 
employment  of  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred- 
itor. Oj)pression  early  ensued ;  men  who  had  been 
transported  into  Virginia  at  an  expense  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  were  sometimes  sold  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even 
threescore  pounds.^  The  supply  of  white  servants 
became  a  regular  business  ;  and  a  class  of  men,  nick- 
named spirits,  used  to  delude  young  persons,  servants 
and  idlers,  into  embarking  for  America,  as  to  a  land 
of  spontaneous  plenty.^  White  servants  came  to  be  a 
usual  article  of  trailic.  They  were  sold  in  England  to 
be  transported,  and  in  Virginia  were  resold  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  like  negroes,  they  wore  to  be  purchased 
on  shipboard,  as  men  buy  horses  at  a  fair.'*  In  1672, 
the  average  price  in  the  colonies,  where  five  years  of 
service  were  due,  was  about  ten  pounds  ;  while  a  negro 
was  worth  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.*  So  usual 
was  this  manner  of  dealing  in  Englishmen,  that  not 
the  Scots  only,  who  were  taken  in  the  field  of  Dunbar, 
ncre  sent  into  involuntary  servitude  in  New  Eng- 
l.'ind,"  but  the  royalist  prisoners  of  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester;'  and  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  Penrud- 

1  (leorge  Fox's  Journal,  An.  1671.  ^  Blome's  Jamaica,  84  and  16, 
Tbo  law  ol'  Rhode  Island  I  copied  *  Cromwell  and  Cotton,  in  Hutch- 
t-rom  the  records  in  Providence.  inaon's  Coll,  '2'Si — '2:ia. 
a  Smith,  L  lOi.  T  Suffolk  County   Records,  i.  5 
a  Bullock's  Virginia,  1C4i),  p.  14.  and  6.     The  namea  of  two  hundred 
*  Sad  Stateof  Virginia,  Itili?,  p.4,  and  seventy  are  recorded.     The  la- 
it.    Uainmund's  LeaJi  and  Rachel,  7.  ding  of  the  John  and  Sarah  was 
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'.  doc,'  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Haselrlj^  and 
■  Henry  Vane,  were  shipped  to  America.  At  tlie  cor- 
responding period,  in  Ireland,  the  crowded  exportation 
of  Irish  Catholics  was  a  frequent  event,  and  was  at- 
tended by  aggravations  hardly  inferior  to  the  usual 
atrocities  of  the  African  slave-trade.^  In  1685,  whon 
nearly  a  thousand  of  the  prisoners,  condemned  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth,  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  men  of  influence  at  court, 
with  rival  importunity,  scrambled  for  the  convicted  in 
surgents  as  a  merchantable  commodity.^ 

The  condition  of  apprenticed  servants  in  Virginia 
differed  from  that  of  slaves  chiefly  in  the  duration  ot 
their  bondage  ;  and  the  taws  of  the  colony  favored 
their  early  enfranchisement.*  But  this  state  of  labor 
easily  admitted  the  introduction  of  perpetual  servitude. 
The  commerce  of  Virginia  had  been  at  first  monopo- 
lized by  the  company  ;  but  as  its  management  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation  led  to  frequent  dissensions, 
it  was  in  1620  laid  open  to  free  competition.^  In  the 
month  of  August,  1619,  a  few  days  only  after  the  first 
representative  assembly  of  Virginia,  about  sixteen 
months  before  the  Plymouth  colony  landed  in  America, 
and  less  than  two  years  before  the  concession  of  a 
written  constitution,  more  than  a  century  after  the  last 
vestiges  of  hereditary  slavery  had  disappeared  from 
English  society  and  the  English  constitution,  and  five 
years  after  the  commons  of  France  had  petitioned  for 
the  emancipation  of  every  serf  in  every  fief,  a  Dutch 
man-of-war  entered  James  River,  and  landed  twenty 

"ironwork,    household    stuff,    and  s  Lingard,  xi.  13t,  133. 

other   provisions    tot   planiera   and  3  Dnirymple.     Mackintosh,  IJiflt 

Scotch  pnaotiers,"     Recorded  May  of  the  Revolution  of  Kibli 

14,  KiM.  *  Hening,  i.  857. 

1  Biirion'3  Diary,  iv.  SG3.  971.  5  Stith,  171. 
Godwin's  Coiomonwealth,  iv.  ITS. 
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negroes  for  sale.'  This  is,  indeed,  the  sad  epoch  of  ctiap 
the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  co!o-  -^^ 
nies;  bnt  the  traffic  would  have  been  checked  in  its 
infancy,  had  its  profits  remained  with  the  Dutch. 
Thirty  years  after  this  first  importation  of  Africans, 
the  increase  had  been  so  inconsiderable,  that  to  one 
black,  Virginia  contained  fifty  whites  ;  ®  and,  at  a  later 
period,  after  seventy  years  of  its  colonial  existence, 
the  number  of  its  negro  slaves  was  proportionably 
much  less  than  in  several  of  the  free  states  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  independence.  It  is  the  duty  of  faithful 
history  to  trace  events,  not  only  to  their  causes,  but 
to  tlieir  authors ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  inquire  what 
influence  was  ultimately  extended  to  counteract  the 
voice  of  justice,  the  cry  of  humanity,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  colonial  legislation.  Had  no  other  form  of 
servitude  been  known  in  Virginia,  than  such  as  had 
Jjeen  tolerated  in  Europe,  every  difficuity  would  have 
been  promptly  obviated  by  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
colonial  legislation.  But  a  new  problem  in  the  history 
of  man,  was  now  to  he  solved.  For  the  first  time,  the 
.^tliiopian  and  Caucasian  races  were  to  meet  together 
in  nearly  equal  numbers  beneath  a  temperate  zone. 
Who  could  foretell  the  issue  ?  The  negro  race,  from 
the  first,  was  regarded  with  disgust,  and  its  union  with 
tiie  whites  forbidden  under  ignominious  penalties.^ 
For  many  yeans,  the  Dutch  were  principally  concerned 
III  the  slave-trade  in  the  market  of  Virginia;  the  im- 
ni'^diate  demand  for  laborers  may,  in  part,  have  blinded 
die  eyes  of  the  planters  to  the  ultimate  evils  of  slavery,* 

1  Bever.ey  e  Virginia,  35.    Stith,  3  Hening,  i.  140. 

182 ;   CImlinera,  4!) ;   Burk,  L  211 ;  ■*  This  may  bo  inferred  from  a 

Rnd  Hening,  i.  140,  all  rely  on  Bev-  paper   on  Virginia,  in  Thurloo,  V. 

etley.    But  see  Smith,  126.  81  or  Hazard,  i.  001. 

^  New  Description  of  Vu'ginia. 

VOL.  I.  23 
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iiAp.  though  the  laws  of  the  colony,  at  a  very  early  prriod, 

discouraged  its  increase  by  a  special  tax  upon  female 

slaves.' 
631  If  Wjatt,  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  found  the  ei'il 
of  negro  slavery  engrafted  on  the  social  system,  he 
brought  with  him  the  memorable  ordinance,  on  which 
the  fabric  of  colonial  liberty  was  to  rest,  and  which 
was  interpreted  by  his  instructions **  in  a  maiinei 
favorable  to  the  independent  rights  of  the  colonists. 
Justice  was  established  on  tlie  basis  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  an  amnesty  of  ancient  feuds  proclaimed. 
As  Puritanism  had  appeared  in  Virginia,  "  needless 
novelties "  in  the  forms  of  worship  were  now  prohib- 
ited. The  order  to  search  for  minerals  betrays  the 
continuance  of  lingering  hopes  of  finding  gold  ,•  while 
the  injunction  to  promote  certain  kinds  of  manufactures 
was  ineffectual,  because  labor  could  otherwise  be  more 
profitably  employed. 
Rai  The  business  which  occupied  the  first  session  under 
^j  tlie  written  constitution,  related  chiefly  to  the  encour- 
3ec.  agement  of  domestic  industry;  and  the  culture  of  silk 
particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.^ 
But  legislation,  though  it  can  favor  industry,  cannot 
create  it.  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances,  com- 
bine to  render  a  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can 
protect  the  infancy  of  enterprise  against  the  unequal 
competition  with  established  skill.  The  culture  of 
silk,  long,  earnestly,  and  frequently  recommended  to 
iJie  attention  of  Virginia,*  is  successfully  pursued,  only 
when  a  superfluity  of  labor  exists  in  a  redundant  pop- 
ulation.    In  America,  the  first  wants  of  life  left  no 

1  Hening,  ii.  84,  Act  liv.  March,  194—196.      Burk.  v.  L  p.  334—237 
H)63.     The  statute iii]i)liea,UiatUie        3  Heninff,  i.  lilt, 
rule  alreadv  existed.  *  Virjfo  Triumphans,  35. 

3  Ibid.    'i.    114—118.      Scith,   p. 
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labor  without  a  demand  ;  silk-worms  could  not  lie  cared  chap 

for  where  every  comfort  of  household  existence  re — - 

quired  to  be  created.  Still  less  was  the  successful 
culture  of  the  vine  possible.  The  company  had  ropoat- 
edly  sent  vine-dressers,  who  had  been  set  to  work  under 
ihe  terrors  of  martial  law,  and  whose  efforts  were 
continued  after  the  establishment  of  regular  govern- 
ment. But  the  toil  was  in  vain.  The  extensive  cul 
lure  of  the  vine,  unless  singularly  favored  by  climate, 
sucteeds  only  in  a  dense  population  ;  for  a  smalt  vine- 
yard requires  the  labor  of  many  hands.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  that,  in  a  new  country  under  the  temjierate 
zone,  corn  and  cattle  will  be  raised,  rather  than  silk 
or  wine. 

The  first  culture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  de-  Icai 
serves    commemoration.     This   year   the    seeds   were 
planted  as  an  experiment;  and  their  "plentiful  coming 
«p"  was,  at  that  early  day,  a  subject  of  interest  in 
America  and  Eugland,^ 

Nor  did  the  benevolence  of  the  company  neglect  to 
establish  places  of  education,  and  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  worship.  The  bishop  of  London  col- 
lected and  paid  a  thousand  pounds  towards  a  univer- 
sity; vvliieh,  like  the  several  churches  of  the  colony, 
was  liberally  endowed  with  domains.^  Public  and 
private  charity  were  active  ;^  but  the  lands  were  never 
occupied  by  productive  laborers;  and  the  system  of 
obtaining  a  revenue  through  a  permanent  tenantry 
could  meet  with  no  success,  for  it  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  condition  of  colonial  society. 

Between  the   Indians  and  the  English  there  had  1032 
been  quarrels,  but  no  wars.     From  the  first  landing 

'  Thorp's  lottor  oFMay  17,  llBl,        a  Sfith.  1(!9.  Ififi.  173,  173. 
in  a  [nargiiial  note  in  Purchfta,  iv.        3  Mein.  r>f  llelijprma  CKaritie,  in 
irtfi).  State  of  Virginia,  IfWJ,  p,  51—5-1. 
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CHAP,  of  colonists  in  Virj^inia,  tlie  power  of  the  n;\tiv'es  was 
-"—^  (lcsj)ised ;  their  strongest  weapons  were  snch  iutows 
l^aa  as  tii^y  couid  siiape  wiiiiout  tlie  use  of  iron,  such 
liatchels  as  could  be  madu  from  stone ;  and  an  F,»g- 
lisli  mastiff  seemed  to  tliem  a  terrible  adversary.^  Nor 
were  their  numbers  considerable.  Within  sixty  miles 
of  Jamestown,  it  is  computed,  there  were  no  more 
than  five  thousand  souls,  or  about  fifteen  hundred 
warriors.  The  whole  territory  of  the  clans  which 
listened  to  Powhatan  as  their  leader  or  their  con- 
queror, comprehended  about  eight  thousand  square 
-miles,  thirty  tribes,  and  twenty-four  hundred  warriors, 
so  that  the  Indian  poinilation  amounted  to  about  one 
iniiabitant  to  a  square  mile.*  The  natives,  naked  and 
feeble  compared  with  the  Europeans,  were  no  wliere 
concentrated  in  considerable  villages,  but  dwelt  dis- 
persed in  hamlets,  with  from  forty  to  sixty  in  each 
company.  Few  places  had  more  than  two  hundred ; 
and  many  had  less.^  It  was  also  unusual  for  any  large 
portion  of  these  tribes  to  be  assembled  together.  An 
idle  tale  of  an  ambuscade  of  three  or  four  thousand  is 
perhaps  an  error  for  three  or  four  hundred  ;  othenvise 
it  is  an  extravagant  fiction,  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.'' 
Smith  once  met  a  party,  that  seemed  to  amount  to 
seven  hundred;  and,  so  complete  was  the  superiority 
conferred  by  the  use  of  fire-arms,  that  with  fifteen 
men  he  was  able  to  withstand  them  all.^  The  savages 
were  therefore  regarded  with  contempt  or  compassion. 
No  uniform  care  had  been  taken  to  concihatc   llieir 

1  Smhli,  ii.  fia    StiUi,  all.  17M.     Slate  of  Viririnia  in   1C23, 

a  Siriith,  i.  129.    Compare  Jeffer-  p.  19.     Heyiin,  b.  iv.  Wi. 
eon's  Notes,  Qumrexi,;  Trite  Dec-         ^  SmJtli,   i.    177,  nljEmrkntly  re- 

laratiimof  Virginia,  10.     "The  ex-  futed  by  what    "Smith   writ   with 

tent  of  a  hundred  miles  wai  scarce  his   own   hand,"   i.    I'-i!!      Biirk,   i 

peopled  with  two  thousonil  inhabit-  311, 3lij,  condemned  <«□  hastily 

lata."  s  Smith,  i.  lay. 

3  Smith,    ii.    C6',      Pucchas,    iv. 
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good  will ;  although  their  condition  had  been  improved  chap 

by  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     The  degree  of  

their  advancement  may  be  judged  by  the  intelligence  1022 
of  their  chieftain.  A  house  having  been  built  for 
Opochancanough  after  the  English  fashion,  he  took 
such  delight  in  the  lock  and  key,  that  he  would  lock 
and  unlock  the  door  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and 
thought  the  device  incomparable.^  When  Wyatt  ar- 
rived, the  natives  expressed  a  fear  lest  his  intentions 
should  he  hostile :  he  assured  them  of  his  wish  to  pre- 
serve inviolable  peace ;  and  the  emigrants  had  no  use 
for  fire-arms  except  against  a  deer  or  a  fowl.  Confi- 
dence so  far  increased,  that  the  old  law,  which  made 
death  the  penalty  for  teaching  the  Indians  to  use  a 
musket,  was  forgotten ;  and  they  were  now  employed 
as  fowlers  and  huntsmen.^  The  plantations  of  the 
English  were  widely  extended,  in  unsuspecting  confi- 
douce,  along  the  James  River  and  towards  the  Po- 
tomac, wherever  rich  grounds  invited  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco;^  nor  were  solitary  places,  remote  from 
neighbors,  avoided,  since  there  would  there  be  less 
competition  for  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 

Powhatan,  the  father  of  Pocahontas,  remained,  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  firm  friend  of  the 
English.  He  died  in  1610;  and  his  younger  brother 
was  now  the  heir  to  bis  influence.  Should  the  native 
occupants  of  the  soil  consent  to  be  driven  from  their 
ancient  patrimony  ?  Should  their  feebleness  submit 
patiently  to  contempt,  injury,  and  the  loss  of  their 
lands  ?  The  desire  of  self-preservation,  the  necessity 
of  self-defence,  seemed  to  demand  an  active  resist- 
ance ;    to  preserve  their  dwelhng-places,  the  English 

S  Beverley,   38.      Burk,    i.   231, 
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CHAP,  must  be  exterminated;  in  open  battle  the  Indians 
— -^  would  be  powerless  ;  conscious  of  their  weakness,  they 
1623  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  their  end  except  by  a 
preconcerted  surprise.  The  crime  was  one  of  savnge 
ferocity ;  but  it  was  suggested  by  their  situation. 
They  were  timorous  and  quick  of  apprehension,  and 
ixinsequently  treacherous  ;  for  treachery  and  falsciiood 
are  the  vices  of  cowardice.  The  attack  was  prepared 
with  impenetrable  secrecy.  To  the  very  last  hour 
the  Indians  preserved  the  laKguage  of  friendship:  they 
borrowed  the  boats  of  the  English  to  attend  their  own 
assemblies  ;  on  the  very  morning  of  the  massacre,  they 
were  in  the  houses  and  at  the  tables  of  those  whose 
death  they  were  plotting.  "  Sooner,"  said  they, 
"  shall  the  sky  fall,  than  peace  be  violated  on  our 
Mar.  part."  At  length,  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  at 
mid-day,  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  the 
Indians  fell  upon  an  unsuspecting  population,  which 
was  scattered  through  distant  villages,  extending  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  onset  was  so  sudden,  that  the  blow  was  not  dis- 
cerned till  it  fell.  None  were  spared :  children  and 
women,  as  well  as  men;  the  missionary,  who  had  cher- 
ished the  natives  with  untiring  gentleness;  the  liberal 
benefactors,  from  whom  they  had  received  daily  kind- 
nesses,— all  were  murdered  with  indiscriminate  bar- 
barity, and  every  aggiavallon  of  cruelty.  The  savages 
fell  upon  the  dead  bodies,  as  if  It  had  been  possible  (o 
commit  on  them  a  fresh  murder. 

In  one  hour  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons 
were  cut  olT.  Yet  the  carnage  was  not  universal; 
and  Virginia  was  saved  from  so  disastrous  a  grave.' 
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The  night  before  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy,  it  chap 
was  revealed  by  a  converted  Indian  to  an  Englishman  — ^ 
whom  he  wished  to  rescue  ;  Jamestown  and  the  near-  1622 
est  settlements  were  well  prepared  against  an  attack ; 
and  ihe  savages,  as  timid  as  they  were  ferocious,  fled 
with  precipitation  from  the  appearance  of  wakeful  re 
sislance.  Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was 
saved  ^  A  year  after  tlie  massacre,  there  still  remain- 
ed two  thousand  live  hundred  men ;  the  total  number 
of  the  emigrants  had  exceeded  four  thousand.  The 
immediate  consequences  of  this  massacre  were  dis- 
astrous. Public  works  were  abandoned  ;  ^  the  culture 
of  the  fields  was  much  restricted ;  the  settlements 
were  reduced  from  eighty  plantations  to  less  than 
eight.^  Sickness  prevailed  among  the  dispirited  col- 
onists, who  were  now  crowded  into  narrow  quarters  ; 
some  even  returned  to  England.  But  plans  of  in- 
dustry were  eventually  succeeded  by  schemes  of 
revenge;  and  a  war  of  extermination  ensued.  In 
England,  the  news,  far  from  dispiriting  the  adventur- 
ers, awakened  them  to  strong  feelings  of  compassionate 
interest ;  the  purchase  of  Virginia  was  endeared  by 
the  sacrifice  of  so  much  life ;  and  the  blood  of  the 
victims  became  the  nurture  of  the  plantation.''  New 
supplies  and  assistance  were  promptly  despatched ; 
even  King  James,  for  a  moment,  affected  a  sentiment 
of  generosity,  and,  like  the  churl,  gave  from  the  tower 
of  London  presents  of  arms,  which  had  been  thrown 
by  as  good  for  nothing  in  Europe.  They  might  be 
useful,  thought  the  monarch,  against  the  Indians  I     He 

p'oiindwork    of   the    narrative   in  exact.  Compare  ITolmes,  i.  178,  note. 
Smith,  ii.  C^—JB,  and  of  Purchaa,       "  Slith,  '^\,  'ZVJ.  'US, 
iv,  17B8 — 17'J1.     Stith,  208— aia  '■>  I'urclins,   iv,  ITiri.     Virginia's 

1  State  of  Virginia,  in  luaa,  p.  18.  Verger,  in  I'urclias,  iv.  ISlti.    Stith, 

Purchas,  iv,  1792,  says  one  thousand  2;{5. 
eight  hundred  survived ;  probably  in-         ^  Stith,  233. 
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CHAP,  also  made  good  promises,  which  were  never  fulJOIed.- 
— ~  Tlie  city  of  London  contributed  to  repair  the  losses  of 
1622  t|,e  Virginians;  and  many  private  persons  displayed 
an  iionorable  liberality.''  Smith  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  protect  the  planters,  overawe  the  savages,  and 
make  discoveries ;  the  company  had  no  funds,  and  his 
proposition  was  never  made  a  matter  of  public  discus- 
sion or  record ;  but  some  of  the  members,  with  ludi- 
crous cupidity,  proposed,  he  should  have  leave  to  go 
at  his  own  expense,  if  he  would  grant  the  corporation 
one  half  of  the  pillage.^  There  were  in  the  colony 
much  loss  and  much  sorrow,  but  never  any  serious 
apprehensions  of  discomfiture  from  the  Indians.  The 
midnight  surprise,  the  ambuscade  by  day,  might  be 
feaj-ed ;  the  Indians  promptly  fled  on  the  least  indica- 
tions of  watchfulness  and  resistance.  There  were  not 
wanting  men  who  now  advocated  an  entire  sulyeclion 
of  those  whom  lenity  could  not  win ;  and  the  example 
of  Spanish  cruelties  was  cited  with  applause/  Be- 
sides, a  natural  instinct  had  led  the  Indians  to  select 
for  their  villages  the  pleasantest  places,  along  the 
purest  streams,  and  near  the  soil  that  was  most  easily 
cultivated.  Their  rights  of  property  were  no  longer 
much  respected ;  their  open  fields  and  villages  were 
now  appropriated  l)y  the  colonists,  who  could  plead 
the  lavfs  of  war  in  defence  of  their  covetousness. 
Treachery  also  was  employed,  Tiie  tangled  woods, 
the  fastnesses  of  nature,  were  the  bulwarks  to  v,  Inch 
the  savages  retreated.  Pursuit  would  have  been  vain  ; 
they  could  not  be  destroyed  except  as  they  weie  lulled 
into  security,  and  induced  to  return  to  their  old  homes. 
1623.  I u  July  of  the  following  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

1  Burk,  i.  948,  24a 

a  Stith,  232,  aiEJ. 

3  Smith,  ii.  7W— 81.    Stith.  234. 
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several    settlements,  in    parties,  under   commissioned  chai' 

officers,  fell  upon  the  adjoining  savages;  and  a  law  of  

the  general  assembly  commanded,  that  in  July  of  1624, 
the  attack  should  he  repeated.  Six  years  later,  the  1630 
colonial  statute-book  proves  that  schemes  of  ruthless 
vengeance  were  still  meditated  ;  for  it  was  sternly  in- 
sisted, that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
Indians — a  law  which  remained  in  force  till  a  treaty  in 
the  administration  of  Harvey.^  1633 

Meantime,  a  change  was  preparing  in  the  relations  1633 
of  the  colony  with  the  parent  state.  A  corporation, 
whether  commercial  or  proprietary,  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  sovereigns.  Gain  is  the  object  which  leads 
lo  the  formation  of  those  companies,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  interest  most  likely  to  be  fostered.  If 
such  a  company  be  wisely  administered,  its  colonists 
are  made  subservient  to  commercial  avarice.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the  company  are  sac- 
rificed, the  colonists,  not  less  than  the  proprietors,  are 
pUlaged  for  the  benefit  of  faithless  agents.  Where  an 
individual  is  the  sovereign,  there  is  room  for  an  ap- 
peal to  magnanimity,  to  benevolence,  to  the  love  of 
glory ;  where  the  privilege  of  self-government  is  en- 
joyed, a  permanent  Interest  is  sure  to  gain  the  ultimate 
ascendency;  but  corporate  ambition  is  deaf  to  mercy, 
and  insensible  to  shame. 

The  Virginia  colony  had  been  unsuccessful.  A  set- 
tlement had  been  made  ;  hut  only  after  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  Angry  factions  distract  unsuccessful  institutions ; 
and  the  London  company  was  now  rent  by  two  par- 
ties, which  were  growing  more  and  more  inibittered. 

1  Burk,  i.  975 ;  ii.  37.    Hening,  i.  123. 153. 
VOL.    1.  24 
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CHAP,  As  the  shares  in  tlie  unproductive  stock  were  of  tittle 

Yalue,  tlie  contests  were  chiefly  for  power ;  and  were 

JC23.  not  so  much  the  wranglings  of  disappointed  merclianls 
as  the  struggle  of  political  leaders.  The  meetings  of 
the  company,  which  now  consisted  of  a  thousiuid  ad- 
venturers, of  whom  two  hundred  or  more  usually  ap- 
peared at  the  quarter  courts,^  were  the  scenes  for 
freedom  of  dehate,  where  the  patriots,  who  in  parlia- 
ment advocated  the  cause  of  liberty,  triuni|)haiitiy 
opposed  the  decrees  of  the  privy  council  on  suLijccts 
connected  with  the  rights  of  Virginia.  The  unsuccess- 
ful party  in  the  company  naturally  found  an  ally  in  the 
king;  it  could  hope  for  success  only  by  cstahJishiiig 
the  supremacy  of  his  prerogative ;  and  the  monarch, 
dissatisfied  at  having  intrusted  to  oJiers  the  contiol 
of  the  colony,  now  desired  to  recover  the  influence  of 
which  he  was  deprived  by  a  charter  of  Ids  own  con- 
cession. Besides,  he  disliked  the  freedom  of  debate. 
"  The  Virginia  courts,"  said  Gondemar,  the  Spanish 
envoy,  to  King  James,  "  are  but  a  seminary  to  a  sedi- 
tious parliament."*  Yet  the  people  of  England,  regard- 
ing only  the  failure  of  their  extravagant  hopes  in  the 
American  plantations,  took  little  interest  in  the  progress 
of  tlie  controversy  which  now  grew  up  between  the 
monarch  and  the  corporation ;  and  the  inhabitajits  of 
the  colony  were  still  more  indifferent  spectators  of  t!ie 
strife,  which  related,  not  to  their  liberties,  but  to  their 
immediate  sovereign.^  Besides,  there  was  something 
of  retributive  justice  in  the  royal  proceedings.  The 
present  proprietors  enjoyed  their  privileges  in  conse' 
quence  of  a  wrong  done  to  the  original  patentees, 

I  SlJth,  983—386.  a  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 

9  NewI>cBcription,ii.Mas3.njsL     152,15a 
l^oU.  ix.  113. 
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and  now  suffered  no  greater  injury  tlian  had  been  chap 
before  inflicted  on  others  for  their  benefit.'  

At  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers,  in   1622,  ^^aa 
King  James  once  more  attempted  to  control  the  elec- 
tions, Ijy  sending  a  message,  nominating  several  can- 
didates, out  of  whom  they  were  to  choose  their  treas- 
urer.    The  advice  of  the  king  was  disregarded,  and  a 
great  majority  reelected    the  earl   of  Southampton.''  1623 
Unable  to  get  the  control  of  the  company  hy  overawing 
their  assemblies,  the  monarch  now  resolved  upon  the 
sequestration    of    the    patent;    and    raised    no   other 
question,  than  how  the  unjust  design  could  most  plau 
sibly   be  accomplished,  and    the  law  of  England  be 
made  the  successful  instrument  of  tyranny.     The  alle- 
gation of  grievances,  set  forth  by  the  court  faction  in 
a  petition  to  the  king,  was  fully  refuted  by  the  com-   juay 
pany,  and  the  whole  ground  of   discontent  was    an-     ^* 
swered  by  an  explanatory  declaration.'     Yet  commis-     9 
sioners  ^vere  appointed  to  engage  in  a  gtmeral  inves- 
tigation of  the  concerns  of  the  corporation  ;  the  records 
were    seized,    the    deputy-treasurer    imprisoned,    and 
private  letters  from   Virginia  intercepted  for  inspec- 
tion.''    Smith  was  particularly  examined ;  his  honest 
answers  plainly  exposed  the  defective  arrangements 
of  previous  years,  and  favored   the  cancelling  of  the 
charter  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to  the  colony.' 

The  result  surprised  every  one  :  the  king,  by  an    Oct. 
onlcr  in  council,  made  known,  that  the  disasters  of 
Virginia  were  a  consequence  of  the  ill  government  of 
the  company;  that  he  had  resolved,  by  a  new  charter, 
to  reserve  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  officers 

1  Smith,  ii.  107.  *  Stilh,  2!)9.     Burk,  i.  208.     Ry- 

s  Burli,  i.  a.57.  mer,  xvii.  41)0— 4i«. 

3  111  Burk,  i.  310—330.  Stith,        6  Smith,  ii.  103—108 
•J7IS,  277,  and  '£H—i&>7. 
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CHAP,  in  England,  a  negative  on  appointments  in  Virginia 
-— ^  and  the  supreme  control  of  all  colonial  affairs.  Pri- 
1623.  vate  interests  were  to  be  sacredly  preserved ;  atid  all 
grants  of  laud  to  be  renewed  and  confirmed,  Slioiild 
the  company  resist  the  change,  its  patent  would  be 
recalled.^  This  was  in  substance  a  proposiiicvn  to 
revert  to  the  charter  originally  granted. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  limitation  of  authority  from 
a  corporate  body :  an  aristocracy  is,  of  all  forms  of 
government,  the  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  the  least 

'J°*-  flexible  in  its  purposes.  The  company  heard  the  order 
in  council  with  amazement:  it  was  read  three  several 
times  ;  and  after  the  reading,  for  a  long  while,  no  man 
spoke  a  word.  Should  they  tamely  surrender  privi- 
leges which  were  conceded  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  had  been  possessed  for  many  years,  and  had  led 
them  to  expend  large  sums  of  money,  that  had  as  yet 
yielded  no  return  ?  The  corporation  was  inflexible, 
for  it  had  no  interest  to  yield.  It  desired  only  a 
month's  delay,  that  all  its  members  might  take  part  in 
the  final    decision.     The    privy  council    peremjitorily 

Oct.  demanded  a  decisive  answer  within  three  days ;  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  surrender  of  the 
charter  was  strenuously  refused.^  The  Hberties  of 
the  company  were  a  trust  which  might  be  yielded  to 
superior  force,  but  could  not  be  freely  abandoned 
without  dishonor. 

03t.        But  the  decision  of  the  king  was  already  taken , 
■     and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  examiiie  into  the  state  of  the  plantation,  to 
ascertain  what  expectations  might  be  conceived,  and 
to  discover  tlie  means  by  which  good  hopes  were  to 
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Iw  realized-^  John  Harvey  and  Samuel  Matthews,  chap 
liolh  distinguished  In  the  annals  of  Virginia,  were  of  -^^ 
the  number  of  the  committee.  1623 

It  now  only  remained  to  issue  a  writ  of  quo  wiirran-  Nc.v 
to  against  the  company.  It  was  done ;  and,  at  the 
next  quarter  court,  the  adventurers,  seven  only  ojipo-  19. 
sing,  confirmed  the  former  refusal  to  surrender  the 
charter,  and  made  preparations  for  defence.^  For  that 
purpose,  their  papers  were  for  a  season  restored  :  while 
they  were  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
they  were  fortunately  copied ;  and  the  eo[)y,  having 
been  purchased  by  a  Virginian,  was  consulted  liy  Stith, 
and  gave  to  his  history  the  authority  of  an  oijglnal 
record.^ 

While  these  things  wore  transacting  in  England,  the  lti34 
commissioners,  early  in  the  year,  arrived  in  the  colony 
A  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  immediately 
convened;  and,  as  the  company  had  refuted  the  alle 
gations  of  King  James,  as  opposed  to  their  interests,  so 
the  colonists  replied  to  them,  as  contrary  to  their  honor 
and  good  name.  The  principal  prayer  was,  that  the 
governors  might  not  have  absolute  power;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  popular  assemblies  might  be  retained  ;  "  for," 
say  they,  "  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  public 
satisfaction  and  the  public  utility."''  To  urge  this  so- 
licitation, an  agent  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Eng- 
land. The  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  mission 
were  borne,  marks  colonial  times  and  manners,  and  the 
universality  of  the  excitement.  A  tax  of  four  jiounds 
of  the  best  tobacco  was  levied  upon  every  male  who 
was  above  sixteen  years  and  had  been  in  the  colony 

1  Biirk,  i.  273,  and  note.     Chal-         3  Burk,  i.  974.     ITenmg,  i.  78. 
tners,  (iy.  70.  <  Burk,  i.  27fi.  377. 

a  SUtli,  '£18,  3i». 
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CHAP,  a    twelvemonth.'      The    commissioner    unfortunately 

— v-»  died  on  his  passage  to  Europe.'' 

I6J4.  The  spirit  of  liljerty  had  planted  itself  deeply  among 
the  Virginians.  It  had  been  easier  to  root  out  the 
staple  produce  of  their  plantations,  than  to  wrest  fiom 
tliem  their  established  franchises.  The  movenuints  of 
their  government  display  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  the 
aptitude  of  the  English  colonies  for  liberty.  A  faith- 
less clerk,  who  had  been  suborned  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  betray  the  secret  consultations  of  the 
Virginians,  was  promptly  punished.  In  vain  was  it 
attempted,  by  means  of  intimidation  and  promises  of 
royal  favor,  to  obtain  a  petition  for  the  revocation  of 
the  charier.  It  was  under  that  charter,  that  the  as- 
sembly was  itself  convened;  and,  after  prudently  re- 
jecting a  proposition  which  might  have  endangered  its 
own  existence,  it  proceeded  to  memorable  acts  of  inde 
pendent  legislation.^ 

The  rights  of  property  were  strictly  maintained 
against  arbitrary  taxation.  "  The  governor  shall  not 
lay  any  taxes  or  ympositions  upon  the  colony,  their 
lands  or  commodities,  other  way  than  bj  the  authority 
of  the  general  assembly,  to  be  levyed  and  ymployed  as 
the  said  assembly  shall  appoynt."  Thus  Virginia,  the 
oldest  colony,  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  a  just 
and  firm  legislation  on  the  management  of  the  public 
money.  We  shall  see  others  imitate  the  example, 
which  could  not  be  excelled.  The  rights  of  personal 
liberty  were  likewise  asserted,  and  the  power  of  the 
executive,  elreumscrlbed.  The  several  governors  had 
in  vain  attempted,  by  penal  statutes,  to  promote  the 
culture  of  corn  ;  the  true  remedy  was  now  discovered 

1  Hen 
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by  the  colonial  legislature.     "  For  the  encouragement  chap 

of  men  to  plant  store  of  com,  the  price  shall  not  be 

stinted,  but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as  ^"94 
deare  as  he  can."  The  rej)orts  of  controversies  in 
England,  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  by  an  express  enactment,  "  tliat  no  per- 
son williin  the  colony,  upon  the  rumor  of  supposed 
change  and  alteration,  presume  to  be  disobedient  to  the 
present  government."  The  law  was  dictated  by  the 
emergency  of  the  times ;  and,  during  the  struggle  in 
London,  the  administration  of  Virginia  was  based  upon 
a  popular  decree.  These  laws,  so  judiciously  framed, 
show  how  readily,  with  the  aid  of  free  discussion,  men 
become  good  legislators  on  their  own  concerns ;  for 
wise  legislation  is  the  enacting  of  proper  laws  at  proper 
times  ;  and  no  criterion  is  so  neai'ly  infallible  as  the 
fair  representation  of  the  interests  to  be  alTected. 

While  the  commissioners  were  urging  the  Virginians 
to  renounce  their  right  to  the  privileges  which  they 
exercised  so  well,  the  English  parliament  assembled ; 
and  a  gleam  of  hope  revived  in  the  company,  as  it  for- 
warded an  elaborate  petition^  to  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  corporation,  that  it  met  with  no  support  from 
the  commons  ;^  but  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  more  intent  on 
the  welfare  of  Virginia  than  xhe  existence  of  the  com- 
pany, was  able  to  secure  for  the  colonial  staple  complete 
protection  against  foieign  tobacco,  by  a  petition  of 
grace,^  whitji  was  followed  by  a  royal  proclamation.^  '^^ 
Tli2  people  of  England  could  not  have  given  a  more 
(earnest  proof  of  their  disposition  to  foster  the  plantations 

i  Stith,  ;(24— iiaa  belt's    Pari.    Hist    i.  H89— 1497. 

9  Chalmers, 05, trn     Burk^i,2i)l.  The   commons   acted   by    petition. 

3  Stilh,  ffJS,  refers  to  the   nine  Hazard,  i.  VJ3. 

^levaiices;  erroneously.    SeeCob-  *  Hazard,  i.  193 — 198. 
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niiAP.  in  America,  than  by  restraining  all  competition  in  their 
— ^  own  marltet  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  planter. 
1  634  Meantime,  the  commissioners  arrived  from  tlie  col- 
ony, and  made  their  report  to  the  king.^  Tliey  enu- 
merated the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  infant 
settlement;  they  eulogized  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  ;  they  aggravated  the  neg- 
lect of  the  company  in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of 
staple  commodities ;  they  esteemed  the  plantations  of 
great  national  importance,  and  an  honorable  monument 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  ;  they  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  original  constitution  of  1606;  they , de- 
clared, that  the  alteration  of  the  charter  to  so  popular 
a  course,  and  so  many  hands,  referring,  not  to  the 
colonial  franchises,  but  to  the  democratic  form  of  the 
London  company,  could  lead  only  to  confusion  and 
contention;  and  they  promised  prosperity  only  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  original  Instructions  of  the  monarch. 
[une  Now,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  judicial  decision 
remained.  The  decree,  which  was  to  be  pronounced 
by  judges  w'ao  held  their  office  liy  the  tenure  of  the 
royal  pleasure,^  could  not  long  remain  doubtful ;  at  the 
Trinity  term  of  the  ensuing  year,  judgment  was  given 
against  the  treasurer  and  company,^  and  the  patents 
were  cancelled. 

Thus  the  company  was  dissolved.  It  had  fulfilled 
its  high  destinies ;  it  had  confirmed  the  colonization  of 
Virginia,  and  had  conceded  a  liberal  form  of  govevn- 

1  Hazard,  i.  190,  191.  Burk,  i.  cJinrter,  only  upon  a  failer,  or  mis- 
29],2;i'2.  take  in  plendmg,"  Sco  a  Short 
8  Sliiry'a  Com.  i.  27.  Collection  of  the  most  Kemorkiible 
3  StitJi,  '.mi,  mo,  doubts  if  judg-  Passaires  li-om  tJie  Original!  to  tlie 
mont  were  passed.  Tlie  doubt  may  Dissoliiiion  of  tJie  Virginia  Com- 
be removed.  "Before  (Jie  end  of  pany;  London,  liSl,  p.  15.  See, 
the  sajne  term,  a  judenient  was  also,  Hazard,  l  191  ;  ChalLjierB,G9 
declared  by  tlie  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  Proud's  Pennsylvania,  i.  107 
Liey  against  the  company  and  tlieir 
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ment  to  Englishmen  in  America.     It  could  accomplish  ciiap 
no    more.     The    members   were    probably  witling  to  ■— ^-w 
escape  from  a  concern  which  promised  no  emolument,  ^(534 
ami  threatened  an  unprofitable  strife  ;  the  public  acqui- 
esced in  the  fall  of  a  corporation  which  had  of  late 
maintained  but  a  sickly  and  hopeless  existence  ;  and  it 
was  clearly  perceived,   that  a  body  rent  by  internal 
factions,  and  opposed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  English 
court,  could  never  succeed  in  fostering  Virginia.     The 
fate  of  the  London  company  found  little  sympathy  ;  in 
the  domestic  government  and  franchises  of  the  colony, 
it  produced  no  immediate  change.     Sir  Francis  Wyatt, 
though  he  had  been  an  ardent  friend  of  the  London 
company,  was  confirmed  in    office  ;  and  he  and  his     JJf 
council,  far  from  being  rendered  absolute,  were  only 
empowered  to  govern  "  as  fully  and  amj)!ye  as  any 
governor  and  council  resident  there,  at  any  time  with- 
in tlie  space  of  five  years  now  last  past."     This  term 
of  five  years  was  precisely  the  period  of  representative 
government ;  and  the  limitation  could  not  but  be  in- 
terpreted as  sanctioning  the  continuance  of  popular 
assemblies.     The  king,  in  appointing  the  council  in 
Virginia,  refused  to  nominate  the  imbittered  partisans 
of  the  court  faction,  but  formed  the  administration  on 
the  principles  of  accommodation.^     The  vanity  of  the  IfiSS 
monarch  claimed  the  opportunity  of  establishing  for  the 
colony  a  code  of  fundamental  laws ;  but  death  pre-    Mar 
vented  the  royal  legislator  from  attempting  the  task, 
which  would  have  furnished  his  self-complacency  sj 
giateful  an  occupation. 

1  Hazard,  i.  189. 193.    Burk,  ii.  11,  from  ancient  records. 
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RESTRICTIONS   ON  COLONIAL  COMMERCE. 

ciiAP  Ascending  the  throne  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
•^-^  Charles  1.  inherited  the  principles  and  was  governed 
1635  jjy  iijg  favorite  of  liis  father.  The  rejoicings  in  con- 
27.  sequence  of  his  recent  nuptials,  the  reception  of  his 
bride,  and  preparations  for  a  parliament,  left  him  little 
leisure  for  American  affairs.  Virginia  was  esteemed 
by  the  monarch  as  the  country  producing  tobacco , 
its  inhabitants  were  valued  at  court  as  phmters,  and 
prized  according  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  staple 
of  their  industry.  The  plantation,  no  longer  governed 
by  a  chartered  company,  was  become  a  royal  province 
and  an  object  of  favor;  and,  as  it  enforced  conformity 
to  the  church  of  England,  it  could  not  be  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  clergy  or  the  court.  The  king  felt  an 
earnest  desire  to  heal  old  grievances,  to  secure  the 
personal  rights  and  property  of  the  colonists,  and  to 
promote  their  prosperity.  Franchises  were  neither 
conceded  nor  restricted ;  for  it  did  not  occur  to  his 
pride,  that,  at  that  time,  there  could  be  in  an  American 
province  any  thing  like  established  privileges  or  vigor- 
ous political  life  ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  the  seeds  of 
liberty  were  already  germinating  on  the  borders  of  the 
'^T  Chesapeake.  His  first  Virginian  measure  was  a  proc- 
lamation on  tobacco ;  confirming  to  Virginia  and  the 
Somer  Isles  tlie  exclusive  supply  of  the  British  market 
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under  penally  of  the  censure  of  the  star-cliambor  for  oiup, 
disobedience.     In  a  few  days,  a  new  pmciamation  ap-  -'■^- 
peared,  in  which  it  was  his  evident  design  to  secm'e  ^^^^ 
the  profits  that  might  before  have   been   engrossed  by     i^- 
ihe  corporation.     After  a  careful  declaration  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  chai'ters,  and  consequently  of  the  imme- 
diate dependence  of  Virginia  upon  himself,  a  declara- 
tion aimed  against  the  claims  of  the  London  company, 
and  not  against  the  franchises  of  the  colonists,  the 
monarch  proceeded  to  announce  his  fixed  resolution  of 
becoming,  through  his  agents,  the  sole  factor  of  the 
planters.     Indiflferent  to  their  constitution,  it  was  his 
principal  aim  to  monopolize    the    profits  of  their  in- 
dustry; and  the  political  rights  of  Virginia  were  estab- 
lished as  usages  by  his  salutary  neglect.' 

There  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  Charles  nourished 
the  design  of  suppressing  the  colonial  assemblies.     For 
some  monthsj  the  organization  of  the  government  was 
not  changed;  and    when    Wyatt  retired,  Sir  George  ^626, 
Yeardley  was  appointed  his  successor.     This  appoint- 
ment was  in  itself  a  guai'anty,  that,  as  "  the  former 
interests  of  Virginia  were  to  be  kept  inviolate,"*  so 
the  representative  government,  the  chief  political  in- 
terest, would  be  maintained ;  for  it  was  Veardley  who 
had  had  the  glory  of  introducing  the  sjstem.     In  the    jj^^ 
commission  now  issued,^  the  monarch  expressed  his     **■ 
desire  to  benefit,  encourage  and  perfect  the  plantation  ; 
"  ihe  same  means,  that  were  formerly  thought  fit  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  colony,"  were  continued  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  governor  and  council  was  limited,  as 


3  HazarJ,  L  230—334. 
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cHAi".  it  had  before  been  done  in  the  commission  of  Wyati, 

bj  a  reference  to  the  usages  of  the  last  five  jcars.     In 

that  period,  representative  liberty  had  become  the  cus- 
tom of  Virginia.  The  words  were  interpreted  as 
favoring  the  wishes  of  the  colonists ;  and  King  Charles, 
intent  only  on  increasing  his  revenue,  confirmed,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  existence  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly. The  colony  prospered  ;  Virginia  rose  rapidly 
1627.  in  public  estimation  ;  in  one  year,  a  thousand  emi- 
grants arrived  ;  and  there  was  an  increasing  demand 
for  all  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Nov.  The  career  of  Yeardley  was  now  closed  by  death- 
Posterity  will  ever  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
man  who  first  convened  a  representative  assembly  in 
the  western  hemisphere  ;  the  colonists,  announcing  his 
decease  in  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  gave  at  the 
same  time  a  eulogy  on  his  virtues  ;  the  surest  evidence 

Nov.  of  his  fidelity  to  their  interests.^  The  day  after  his 
burial,  Francis  West  was  elected  his  successor ;  ^  for 
the  council  was  authorized  to  elect  the  governor,  "  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  case  shall  require.'" 

1627.  But  if  any  doubts  existed  of  the  royal  assent  to  the 
continuance  of  colonial  assemblies,  they  were  soon  re- 

Aug.  moved  by  a  letter  of  instructions,  which  the  king  ad- 
^'  dressed  to  the  governor  and  council.  After  much 
caviling,  in  the  style  of  a  purchaser  who  undervalues 
the  wares  which  he  wishes  to  buy,  the  monarch  arrives 
at  his  niain  purpose,  and  offers  to  contract  for  the 
whole  crop  of  tobacco ;  desiring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  an  assembly  might  be  convened  to  consider  his 
proposal/  This  is  the  first  recognition,  on  the  part  ol 
a  Stuart,  of  a  representative    assembly  in  America 

1  Bulk,  ii.  22, 23. 

2  Hening,  i.  4. 
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Elitherto,  the    king  had,  fortunately  for   the    colony,  chap 
found  no  time  to  take  order  for  its  government.     His  •— — 
zeal    for    an    exclusive   contract   led    him    to   ohserve 
and  to  sanction    the  existence    of    an  elective    legis- 
lature.    The    assembly,    in    its    answer,    acquiesced  1628. 
in  the  royal  monopoly,  but  protested  against  its  being     26.' 
farmed  out  to  individuals.     The  independent  reply  of 
the  assembly  was  signed  by  the  governor,  by  five  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  by  thirty-one  burgesses.     The 
Virginians,  happier  than  the  people  of  England,  enjoy- 
ed a  faithful  representative  government,  and,  through 
the  resident  planters  who  composed  the  council,  they 
repeatedly  elected  their  own  governor.     When  West 
designed  to  embark  for  Europe,  his  place  was  supplied 
by  election.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  death  of  Yeardley  isas 
reached  England,  than  the  king  proceeded  to  issue  a 
commission*  to  John  Harvey.  The  tenor  of  the  in- 
strument offered  no  invasions  of  colonial  freedom  ;  but 
while  it  renewed  the  limitations  which  had  previously 
been  set  to  the  executive  authority,  it  permitted  the 
council  in  Virginia,  which  had  common  interests  with 
the  people,  to  supply  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their 
body.  In  this  way  direct  oppression  was  rendered 
impossible. 

It  was  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  appointment  of  Harvey  and  his  appearance  in  j^gg 
America,  that  Lord  Baltimore  visited  Virginia.  The 
zeal  of  religious  bigotry  pursued  him  as  a  Romanist;^ 
and  the  intolerant  jealousy  of  Popery  led  to  memorable 
results.  Nor  should  we,  in  this  connection,  forget  the 
hospitable  plans  of  the  southern  planters  ;  the  people 

1  Hening,  i.  134—137.      Burk,  3  Records,   in   Burk,   ii.   24,  85 

ii.  24.  Hening,  i.  55y. 

9  Hazard,  i.  334—239. 
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CHAP,  of  New  Pljnioulh  were  invited  to  abandon  the  cold 
and  sterile  clime  of  New  England,  and  plant  them- 
selves in  the  milder  regions  on  the  Delaware  Bay ; '  a 
plain  indication  that  Puritans  were  not  then  molested 
in  Virginia. 

It  was  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1629  that  Harvey 
arrived  in  Virginia.'  Till  October,  the  name  of  Pott 
leac  appears  as  governor ;  Harvey  met  his  first  assembly 
84.  of  burgesses  in  the  following  March.^  He  had  for 
several  years  been  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  as, 
at  a  former  day,  he  had  been  a  willing  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  faction  to  which  Virginia  ascribed  its 
earliest  griefs,  and  continued  to  bear  a  deep-rooted 
hostility,  his  appointment  could  not  but  be  unpopular. 
1630  The  colony  had  esteemed  it  a  special  favor  from  King 
16S5,  James,  that,  upon  the  substitution  of  the  royal  author- 
ity for  the  corporate  supremacy,  the  government  had 
been  intrusted  to  impartial  agents ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Yeardley,  two  successive  chief  magistrates 
had  been  elected  in  Virginia.  The  appointment  of 
Harvey  implied  a  change  of  power  among  political 
parties;  it  gave  authority  to  a  man  whose  connec- 
tions in  England  were  precisely  those  which  the  col- 
ony regarded  with  the  utmost  aversion.  As  his  first 
appearance  in  America,  in  1624,  had  been  with  no 
friendly  designs,  so  now  he  was  the  support  of  those 
who  desured  large  grants  of  land  and  unreasonable 
concessions  of  separate  jurisdictions  ;  and  he  preferred 
the  interests  of  himself,  his  partisans  and  patrons,  to 
the  welfare  and  quiet  of  the  colony.  The  extravagant 
language,  which  exhibited  him  as  a  tyrant,  without 
specifying  his  crimes,  was  the  natural  hyperbole  of  po- 

1  Burk,  ii.  38.  3  Hening',  i.  4,  and  147. 
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(itical  excitement:  and  when  historians,  receivmc;  the  chap 

...  ,  r  VI. 

account,  and  interpreting  tyranny  to  mean  arbitrary  - — ^ 

taxation,  drew  the  inference  that  he  convened  no  as-  l^^o 
semblies,  trifled  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  levied  l^"- ' 
taxes  according  to  his  caprice,  they  were  betrayed  into 
extravagant  errors.  Such  a  procedure  would  have 
liecn  impossible.  He  had  no  soldiers  at  his  com- 
mand ;  no  obsequious  officers  to  enforce  his  will ;  and 
the  Virginians  would  never  have  made  themseives  the 
instruments  of  their  own  oppression.  The  party  op- 
posed to  Harvey  was  deficient  neither  in  capacity  nor 
in  colonial  influence  ;  and  while  arbitrary  power  was 
rapidly  advancing  to  triumph  in  England,  the  Virgini- 
ans, during  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  tlie  benefit  of 
independent  colonial  legislation  ;  ^  through  the  agency 
of  their  representatives,  they  levied  and  appropriated 
all  taxes,^  secured  the  free  industry  of  their  citizens,^ 
guarded  the  forts  with  their  own  soldiers,  at  their  own 


1  As  an  opposite  Btatement  has 
received  the  sanction,  not  of  Old- 
mixon,  Chalmers,  and  Robertson 
only,  but  of  Marshall  and  of  Story 
(see  Story's  Commentaries,  i,  'i8, 
"  witliout  tlie  slightest  effort  to  con- 
vene a  colonial  assembly"),  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  state,  that  many  of 
the  statutes  ol'  Virginia  under  Har- 
vey still  exist,  and  that,  though 
many  others  are  lost,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large 
proves,  beyond  a  question,  that  as- 
semblies were  convened,  at  least, 
as  often  as  follows : — 
ItSa  March,  Hening,  i.  147—153. 
1C30  April,  ibid.  357. 

1R{3,  February,         ibid.  153—177. 


1G40, 

1(541,  June, 
l(i42,  January, 
104a,  April, 
1G43,  June, 
Considering  hoi' 


I  KJa,  September 
IG33,  February, 
I(i3!i,  August, 
10;!4, 
IK{5, 

1637, 


ibid.  178—203. 
ibid,  aoa— 309. 

ibid.  309— aaa. 

ibid.  333. 
ibid.  223. 
ibid.  329. 
ibid.  337. 
ibid.  229—330. 


Hening,  L  208. 

ibid.  259-^363. 

ibid.  31)7. 

ibid.  aJO. 

ibid.  9<)!). 

■  imperfect  are 
■ly  records,  it  is  surprising 
mat  so  considerable  a  list  can  be 
established.  The  instructions  to 
Sir  William  Berkeley  do  not  first 
order  assemblies ;  but  speak  of 
them  as  of  a  thing  established.  At 
an  adjourned  session  of  Berkeley's 
first  legislature,  the  assembly  de- 
clares "its  meeting  exceeding  cva- 
lomaiy  hmita,  in  uiis  place  used." 
Hening,  i.  a3a  This  is  a  plain 
declaration,  that  assemblies  wore 
the  custom  and  use  of  Virginia 
at  the  time  of  Berkeley's  arrival. 
If  any  doubts  remain,  it  would  bo 
easy  to  multiply  argiunenis  and 
references.  Burk,  ii- App.  xlix  li. 
S  Hening,  i.  171,  Act  3a 
3  Ibid.  172,  Act  40. 
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CHAP  cliavge,^  and  gave  to  their  statutes  the  greatest  possi- 
— ^ —  ble  pubHcity.^  When  the  defects  and  inconveniences 
1630  of  infant  legislation  were  remedied  by  a  revised  code, 
1035  which  was  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,^  all  the  privileges  which  the  assem- 
bly had  ever  claimed,  were  carefully  confirmed.^  In- 
deed, they  seem  never  to  have  been  questioned. 
1635  Yet  the  administration  of  Harvey  was  disturbed  by 
drnsions,  which  grew  out  of  other  causes  than  infringe- 
ments of  the  constitution.  De  Vries,  who  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1632-3,  had  reason  to  praise  the  advanced  con- 
dition of  the  settlement,  the  abundance  of  its  products, 
and  the  liberality  of  its  governor.^  The  community 
would  hardly  have  been  much  disturbed  because  fines 
were  exacted  with  too  relentless  rigor  ;  ^  but  the  whole 
colony  of  Virginia  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm  in  consequence  of  the  dismemberment  of  its 
territory  by  the  cession  to  Lord  Baltimore.  As  in 
many  of  the  earlier  settlements,  questions  about  land- 
titles  were  agitated  wilJi  passion ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  the  increase  of  extravagant  grants, 
that  would  again  include  the  soil  on  which  plantations 
had  already  been  made  without  the  acquisition  of  an 
indisputable  legal  claim.  In  Maryland,  the  first  occu- 
pants had  refused  to  submit,  and  a  skirmish  had 
ensued,  in  which  the  blood  of  Europeans  was  shed  for 
the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  and 
Claybome,  defeated  and  banisned  from  Maryland  as  a 
murderer^  and  an  outlaw,  sheltered  himself  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  coun- 

1  Hening,  175,  Acta  57  and58.  =  Do    Vriea,     Korte    IT.BtDriaol 

3  Ibid.  177,  Act  08.  en ile  Journals — a  rare  work,  ivIiicH 

3  Ibid  17!).  Ebcling  had  never  seen. 

1  Ibid.   180— aca      See,   partic-  6  Beverley, '18.     Bullock,  10. 

uliirly,  Acts  34,  35,  36.  3!!.  40.  67,  '  llominond'a  Luali  und  RachoL 

saoi. 
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oil.  There  the  contest  was  renewed;  and  Harvey, chap, 
far  from  attempting  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Virginia,  -^-^ 
against  the  royal  grant,  courted  the  favor  of  Balti- 
more. The  colonists  were  indignant  that  their  gov- 
ernor should  thus,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  betray  their 
interests;  and  as  the  majority  of  the  council  favored 
their  wishes,  "  Sir  John  Harvey  was  thrust  out  of 
his  government;  and  Captain  John  West  appointed 
to  the  office,  till  the  king's  pleasure  be  known." 
An  assembly  was  summoned  in  May,  to  receive  com- 
plaints against  Harvey;  but  he  had  in  the  mean 
time  consented  to  go  to  England,  and  there  meet  his 
accusers.' 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  council  to  man-  1636 
age  the  impeachment  of  Harvey,  met  with  no  favor  in 
England,  and  were  not  even  admitted  to  a  hearing.^ 
Harvey  immediately  reappeared  to  occupy  his  former  Jan. 
station ;  and  was  followed  by  a  new  commission,  by 
which  his  powers  were  still  limited  to  such  as  had 
been  exercised  during  the  period  of  legislative  free- 
dom. General  assemblies  continued  to  be  held;  but 
the  vacancies  in  the  council,  which  had  been  filled  in 
Virginia,  were  henceforward  to  be  supplied  by  ap- 
pointment in  England,^  Harvey  remained  in  office 
till  1639.*  The  complaints  which  have  been  brought 
against  him,  will  be  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
distrust,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the   public  mind 

1  Hening,  u  323,  and  4.     Old-  company,  furnishes  a  tissue  of  in- 

mijciin,  L  240.     Oldmkon  is  un-  ventinna.    Keitli,  14-1,  144,  phces 

worthy  of  implicit  trust     Beverley,  in   l(i;Ci  the  occurrences  of  1035. 

18,  is  not    accurate.     CanipbcU'a  !tlis  book  is  ecperlicial. 

Virginia,  (!0 — a  modest  litlle  book.  S  Burk,   IL   45.     Vet   Burk   cor- 

Chobners,  118,  119,  is  betrayed  into  reeled   but  half  the   errors   of  his 

error  by  following^  Oldmixon.    Burk,  predecessors. 

li.  41,  49.     Bullock's  Virginia,  10.  3  Hazard,  i.  400— 40a 

Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Vir-  *  Caiiipbell,  CI.     Heninj,  i.  4. 
ginia,   after  the   dissolution  of  the 

VOL.  I.  26 
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CHAP,  of  the    colony,  during    liis    administration,  was    con- 

— r—  txolled  by  a  party  which  pursned  him  with  implacable 
hostility.  In  April,  1642,  two  months  only  after  tlie 
accession  of  Berkeley,  a  public  document  declares  tiie 
comparative  happiness  of  the  colony  under  the  royal 
government ;  a  declaration  which  would  hardly  have 
been  made,  if  Virginia  had  so  recently  and  so  long 
been  smarting  under  intolerable  oppression.^ 

1039.  At  length  he  was  superseded,  and  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt^  appointed  in  his    stead.     Early  in  the  next 

lfi40.  year,  he  convened  a  general  assembly.  History  has 
'^  recorded  many  instances  where  a  legislature  has 
altered  the  scale  of  debts :  in  modern  times,  it  has 
frequently  been  done  by  debasing  the  coin,  or  by 
introducing  paper  money.  In  Virginia,  debts  had 
been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  tobacco ;  and  when  the 
article  rose  in  value,  in  consequence  of  laws  restrict- 
ing its  culture,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  did  not 
scruple  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  enacting  that  "  no 
man  need  pay  more  than  two  thirds  of  his  debt  during 
the  stint;"  and  that  all  creditors  should  take  "forty 
pounds  for  a  hundred."^  The  artificial  increase  of  the 
value  of  tobacco  seemed  to  require  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  tariff  of  debts.^ 
1641.  After  two  years,  a  commission^  was  issued  to  Sir 
9^'  William  Berkeley.  Historians,  reasoning,  from  the 
revolutions  which  took  place  in  England,  that  tliere 
had  been  corresponding  attempts  at  oppression,  and 
corresponding  resistance  in  Virginia,   have  delighted 

1  Hening,  i.  231.  governor  as  Wyatt,  in   KX&t,   Qr.J 

3  Kymer,   xx.  484.      Hazard,  i.  represent  Berkeley  as  tlie  immedi- 

477.    Savage  on  Winthrop,  ii.  160,  ate  successor  of  Harvey. 

161.         Hening   i.    224,    and    4.  ^  Hening,  i.  m5,  92(5. 

Campbell,  61.     But  Keith,HndBev-  ^  Brockenbrougli's  Virg-inio,  586 

eriy,  and  Chalmers,  and  Bark,  and  ^  Haxard,  i.  477 — 480,       Ryine 

Marahall,  were  ignorant   of  such  a  xx.  484—486. 
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to  draw  a  contrast,  not  only  between  Haivcy  and  ohah 
tlie  new  governor,  but  between  tlie  institutions  of  "-^ 
Virginia  under  their  respective  governments;  and  ^''*' 
Berlieley  is  said  to  have  "  restored  the  system  of 
freedom,"  and  to  have  "  effected  an  essentia!  revolu- 
tion."'  1  cannot  find  that  his  appointment  was 
marked  by  the  slightest  concession  of  new  political 
privileges,  except  that  the  coimcil  recovered  the  right 
of  supplying  its  own  vacancies ;  and  the  historians, 
who  make  an  opposite  statement,  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  intermediate  administration  of  Wyatt ;  a  govern- 
ment so  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  planters, 
that  it  passed  silently  away,  leaving  almost  no  impres- 
sion on  Virginia  history,  except  in  its  statutes.  The 
commission  of  Berkeley  was  exactly  analogous  to  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

The  instructions^  given  him,  far  from  granting 
franchises  to  the  Virginians,  imposed  most  severe  and 
unwarrantable  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  ti-ade  ;  and, 
by  the  prerogative,  England  claimed  that  monopoly 
of  colonial  commerce,  which  was  ultimately  enforced 
by  the  navigation  act  of  Charles  !1.,  and  which  never 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  till  the  war  of 
iitde  pen  donee.  The  nature  of  those  instructions  will 
presently  be  explained. 

It  was  in  February,  16-12,  that  Sir  William  Berke-  1642. 
ley,  arriving  in  the  colony,  assumed  the  government. 
His  arrival  must  have  been  nearly  simultaneous  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  which  was 
held  in  the  preceding  Jaimary.*  He  found  the  Ameri- 
can planters  in  possession  of  a  large  share  of  tlu;  legis- 

1  Clialivwra,  120,  121.  i.  2(i7— 2I5;»,  in  the  acts  41),  T.O,  51, 

a  Tbid  l;tl— l.-Ct  5fi.     Tlie  staiuu^s,  of  course,  cail 

3  The  atts   of  tliat  seaaion   are  the  year    IfUl,   as  the   yuar  then 

lost,  but  are  referred  to  in  Honing,  bugan  in  Marclu 
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CHAP,  lative  authority;  and  he  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoj- 

- — ^  ment  of    franchises  which  a  long  and  uninterrupted 

1643  succession    had    rendered  familiar.     Immcdiatelv  after 
Mai       .         .  -^ 

his  arrival,  he  convened  the  colonial  legislature.     The 

Utmost  harmony  prevailed ;  the  memory  of  factions 
was  lost  in  a  general  amnesty  of  ancient  griefs.  TJie 
lapse  of  years  had  so  far  effaced  the  divisions  wliich 
grew  out  of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  company,  that  when 
George  Sandys,  an  agent  of  the  colony,  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  royal  party  in  England,  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  commons,  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  patents,^  the  royalist  assembly  promptly 
disavowed  the  design,  and,  after  a  full  debate,  op- 
1  posed  it  by  a  solemn  protest.^  The  whole  document 
breathes  the  tone  of  a  body  accustomed  to  public  dis- 
cussion and  the  independent  exercise  of  legislative 
power.  They  assert  the  necessity  of  the  freedom  of 
trade,  "  for  freedom  of  trade,"  say  they,  "  is  the  blood 
and  life  of  a  commonwealth."  And  they  defended 
their  preference  of  self-government  through  a  colonial 
legislature,  by  a  conclusive  argument.  "  There  is 
more  likelyhood,  that  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
clime  and  its  accidents  may  upon  belter  grounds  pre- 
scribe our  advantages,  than  such  as  shall  sit  at  the 
helm  in  England."^  In  reply  to  their  urgent  petition, 
the  king  immediately  declared  his  purpose  not  to 
change  a  form  of  government  'n  which  they  "  re- 
ceived so  much  content  and  satisfaction."'' 

The  Virginians,  aided  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,'' 
could  now  deliberately  perfect  their  civil  coiirlition. 
Condemnations  to  service  had  been  a  usual   punlsli- 

1  CIiHlmors,  lai.     rieninir,  i.  i!30.  ■»  Chalmers,  VXi,  VM.     Burli,  ii. 

s  Umiing,  i.  )£iO—2m.     Burk,  li  74. 

tja — 74.  5  Hammond's  Leali  and  Rachel, 

3  iiening,  i.  23a  Vi. 
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mont;  thrsc  were  abolished.  In  the  courts  of  jusllec,  chap 
a  near  approach  was  made  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  -"^ 
England.  Religion  was  provided  for;  the  law  about  1643 
land-titles  adjusted;  an  amicable  ti'eaty  with  Maryland 
successfully  matured ;  and  peace  with  the  Indians  con- 
firmed. Taxes  were  assessed,  not  in  proportion  to 
numhers,  hut  to  men's  abilities  and  estates.  The 
spirit  of  liberty,  displayed  in  the  English  parliament, 
w,is  transuiiited  to  Anierica ;  and  the  rights  of  property, 
the  freedom  of  Industry,  the  solemn  exercise  of  civil 
franchises,  seeraed  to  be  secured  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  "  A  future  immunity  from  taxes  and 
impositions,"  except  such  as  should  be  freely  voted  for 
their  own  wants,  "  was  expected  as  the  fruits  of  the 
endeavors  of  their  legislature.'"  As  the  restraints 
witii  which  colonial  navigation  was  threatened,  were 
nf)t  enforced,®  tliey  attracted  no  attention ;  and  Vir- 
ginia enjoyed  nearly  all  the  liberties  which  a  monarch 
could  concede,  and  retain  his  supremacy. 

Believing  themselves  secure  of  all  their  privileges, 
the  triumph  of  the  po|)ular  party  in  England  did  not 
alter  the  condition  or  the  affections  of  the  Virginians. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament,  with  un- 
limited authority  over  the  plantations,^  found  no  favor 
in  Virginia.  T'hey  promised,  indeed,  freedom  from 
English  taxation ;  but  this  Immunity  was  already  en- 
joyed. They  gave  the  colony  liberty  to  choose  its  own 
governor ;  but  It  had  no  dislike  to  Lerkeley ;  and 
though  there  was  a  party  for  the  parliament,  yet  the 
king's  authority  was  maintained.''  The  sovereignty  of 
Charles  had  ever  been  mildly  exercised. 


■  Henmor,  L  5^7,  UliH.  *  Winthrop,  ii.  m\  U>0,  aa<i  tl 

^  Chalmers,  IU4.  note  ol'  Su-vage, 

a  Uaaard,  L  aEt~535. 
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CHAP,  now  given  to  Virginia  an  opportunity  of  legislation 
,— v-^  independent  of  European  control ;  and  the  voluntary 
1640.  act  of  the  assembly,  restraining  religious  liberty,  adopt- 
ed from  hostility  to  political  innovation,  rather  than 
from  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  or  respect  to  instructions, 
proves  conclusively  the  attachment  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Virginia  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  causn 
of  royalty.  Yet  there  had  been  Puritans  in  the  colony 
almost  from  the  beginning:  even  the  Brownists  were 
freely  offered  a  secure  asylum  ;'  "  hero,"  said  the  tole- 
rant Whitaker,  "  neither  surplice  nor  subscription  is 
spoken  of,"  and  several  Puritan  families,  and  perhaps* 
some  even  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  emigrated  to  Virginia. 
They  were  so  content  with  their  reception,  that  large 
1619.  numbers  were  preparing  to  follow,  and  were  restrained 
only  by  the  forethought  of  English  intolerance.  We 
have  seen,  that  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  were  incited 
16^9.  to  remove  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  ;  Puritan 
merchants  planted  themselves  on  the  James  River 
I(i40.  without  fear,  and  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  had 
recently  established  themselves  in  the  colony.  The 
honor  of  Laud  had  been  vindicated  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  south  of  the  Potomac  the  decrees  of  the 
court  of  high  commission  were  allowed  to  be  valid  ; 
but  I  find  no  traces  of  persecutions  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  Virginia.  The  laws  were  harsh  :  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  been  mild.  A  disposition  to  nun- 
conformity  was  soon  to  show  itself  even  in  the  council. 
An  invitation,  which  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for  Piui- 
tan  ministers,  implies  a  belief  that  they  would  be  ad- 

1  Brailford,  in  Prince,  of,"      Whitaker,  in  Puiohufl    b.  ;x 

liah  ministers,  that  were  so  liot 
Bgainsltfie  surplice  anil  siibscriptiDn, 
come  lutlier.  where  neillier  is  siiolien 
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initted  in  Virginia.  But  now  the  democratic  revolution  chap 
in  England  had  given  an  immediate  political  imjiortance  — — ^ 
to  religious  sects :  to  tolerate  Puritanism  was  to  nurse 
a  republican  party.  It  was,  therefore,  specially  ordered  ^^J^ 
that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach,  publicly  or 
prii  ately,  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  church  of  England,'  and  non-conformists  were  ban- 
ished from  the  colony.  The  unsocial  spirit  of  political 
discord,  fostering  a  mutual  intolerance,  prevented  a 
frequent  intercourse  between  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers,  invited  from 
Boston  by  the  Puritan  settlements  in  Virginia,  carried 
letters  from  Winthrop,  written  to  Berkeley  and  his 
council  by  order  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
"  The  hearts  of  tiie  people  were  much  inflamed  with 
desire  after  the  ordinances  ;"  but  the  missionaries  were 
silenced  by  the  government,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.^  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  "  a  courtier,  and 
very  malignant  towards  tlie  way  of  the  churches "  in 
New  England. 

While  Virginia  thus  displayed,  though  with  com- 
paratively little  bitterness,  the  intolerance  which  for 
centuries  had  almost  universally  prevailed  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  a  scene  of  distress  was  prepared 
by  the  vindictive  ferocity  of  the  natives,  with  whom  a 
state  of  hostility  had  been  of  long  continuance.  In 
1643,  it  was  enacted  by  the  assembly,  that  no  terms  of 
peace  should  be  entertained  with  the  Indians ;  whom 
it  was  usual  to  distress  by  sudden  marches  against 
tliiur  settlements.  But  the  Indians  had  now  heard  of  i(;44 
tiic  dissensions  in  England,  and  taking  counsel  of 
iheir  passions,  rather  than  of  their  prudence,  they  re- 

'  Act  G4,  Hening,  i.  277.  New  England,  410  411.    Johnsoai, 

s  Winthrop's  Journal,  ii.  77,  79.     b.  iii.  c.  xi.  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
9.5,  'M,  and  1G4,  165.    Hubbard's    viii.  29.    Hening,  i.  275 
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CHAP,  solved  on  one  more  attempt  at  a  general  massacre  ; 

believing  that,  by  midnight  incursions,  the  destruction 

l(i44.  of  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  corn,  they  might  succeed 
in  famishing  the  remnant  of  the  colonists  whom  they 
should  not  be  able  to  murder  by  surprise.  On  tlie 
eighteenth  day  of  April,'  the  time  appointed  for  the 
carnage,  the  unexpected  onset  was  begun  upon  the 
frontier  settlements.  But  hardly  had  the  Indians 
steeped  their  hands  in  blood,  before  they  were  dismay- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  their  own  comparative  weak- 
ness ;  and,  trembling  for  the  consequences  of  their 
treachery,  they  feared  to  continue  their  design,  and 
fled  to  a  distance  from  the  colony.  The  number  of 
victims  had  been  three  hundred.  Measures  were 
promptly  taken  by  the  English  for  protection  and  de- 
fence ;  and  a  war  was  vigorously  conducted.  The 
aged  Opechancanough  was  taken,  yet  not  till  1646;  and 
the  venerated  monarch  of  the  sons  of  the  forest,  so 
long  the  undisputed  lord  of  almost  boundless  hunting 
grounds,  died  in  miserable  captivity  of  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  a  brutal  soldier.  In  his  last  moments,  he  chiefly 
regretted  his  exposure  to  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  his 
enemies.^ 

So  little  was  apprehended,  when  the  English  were 
once  on  their  guard,  that,  two  months  after  the  massa- 
cre, Berkeley  embarked  for  England,  leaving  Richard 
Kemp  as  his  successor.^  A  border  warfare  conrinucd  ; 
marches  up  and  down  the  Indian  country  were  or- 
dered ;  yet  so  weak  were  the  natives,  that  though  the 

'  The  reader  is  cautioned  against  2  On   tlie    massacre,   thore    are 

tlie  inaccuracies  of  Beverley,  Old-  three    contemporary    guides:     the 

mixon,  and,  on  this  subject,  of  Durk.  statutes  of  the  time,  in  Hening,  i, ; 

See   Wintlirop's   JournaJ,   ii.    1C5.  The  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia, 

Compare  the  note  of  Savage,  whose  in  ii.  Mass,  Hist.  ColLix.  ll.i — 117; 

sagacious  conjecture  is  confirmed  and  the  Reports  of  the  exiled  Piui 

in  Hening,  i.  '£)0,  Act  4,  session  of  tans,  in  Winthrop,  ii,  l(i5, 

February,  ItMS.  »  Hening,  i.  4.  232,  and  28a 
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careless  traveller  and  the  straggling  huntsman  were  cii.vp 
long   in    danger  of  being  intercepted,'  yet  ten   men  — — - 
were  considered  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  a  place 
of  danger.^ 

About  fifteen  months  after  Berkeley's  return  from  IG 16 
England,  articles  of  peace  were  established  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Necotowance,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Opechancanough.^  Submission  and  a  cession 
of  lands  were  the  terms  on  which  the  treaty  was  pur- 
chased by  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  who  now 
began  to  vanish  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  settlements  of  their  too  formidable  invaders.  It 
is  one  of  the  surprising  results  of  moral  power,  that 
language,  composed  of  fleeting  sounds,  retains  and 
transmits  the  remembrance  of  past  occurrences,  long 
after  every  other  monument  has  passed  away.  Of  the 
labors  of  the  Indians  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  there  re- 
mains nothing  so  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands  ;  *  the  memorials  of  their 
former  existence  are  found  only  in  the  names  of  the 
rivers  and  the  mountains.  Unchanging  nature  retains 
the  appellations  which  were  given  by  those  whose 
villages  have  disappeared,  and  whose  tribes  have  be- 
come extinct. 

Thus  the  colony  of  Virginia  acquired  the  manage- 
ment of  all  its  concerns ;  war  was  levied,  and  peace 
concluded,  and  territory  acquired,  in  conformity  to 
the  acts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Pos- 
sessed of  security  and  quiet,  abundance  of  land,  a  free 
market  for  their  staple,  and,  practically,  all  the  rights 
of  an  independent  state,  having  England  for  its  guai- 

i  Homng,  u300,  301,Acta  —24;  Johnson's  Wonder-working 

9  Ibid.  aS5,  'itiG,  Act  5.  Providence,  b.  lii.  c.  xi. 

3  Ibid.      :e£i—3ia.       Compare  ■!  Jefterson's  Notes,  i:i2. 
Drake's  Indian  Biography,  li.  iv.  '£i 

VOL.  I.  27 
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CHAP,  dian  against  foreign  oppression,  rather  than  its  ruler, 
- — ^  the  colonists  enjoyed  all  the  prosperity  which  a  virgin 
1646.  soil^  equal  laws,  and  general  uniformity  of  condition 
and  industry,  could  bestow.  Their  numbers  increas- 
ed ;  the  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  as  the  ports 
were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At  Christmas,  1648, 
there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  from  London. 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from 
New  England.^  The  number  of  the  colonists  was 
already  twenty  thousand ;  and  they,  who  had  sus- 
tained no  griefs,  were  not  tempted  to  engage  in 
the  feuds  by  which  the  mother  country  was  divided, 
They  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  Charles,  not  be- 
cause they  loved  monarchy,  but  because  they  cherished 
the  liberties  of  which  he  had  left  them  in  the  undis- 
IC'IS  turbed  possession ;  and,  after  his  execution,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  some  who,  from  ignorance,  as 
the  royalists  affirmed,  favored  republicanism,  the  gov- 
ernment recognized  his  son^  without  dispute.  The 
disasters  of  the  Cavaliers  in  England  strengthened 
the  party  in  the  New  World.  Men  of  consideration 
"  among  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,"  struck 
"  with  horror  and  despair "  at  the  execution  of 
Charles  1.,  and  desiring  no  reconciliation  with  the  un- 
relenting "  rebels,"  made  their  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake,  where  every  house  was  for  them  a 
"hostelry,"  and  every  planter  a  friend.  The  mansion 
and  the  purse  of  Berkeley  were  open  to  all ;  and  at  the 
hospitable  dwellings  that  were  scattered  along  ihe 
ri\ers  and  among  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  the  Cavaliers, 
exiles  like  their  monarch,  met  in  frequent  groups  to 
recount  their  toils,  to  sigh  over  defeats,  and  to  nourish 

nil.  Mass.  I  list.  Col!.  ;x.  118. 
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lojalty  and  hopc.^     The  faithfulness  of  the  Virginians  chap 
did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  royal  exile  ;  from  - — - 
his  retreat  in  Breda  he  transmitted  to  Berkeley  a  new  "^^^'* 
commission ;  ^  he    stiil    controlled  the  distrihution  of 
offices,  and,  amidst  his  defeats  in  Scotland/  still  re- 
membered   with   favor   the   faithful  Cavaliers    in  the 
western  world.     Charles  the  Second,  a  fugitive  from 
England,  v/as  still  the  sovereign  of  Virginia.     "Vir- 
ginia was  whole  for  monarchy,  and  the  last  country, 
belonging  to  England,  that  submitted  to  obedience  of 
the  commonwealth."'' 

But  the  parliament  did  not  long  permit  its  authority 
to  be  denied.  Having,  by  the  vigorous  energy  and 
fearless  enthusiasm  of  republicanism,  triumphed  over. 
all  its  enemies  in  Europe,  it  turned  its  attention  to  the 
colonies;  and  a  memorable  ordinance^  at  once  em-  a. 
powered  the  council  of  state  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
colonies  to  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lished it  as  a  law,  that  foreign  ships  should  not  trade 
at  any  of  the  ports  "  in  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Bermu- 
das, and  Virginia."  Marj'Iand,  which  was  not  express- 
ly included  in  the  ordinance,  had  taken  care  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  order  of  things ;  ^  and  Massachu- 
setts, alike  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
parliament,  and  jealous  of  the  rights  of  independent 
legislation,  by  its  own  enactment,  prohibited  all  in-  May 
tcrcourse  with  Virginia,  till  the  supremacy  of  the  com- 
monwealth should  be  established ;  although  the  order, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  commerce,  was 

1  Norwood,  in  Churchill,  vi.  160        s   Hazard,    i.    C.T7,    G38.     Par- 

— 186.    Hammond's  Leah  and  Ra-  liamcntaiy     History,     iii.      X357. 

chol,  IG.  The    cojiimGntary    of    Chilmers, 

a  Chabiers,  133.  p.   123,  is  that  of  a  partisan    laiv- 

3  Norwood,  in  Ch.,  vi.  186.  yer. 

*  Hammond's  Leah  and  Uache],         6  Langford's  Refutation,  G,  7 
'iO ;  Ed.  1G56. 
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CHAP,  promptly  repealed,  even  whilst  royalty  still  triumphed 

- — ^  at  Jamestown.'     But  would  Virginia  resist  the  fleet 

1651.  of  the  republic?     Were  its  royalist  principles  so  firm, 

14.     that  they  would  animate  the  colony  to  a  desperate 

war  with  England  .''     The  lovers  of  monarchy  indulged 

the  hope,  that  the    victories  of  their   friends   in    the 

Chesapeake    would    redeem    the   disgrace,  that   had 

elsewhere  fallen  on  the  royal  arms  ;  many  partisans  of 

Charles  had  come  over  as  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  the 

honest  Governor  Berkeley,  than  whom  "  no  man  meant 

better,"  was  so  confirmed  in  his  confidence,  that  he 

wrote  to  the  king,  almost  inviting  him  to  America,^ 

The  approach  of  the  day  of  tiial  was  watched  with 

the  deepest  interest. 

But  while  the  preparations  were  yet  making  for  the 
reduction  of  the  colonies,  which  still  preserved  an  ap- 
pearance of  loyalty,  the  commercial  policy  of  England 
underwent  an  important  revision,  and  the  new  system, 
as  it  was  based  upon  the  permanent  interests  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  ship-builders,  obtained  a  consist- 
ency and  durability  which  could  never  have  been 
gained  by  the  feeble  selfishness  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  is  the  ancient  fate  of  colonies  to  be  planted  by 
the  daring  of  the  poor  and  the  hardy ;  to  struggle  into 
being  through  the  severest  trials;  to  be  neglected  by 
the  parent  country  during  the  season  of  poverty  and 
weakness;  to  thrive  by  the  unrestricted  application  of 
their  powers  and  enterprise ;  and  by  their  consequent 
prosperity  to  tempt  oppression.  The  Greek  colonies 
early  attained  opulence  and  strength,  because  they 
were  always  free ;  the  new  people  at  its  birth  was 
independent,  and  remained  so;  the  emigrants  were 
dismissed,  not  as  servants  but  as  equals.     They  were 

1  Hazard,  i.  553  and  558.  *  Clarendon,  b.  xiii.  iii.  406. 
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the  natural,  not  the  necessary,  allies  of  the  motlicr  cukp 
country.  They  spoke  the  same  dialect,  revered  ilie  -^"^ 
same  gods,  cherished  the  same  customs  and  laws; 
but  they  were  politically  independent.  Freedom, 
stimulating  exertion,  invited  them  to  stretch  their 
settlements  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  ihe 
Western  Mediterranean,  and  urged  ihem  forward  to 
wealth  and  prosperity,  commensurate  with  their  bold- 
ness and  the  vast  extent  of  their  domains.  The  col 
onies  of  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  sooner  at 
tained  sufficient  consideration  to  merit  attention,  than 
the  mother  state  insisted  upon  a  monopoly  of  their  com- 
merce. The  colonial  system  is  as  old  as  colonies  and 
the  spirit  of  commercial  gain  and  political  oppression.^ 
No  sooner  had  Spain  and  Portugal  entered  on  mari- 
time discovery,  and  found  their  way  round  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  and  to  America,  than  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  of  the  world  was  desired.  Greedily  covetous  of 
the  whole,  they  could  with  difficulty  agree  upon  a  di- 
vision, not  of  a  conquered  province,  the  banks  of  a 
river,  a  neighboring  territory,  but  of  the  oceans,  and 
the  commerce  of  every  people  and  empire  along  the 
wide  margin  of  their  waters.  They  claimed  that,  on 
the  larger  seas,  the  winds  should  blow  only  to  fill  their 
sails ;  that  the  islands  and  continents  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  and  the  New  World,  should  be  fertile  only  to 
freight  the  ships  of  their  merchants ;  and,  having  de- 
nounced the  severest  penalties  against  any  who  should 
infringe  the  rights  which  they  claimed,  they  obtained 
the  simction  of  religion  to  adjust  their  differences,  and 
to  bar  the  ocean  against  the  intrusion  of  competitors.* 

'  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  L  ^  Bu]l  of  Alexander  VI.,  Slay  4, 

21 — 93.     Dioiiysius  Halicariiasaus,  1493.      ■  -  ■ 

L  iii-     But   of  all  on  the  subject,  latjs  ai 
Heeren,  xili.  96—98 
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The  effects  of  this  severity  are  pregnant  with  in- 
'  structioii.  Direct  commerce  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments was  punished  by  the  Spaniards  with  coniisc'alioii 
and  the  threat  of  eternal  wo.  Tlie  moral  sense  of 
mariners  revolted  at  the  extravagance :  since  forfeit- 
ure, imprisonment,  and  excommunication,  were  to  fol- 
low the  attempt  at  the  fair  exchanges  of  trade;  since 
the  freebooter  and  the  pirate  could  not  suffer  more 
than  was  menaced  against  the  merchant  who  should 
disregard  the  maritime  monopoly, — the  seas  hecanie 
infested  by  reckless  bucaniers,  the  natural  offspring 
of  colonial  restrictions.  Rich  Spanish  settlements  in 
America  were  pillaged  ;  fleets  attacked  and  captured  ; 
predatory  invasions  were  even  made  on  land  to  inter- 
cept the  loads  of  gold,  as  they  came  from  the  mines ; 
and  men,  who  might  have  acquired  honor  and  wealth 
in  commerce,  if  commerce  had  been  permitted,  now 
displayed  a  sagacity  of  contrivance,  coolness  of  execu- 
tion, and  capacity  for  enduring  hardships,  which  won 
them  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  and,  in 
a  better  cause,  would  have  won  them  the  perpetual 
praises  of  the  world. 

In  Europe,  the  freedom  of  the  sea  was  vindicated 
against  the  claims  of  Spain  and  Poi'tugal  by  a  nation, 
hardly  yet  recognized  as  an  independent  state,  occu- 
pying a  soil,  of  which  much  had  been  redeemed  by  in- 
dustry, and  driven  by  the  stern  necessity  of  a  dense 
population  to  seek  for  resources  upon  the  sea.  The 
most  gifted  of  her  sons,  who  first  gave  expression  to  the 
idea,  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,'"  defended 
the  liberty  of  commerce,  and  appealed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  free  governments  and  nations  against  the 

1  Urotiua,  Epist  ccvii. ;  ■'  alionim  bella  obstare  commeiciorum  libortati 
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maritime  restrictions,  which  humanity  denounced  as  chap 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  social  intercourse ;  which  — ^ 
justice  deridi^d  as  infringing  the  clearest"  natural  rights ; 
which  enterprise  rejected  as  a  monstrous  usurpation 
of  the  ocean  and  the  winds.  The  relinquishment  of 
navigation  in  the  East  Indies  was  required  as  the 
price  at  which  her  independence  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  she  preferred  to  defend  her  separate  exist- 
ence by  her  anus,  rather  than  purchase  security  by 
circumscribing  the  courses  of  her  ships.  The  nation, 
which  by  its  position  was  compelled  to  acquire  skill  in 
commerce,  and,  in  its  resistance  to  monopoly,  was 
forced  by  competition  to  obtain  an  advantage,  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  the  maritime  ascendency.  While  the 
inglorious  James  of  England,  immersed  in  vanity  and 
pedantry,  was  negotiating  about  points  of  theology ; 
while  the  more  unhappy  Charles  was  wasting  his 
strength  in  vain  struggles  against  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects, — the  Dutch,  a  little  confederacy,  which  had 
been  struck  from  the  side  of  the  vast  empire  of  Spain, 
a  new  people,  scarcely  known  as  possessed  of  nation- 
ality, had,  by  their  superior  skill,  begun  to  engross  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Their  ships  were  soon 
to  be  found  in  the  harbors  of  Virginia ;  in  the  West 
Indian  archipelago;  in  the  south  of  Africa;  among  the 
tropical  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  even  in 
the  remote  harbors  of  China  and  Japan.  Already 
their  trading-houses  were  planted  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Java  and  Brazil.  One  or  two 
rocky  islets  in  the  West  Indies,  In  part  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards  as  unworthy  of  culture,  were  occupied 
by  these  daring  merchants,  and  furnished  a  convenient 
shelter  for  a  large  contraband  traffic  with  the  terra 
firrna      So  great  was  the  naval  success  of  Holland, 
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CHAP,  that  it  eiigi-ossed  the  commerce  of  the  European 
■-^  nations  themselves  ;  English  mariners  sought  employ- 
ment in  Dutch  vessels,  with  which  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land were  filled ;  English  ships  lay  rotting  at  the 
wharfs  ;  English  ship-building  was  an  unprofitable 
vocation.  The  freedom  and  the  enterprise  of  Hol- 
land had  acquired  maritime  power,  and  skill,  and 
wealth,  such  as  the  vast  monopoly  of  Spain  had  never 
been  able  to  command. 

The  causes  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Holland 
were  forgotten  in  envy  at  her  success.  She  ceased  to 
appear  as  the  antagonist  of  Spain,  and  the  gallant 
champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  she  was  now 
envied  as  the  successful  rival.  The  eloquence  of 
Giotius  was  neglected,  as  well  as  the  pretensions  of 
Spain  disregarded ;  and  the  English  government  re- 
solved to  protect  the  English  merchant,  Cromwell 
desired  to  confirm  the  maritime  power  of  his  country  ; 
and  St.  John,  a  Puritan  and  a  republican  in  theory, 
though  never  averse  tc  a  Hmiled  monarchy,  devised  the 
first  act  of  navigation,  which  the  politic  Whitelocke  in- 

1051.  troduced  and  carried  through  parliament.  Hencefor- 
ward, the  commerce  between  England  and  her  colonies, 
as  well  as  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  to  be  conducted  in  ships  solely  owned,  and  princi- 
pally manned,  by  Englishmen.  Foreigners  might  bring 
to  England  nothing  but  the  products  of  their  own  re- 
spective countries,  or  those  of  which  their  countries 
were  the  established  staples.  The  act  was  leveled 
against  Dutch  commerce,  and  was  but  a  protection  of 
British  shipping  ;  it  contained  not  one  clause  relating 
to  a  colonial  monopoly,  or  specially  injurious  to  an 
American  colony.  Of  itself  it  inflicted  no  wound  on 
Virginia   or  New  England.     In  vain  did  the   Dutch 
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expostulate  against  the  act  as  a  breach  of  commercial  chap 
amity ;  the  parliament  studied  the  interests  of  Eng — -^ 
land,  and  would  not  repeal  laws  to  please  a  neighbor.' 

A  naval  war  soon  followed,  which  Cromwell  eager-  1652 
ly  desired,  and  Holland  as  earnestly  endeavored  to 
avoid.  The  spirit  of  each  people  was  kindled  with 
the  highest  national  enthusiasm  ;  the  commerce  of  the 
world  was  the  prize  contended  for ;  the  ocean  was  the 
scene  of  the  conflict ;  and  the  annals  of  recorded  time 
had  never  known  so  many  great  naval  actions  in  such 
quick  succession.  This  was  the  war  in  which  Blake, 
and  Ayscue,  and  De  Ruyter,  gained  their  glory ;  and 
Tromj)  fixed  a  broom  to  his  mast  in  bravado,  as  if  to 
sweep  the  English  flag  from  the  seas. 

Cromwell  was  not  disposed  to  trammel  the  industry 
of  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  New  England.  His 
ambition  aspired  to  make  England  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  world.  His  plans  extended  to  the 
possession  of  the  harbors  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ; 
France  was  obliged  to  pledge  her  aid  to  conquer,  and 
her  consent  to  yield  Dunkirk,  Mardyke  and  Grave- 
lines;  and  Dunkirk,  in  the  summer  of  1658,  was 
given  up  to  his  ambassador  by  the  French  king  in 
person.  Nor  was  this  all  :  he  desired  the  chief 
harbors  in  iho  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic ;  and  an 
alliance  with  Sweden,  made  not  simply  from  a  zeal  for 
Protestantism,  was  to  secure  him  Bremen,  and  Elslnore,  1657 
and  Dantzig,  as  his  reward.^  In  the  West  Indies,  his 
commanders  planned  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  which  jnss 
sucroeiied ;  and  the  attempt  at  the  reduction  of  His- 
paniola,  then  the  chief  possession  of  Spain  among  the 

I  Clarentloti,  b.  xilL    Pari.  His-         ^  Thurloe,  vi.  478.     Heeren's 
tory.  111.   1374,  5,  S.     Godwin,  iii.      Works,  i.  158. 
m-2.     Heereii,  i.  156. 
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CHAP,  islands,  failed  onlj  through  the  incompetency  or  want 
- — -  of  concert  of  his  agents. 

It  is  as  the  rival  of  Holland,  the  successful  antag- 
onist of  Spain,  the  protector  of  English  shipping,  that 
Cromwell  laid  claims  to  glory.  The  crown  passed 
from  the  brow  of  his  sons ;  his  wide  plans  for  the 
possession  of  commercial  places  on  the  continent  were 
defeated  ;  Dunkirk  was  restored  ;  the  monarchy,  which 
he  subverted,  was  reestablished  ;  the  nobility,  which 
he  humbled,  recovered  its  pride  : — Jamaica  and  the  Act 
of  Navigation  were  the  surviving  monuments  of 
Cromwell. 

The  protection  of  English  shipping,  thus  permanent- 
ly established  as  a  part  of  the  British  commercial 
policy,  was  the  successful  execution  of  a  scheme,  which 
many  centuries  before  had  been  prematurely  attempted. 
A  new  and  a  still  less  justifiable  encouragement  was 
soon  demanded,  and  English  merchants  began  to 
insist  upon  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies.  This  question  had  but  recently  been 
agitated  in  parliament.  It  was  within  the  few  last 
years,  that  England  had  acquired  colonies ;  and  as,  at 
first,  they  were  thought  to  depend  upon  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, the  public  policy  with  respect  to  them  can  be 
found  only  in  the  proclamations,  charters,  and  instruc- 
tions, which  emanated  from  the  monarch. 

The  prudent  forecast  of  Henry  Vll.  had  consider- 
ed the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a  co- 
lonial monopoly ;  and  while  ample  privileges  were  be- 
stowed on  the  adventurers  who  sailed  for  the  New 
World,  he  stipulated  that  the  exclusive  staple  of  its 
commerce  should  be  made  in  England.^  A  century  of 
ill  success  had  checked  the  extravagance  of  hope;  and 

1  Hazard,  i.  10,  and  13,  14.     Biddle's  Cabot,  309. 
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as  the  charters  of  Gilbert  and  of  Raleigh  had  contained  chap 
Ultle  but  concessions,  suited  to  invite  those  eminent  — — - 
men  to  engage  with  earnestness  in  the  career  of  west- 
ern discoveries,   so  the    first  charter  for  Virginia  ex-  1C06 
pressly  admitted  strangers  to  trade  with  the  colony  on 
payment   of  a   small  discriminating    duty.^      On   the 
enlargement  of  the  company,  the  intercourse  with  for-  1G09 
eigners  was  still  permitted ;  nor  were  any  limits  as- 
signed to  the  commerce  in  which  tliey  might  engage.^ 
The  last  charter  was  equally  free  from  unreasonable  1613 
restrictions  on  trade ;    and,  by  a  confirmation  of  all 
former   privileges,  it  permitted  to  foreign  nations  the 
traffic,  which  it  did  not  expressly  sanction.^ 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  before  Virginia  had  1C04 
been  planted,  King  James  found  in  his  hostility  to  the     17, 
use  of  tobacco  a  convenient  argument  for  the  exces- 
sive tax  which  a  royal  ordinance  imposed  on  its  con- 
sumption/    When    the  weed    had  evidently    become 
the  staple  of  Virginia,  the  Stuarts  cared  for  nothing 
in  the  colony  so  ranch  as  for  a  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  an  impost  on  its  produce.     Whatever  false  dis- 
play of  zeal  might  be  made  for  religion,  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,   the  organization  of  the  government, 
and  the  establishment  of  justice,  the  subject  of  tobacco 
was  never   forgotten.     The  sale  of  it  in  England  was  1I319 
strictly  prohibited,  unless  the  heavy  impost  had  been       ^' 
paid ; '    a   proclamation   enforced    the  royal    decree ;  ^   Nov 
and,  that  the  tax  might  be  gathered  on  the  entire  con- 
sumption, by  a  new  proclamation,''  the  cutitire  of  to-    ^^' 
hacOT  was  forbidden  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
planis  ah-eady   growing   were  ordered  to  be  uprooted. 

S  May  a.l.     IlaMrcl,  i.  Si), 
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CHAP.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  importation  and  sale  of 

— ^  tobacco  required  a  special  license  from  the  king.'     In 

1630  this  manner,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the 
interests  of  the  colonial  planters  and  the  monarch ; 
the  former  obtained  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  Eng- 
lish   market,    and  the  latter    succeeded    in  imposing 

lasi  an  exorbitant  duty.^  In  the  ensuing  parliament, 
Loi'd  Coke  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  commons  of  the 
usurpations  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
who  had  taxed  the  produce  of  the  colonies  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  without  an  act  of  the 
national  legislature ;  ^  and  Sandys,  and  Diggs,  and 
Farrar,  the  friends  of  Virginia,  procured  the  substi- 
18.  tution  of  an  act  for  the  arbitrary  ordinances  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dissensions  of  the  times,  the  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  house,  was  left  among  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  session ;  nor  was  tlie  affair  ad- 
justed, till,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  commons,  in 

1624.  1624,  again  expressed  their  regard  for  Virginia  by  a 
petition,  to  which  the  monarch  readily  attempted  to 
give  effect.* 

1635  The  first  colonial  measure  ^  of  King  Charles  related 
to  tobacco ;  and  the  second  proclamation,'  though  its 
object  purported  to  be  the  settling  of  the  plantation  of 
Virginia,  partook  largely  of  the  same  character.  In  a 
series  of  public  acts,  King  Charles  attempted  during 
his  reign  to  procure  a  revenue  from  this  source.     The 

1026.  authority  of  the  star-chamber  was  invoked  to  assist 
in  filling   his  exchequer  by  new  and  onerous  duties 

1  April    7.      Hazard,  i.  80—91.  «  ItiiL  269—371,  and  206.     Chal- 
Junc  2!).     Ibid.  !>;{—!)(!.  mers,  51.  70—74. 

2  KiiilLKib— 170.    Clialmera,50  *  Hazord,  i.  103— li>8, 198—303; 
52.  .17.  s  Ibid.  202,  20;i. 

3  Debates   of  tlie   Commons   in  '  Ibid,  303— 205. 
Vm  aiiii  lti21,  i..ll.i9. 
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on  lolmcco;^   his  commissioners  were  ordered  to  con-  chap 
iract  for  all  the  product  of  the  colonies;^  thougn  the  — ^ 
Spanish  tobacco  was  not  steadily  excluded.^     All  co-  ■  62? 
lonial  tobacco  was  soon  ordered  to  be  sealed ;  *  nor  was 
its  importation  permitted  except  with  special  license  ;  ^ 
and  (ve  have  seen,  that  an  attempt  was  made,  by  a  di- 
rect   negotiation  with  the  Virginians,  to  constitute  the 
king  the  sole  factor  of  their  staple.'     The  measure  was  1628 
defeated    by  the  firmness  of  the  colonists;    and    the 
monarch  was  left  to  issue  a  new  series  of  proclama-  i63i 
tions,  constituting  London  the  sole  mart  of  colonial  to- 
bacco;'' till,  vainly  attempting  to  regulate  the  trade,^  i633 
he  declared  "  his  will  and  pleasure  to  have  the  sole  1634 
preemption  of  all  the  tobacco  "  of  the  English  planta- 
tions.^    He  long  adhered  to  his  system  with  resolute  1639 
pertinacity.'" 

The  measures  of  the  Stuarts  were  ever  unsuccess- 
ful, because  they  were  directed  against  the  welfare 
of  the  colonists,  and  were  not  sustained  by  popular 
interests  in  England.  After  the  long-continued  efforts 
which  the  enterprise  of  English  merchants  and  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  English  planters  had  perseveringly 
defied.  King  Charles,  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  devised  the  expedient  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  so  celebrated.  No  vessel,  laden  with 
colonial  commodities,  might  sail  from  the  harbors  of 
Virginia  for  any  ports  but  those  of  England,  that  the 
staple  of  those  commodities  might  be  made  in  the 
moiher  country ;  and  all  trade  with  foreign  vessels,  ex- 
ec]it  in  case  of  necessity,  was  forbidden."     This  sys- 

1  March     2,     1020.      Ibid.   324  8  ilei.mfr,  i.  12i)  and  lU. 

-2!0.  1  Jan.  HtU.     Ryinet,  xix.  335. 

a  Jan.  UW.     Rvmer,  xviii.  831.  «  lliiil.  47-i  ami  -i'M, 

3  r,.h,  HfJ7.     IbjiL  y-Iri.  9  June  l!l.     HaKurd,  i.  37.5. 

<  March,  ll?>7,     lliid.  aaa  10  Aii!rn9-,  lli:El,    Rv-iicr,sx.348. 

S  Aii^fual,  ltU7.     Ibid,  im  11  Cliuhiicrs.  LW.  l;!a 
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i^HAp.  tem,  which  the  instmcdons  of  Berkeley  commanded 

— v^  him  to  introduce,  was  iiltiniately  successful ;  for  it  sac- 
rificed no  rights  but  those  of  the  colonists,  while  it 
identified  the  interests  of  the  English  merchant  and 
the  English  government,  and  leagued  them  together 
for  the  oppression  of  those,  who,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, were  too  feeble  to  offer  effectual  resistance. 

j(;47.      The  Long  Parliament  was  more  just;  it  attempted 
^'    to  secure  to  English  shi]»ping  the  whole  carrying  trade 
of  the  colonies,  but  with  the  free  consent  of  the  colo- 
nies   themselves ;    offering  an  equivalent,  which    the 
legislatures  in  America  were  at  liberty  to  reject-^ 

1650.  The  memorable  ordinance  of  1650  was  a  war  meas- 
ure, and  extended  only  to  the  colonies  which  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Stuarts.  All  intercourse  with  them  was 
forbidden,  except  to  those  who  had  a  license  from 
parliament  or  the  council  of  state.  Foreigners  were 
rigorously  excluded  ;  ®  and  this  prohibition  was  design- 
ed to  continue  in  force  even  after  the  su])pression  of 

1651  all  resistance.  While,  therefore,  the  navigation  act 
secured  to  English  ships  the  entire  carrying  trade 
■with  England,  in  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
preceding  year,  it  conferred  a  monopoly  of  colonial 
commerce. 

But  this  state  of  commercial  law  was  essentially 
modified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
English  commonweakh  was  established  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  republican  leaders  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
ducting with  true  magnanimity,  suffered  the  fever  of 
party  to  subside,  before  decisive  measures  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  then  two  of  the  three  commissioners,  whom 
they  appointed,  were  taken  from  among  the  planters 

^af    themselves.     The  instructions  given  them  were  such 

■  Hazard,  i.  C3A,  G35.  ^  ibid.  CiC— Kia 
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as  Virginians  might  carry  into  effect;    for  they  con-  ciiAt 
stituted  them  the  pacificators  and  benefactors  of  their  - — ~ 
country.     In  case  of  resistance,  the  cruelties  of  wai-  i^^Sl 
were  liireatened.^      If  Virginia  would  but  adhere  to 
the  commonwealth,  she  might  be  the  mistress  of  her 
own  destinj 

What  opposition  could  be  made  to  the  parliament, 
which,  in  the  moment  of  its  power,  voluntarily  pro-  iJIsa 
posed  a  virtual  independence?  No  sooner  had  the 
Guinea  frigate  anchored  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, than  "  ail  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid 
aside,"^  and  the  colonists,  having  no  motive  to  con- 
tend for  a  monarch  whose  fortunes  seemed  irretrieva- 
ble, were  earnest  only  to  assert  the  freedom  of  their 
own  institutions.  It  marks  the  character  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, that  they  refused  to  surrender  to  force,  but 
yielded  by  a  voluntary  deed  and  a  mutual  compact. 
It  was  agreed,  upon  the  surrender,  that  the  "people 
OF  Virginia"  should  have  all  the  liberties  of  the  free- 
born  people  of  England ;  should  intrust  their  business, 
as  formerly,  to  their  own  grand  assembly ;  should  re 


1  Let  the  reader  consult  the  in- 
Btructiona  themselves,  in  Thurloe, 
i.  ]97,  198,  or  in  Hazard,  i.  550— 
558,  rather  tlian  the  commentary 
of  Chalmers. 

2  Clarendon,  b.  xiii.  466,  4(57. 
It  is  strange  how  much  error  has 
been  introduced  into  Virginia  his- 
tory, and  continued,  even  when 
means  of  correcting  it  were  abun- 
dant and  easy  of  i 


■r  rightly. 
Dn's  Fall,  i 


. . . )  Stroiit 

and  Lan^iird's  Refutation, 
These  are  all  contemporary  author- 
ities. Compare  also  tlie  journals 
of  tlie  Long  Parliament  for  August 
31,  1652.  So,  too,  the  Act  of  Sur- 
render, in  Hening,  i.  aSJ-Oe.T, 
whicli  agrees  with  the  instructions 
from  the  Long  Parliament,     Com- 


pare also  Ludlow,  149:  "This news 
being  brought  to  Virginia,  they  sub- 
mitted also,"&c.  Clarendon,  Strong, 
Langford,  the  public  acts,  Ludlow, 
all  contemporary,  do  not  disagree. 
Beverley  wrote  in  the  next  century ; 
and  his  account  is,  therefore,  leas  to 
be  relied  on.  Besides,  it  is  in  itsolt 
improbable.  How  could  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen have  awaited  an  English 
squadron?  The  Netherlands  had 
no  liberty  to  trade  with  Virginia; 
and  Dutch  ships  would  at  once  liave 
been  seized  as  prizes.  Virginia  had 
doubUeas  been  "whole  for  monar- 
chy;" but  monarchy  in  Englanil 
seemed  at  an  end.  Of  modern  wri- 
ters, Godwin,  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, ill.  260,  discerned  tho 
truth. 
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CHAP,  main  unquestioned  for  their  past  loyalty;  and  should 
- — •~  have  "as  free  trade  as  the  people  of  England."  No 
165S.  taxes,  no  customs,  might  be  levied,  except  by  their 
own  representatives ;  no  forts  erected,  no  garrisons 
maintained,  but  by  their  own  consent.'  In  tiie  settle- 
men"  of  the  government,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
between  the  burgesses  and  the  commissioners  i  it  Wiis 
the  governor  and  council  only,  who  had  any  apprehen- 
sions for  their  safety,  and  who  scrupulously  provided  a 
guaranty  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and  proper- 
ty, which  there  evidently  had  existed  no  design  to 
injure. 

These  terms,  so  favorable  to  liberty,  and  almost  con- 
ceding independence,  were  faithfully  observed  till  the 
restoration.  Historians  have,  indeed,  drawn  gloomy 
pictures  of  the  discontent  which  pervaded  the  colony, 
and  have  represented  that  discontent  as  heightened  by 
commercial  oppression.*'  The  statement  is  a  fiction. 
The  colony  of  Virginia  enjoyed  liberties  as  large  as 
the  favored  New  England ;  displayed  an  equal  degree 
of  fondness  for  popular  sovereignty,  and  fearlessly 
exercised  political  independence.^  There  had  long 
existed  a  republican  party ;  and,  now  that  monarchy 
had  fallen,  on  whom  could  the  royalists  rely  so  safely 
as  on  themselves  ?  The  executive  officers  became 
elective ;  and  so  evident  were  the  designs  of  all  parties 
to  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  government, 

J  Honing,  i.  3C3— 365,  and  3G7,  Records,    at    Albany,  xxiv.    303, 

3(i8.     Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  where  Berkoiey  writes  iilie  an  in- 

Hazard,     i.    SCO— 504.      BurR,    ii.  dependent    sovereign.      "  VVliatso- 

85—01.  ever  die  noble  Sir  Harry  Mdndy,  in 

3  Beverley,  Chalmers,  Robertson,  liis  excellent  judgment,  shall  tliink 

Marshall.     Even  the  accurate  and  fit  to  be  dune  for  tlie  good  of  both 

learned  Holmes  has  transmitted  the  colonies,   we,   on    our    port,    shall 

error.    Compare  Jared  Sparks,  in  firmly  ratify."    May  17,  HKiO.    Tho 

North  American  Review,  xx.  new  same  spirit  had  prerailed  for  vears 

series,  4;J3— 43fi.  Albany  Records,  iv.  1C5, 

3  Comjiare.  for  example,  Dutch 
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tliat  Richard  Bennett,  himself  a  cnmmissloner  of  the  "^hap 
parliament,  and,  moreover,  a  merchant  and  a  Round — ■ — ^ 

head,  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  commis-  ^^'^'i 
'  '  Ajinl 

sioners,  unanimously  chosen  governor,^  The  oath  re-  30. 
quired  of  the  burgesses  made  it  their  paramount  duty  to 
provide  for  "  the  general  good  and  prosperity  "  of  Vir- 
ginia and  its  inhahitants.®  Under  the  administration 
of  Berkeley,  Bennett  had  been  oppressed  in  Virginia  ; 
and  now  not  the  slightest  effort  at  revenge  was  at- 
tempted.' 

The  act  which  constituted  the  government,  claimed  April 
for  the  assembly  the  privilege  of  defining  the  powers 
which  were  to  belong  to  the  governor    and  council ; 
and  the  public  good  was    declared  to  require,  "  that    May 
the  right  of  electing  all  officers  of  this  colony  should 
appertain  to  the  burgesses,"  as  to  "  the  representatives 
of  the  people."*     It  had  been  usual  for  the  governor    jy^y 
and  council  to  sit  in  the  assembly  ,  the  expediency  of      ^ 
the  measure  was    questioned,  and  a  temporary  com- 
promise ensued ;  they  retained  their  former  right,  but 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  which  was  adminis- 
tered  to    the  burgesses.*      Thus  the    house  of  btir 
gesses  acted  as  a  convention  of  the  people ;  exercising 
supreme  authority,  and  distributing  power  as  the  pub- 
lic welfare  required.^ 

Nor  was  this  an  accidental  and  transient  arrange- 
ment. Cromwell  never  made  any  appointments  for 
Virginia ;  not  one  governor  acted  under  his  commis- 

1  Honing, i. 371.    SeeStith,  199,  thoritics    arc     Strong's    Babylon's 

irhc      tells     the     stoiy    rig-htly. —  Pall,  i.  7,  and  10 ;  Liiigford's  Refii- 

Strangc,  that  historians  would  not  tation,  3 ;    Uamtnnnd's   Leah    and 

taJce    a    hint   from    the    accurate  Eachel,  21.    These,  talien  togctlier, 

Stith!  ore  conclusive.     Bennett  wnaof  the 

a  Hening,  i.  371.  council  in  Ifitft    Hening,  i.  !«a. 

3  Langford'a  Reflitation  3.   That  *  Hening,  i.  373. 
Bennett  tvas  a  Roundhead  is  ind 
putable.      Tlio    contemporary   i 

VOL.  I.  29 
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CHAP,  sion.^     When  Bennett  retired  from  office,  the  assembly 

itself  elected  his  successor ;  and  Edward  Diggs,  whc 

1655.  had  before  been  chosen  of  the  councii,^  and  who  "  had 
31.  given  a  signal  testimony  of  his  fidelity  to  Virginia,  and 
to  the  commonwealth  of  England,"^  received  the  suf- 
frages.* The  commissioners  in  the  colony^  were 
rather  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  and  adjusting  the 
boundaries  of  Maryland,  than  in  controlfing  the  desti- 
nies of  Virginia. 

The  right  of  electing  the  governor  contintied  to  be 
claimed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people/  and 
1658.  Samuel  Matthews/  son  of  an  old  planter,  was  next 
honored  with  the  office.  But,  from  too  exalted  ideas 
of  his  station,  he,  with  the  councU,  became  involved 
in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  assembly  by  which  he 
had  been  elected.  The  burgesses  had  enlarged  their 
power  by  excluding  the  governor  and  council  from 
their  sessions,  and,  having  thus  reserved  to  themselves 
the  first  free  discussion  of  every  law,  had  voted  an 
^j"'''  adjournment  till  J^ovember.  The  governor  and  coun- 
cil, by  message,  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  legality  of  the  dissolution  was  denied;  ^  and, 
after  an  oath  of  secrecy,  every  burgess  was  enjoined 
not  to  betray  his  trust  by  submission.  Matthews 
yielded,  reserving  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  protector.^ 
When  the  house  unanimously  voted  the  governor's 
answer  unsatisfactory,  he  expressly  revoked  the  order 
of  dissolution,  but  still  referred  the  decision  of  the 
dispute  to  Cromwell.     The  members  of  the  assembly, 

J  Ileiiing,  i.  Preface,  13.  ^  Hening,  i.  431. 

'  I!)i(!,  388.    November,  1654.  '  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  CoH.  ix.  119. 

»  Ibid.  i.  388.  =  Hening'a  note,  i.  430, 

'  ll>id.  408.      Compare   Hening,   i.        *  Hening,  i.   496,  497 ;    and    50u. 

S,  iinil  h1so426.  501. 
s  Hid.  428  and  432.     Hai.  i,  504. 
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apprehensive  of  a  limitation  of  colonial  liberty  by  the  ^yf^ 

reference  of  a  political  question  to  England,  deter- ' 

mined  on  a  solemn  assertion  of  their  independent  i^^^. 
powers.  A  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  John 
Carter,  of  Lancaster,  was  the  chief;  and  a  complete 
declaration  of  popular  sovereignty  was  solemnly  made. 
The  governor  and  council  had  ordered  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  assembly;  the  burgesses  now  decreed  the  for- 
mer election  of  governor  and  council  to  be  void. 
Having  thus  exercised,  not  merely  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, but  the  move  extraordinary  right  of  removal, 
they  reelected  Matthews,  "who  by  us,"  they  add, 
"  shall  be  invested  with  all  the  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  governor  and  captain-general 
of  Virginia."  The  governor  submitted,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  his  ejection  by  taking  the  new 
oath,  which  had  just  been  prescribed.  The  council 
was  organized  anew ;  and  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty 
established  all  its  claims.* 

The  death  of  Cromwell   made    no    change   in    the  1658. 
constitution  of  the  colony.     The  message  of  the  gov- 
ernor   duly  announced  the  event  to  the  legislature.^  1659, 
It  has  pleased  some  English  historians  to  ascribe  to  '^^^• 
Virginia  a  precipitate  attachment  to  Charles  II.     On 
the    present   occasion,   the    burgesses    deliberated   in 
private,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  Richard  Crom- 
well should  be  acknowledged,^     But  it  was  a  more 
inierestiog  question,  whether  the  change  of  protector 
in  England  would  endanger  liberty  in  Virginia.     The 
letter  from  the  council  had  left  the  government  to  be 
administered  according  to  former  usage.     The  assem- 


14,  S05.  8  Hening,  i.  511.    Mar.  1659. 

a  of  the  members,  in 
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^^i''^^''  bly  declared  itself  satisfied  with  the  language.''  But, 
— '•-'  that  there  might  be  no  reason  to  question  the  existing 
1659.  usage,  the  governor  was  summoned  to  come  to  the 
house;  where  he  appeared  in  person,  deliberately 
acknowledged  the  supreme  power  of  electing  officers 
to  be,  by  the  present  laws,  resident  in  the  assembly, 
and  pledged  himself  to  join  in  addressing  the  new 
protector  for  special  confirmation  of  all  existing  privi- 
leges. The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding 
is  assigned;  "that  what  was  their  privilege  now, 
might  be  the  privilege  of  their  posterity."^  The 
frame  of  the  Virginia  government  was  deemed  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  remote  generations. 
J660.  On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  Virginians  wore 
■  without  a  chief  magistrate,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
resignation  of  Richard  had  left  England  without  a 
government.  The  burgesses,  who  were  immediately 
convened,  resolving  to  become  the  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  the  colony,  enacted,  "that  the  supreme  power  of 
the  government  of  this  country  shall  be  resident  in  the 
assembly ;  and  all  writs  shall  issue  in  its  name,  until 
there  shall  arrive  from  England  a  commission,  which 
the  assembly  itself  sliall  adjudge  to  be  lawful."  *  This 
being  done,  Sir  "William  Berkely  was  elected  govern- 
or;* and,  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
the  burgesses,  whom,  it  was  expressly  agreed,  he 
could  in  no  event  dissolve,  he  accepted  the  office,  and 
recognized,  without  a  scruple,  the  authority  to  which 
he  owed  his  elevation.  "I  am,"  said  he,  "  but  a  ser- 
vant of  the  assembly."  ^     Virginia  did  not  lay  claim 


'  HenhiEt,  i.  511, 
s  Ihid.  Sn,  512. 
»  Ibid.  530,  Act 


*  Siiiiih'fl  Nciv  Yoik,  i 
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to  absolute  independence,  but,  awaiting  the  settlement  chap 
of  affairs  in  England,  hoped  for  the  llestoratiou  of  — — - 
the  Stuarts.'  1060 

The  legislation  of  tlie  colony  had  taken  its  charac- 
ter from  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  essen- 
tially agricultural  in  their  pursuits  ;  and  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  society  in  that  state  to  discountenance  contract 
iiig  debts.  Severe  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor 
arc  tlie  fruits  of  commercial  society;  Virginia  pos- 
sessed not  one  considerable  town,  and  her  statutes 
favored  the  independence  of  the  planter,  rather  than 
the  security  of  trade.  The  representatives  of  colonial 
landholders  voted  "  the  total  ejecticn  of  mercenary 
attornies."®  By  a  special  act,  emigrants  were  safe 
against  suits  designed  to  enforce  engagements  that 
had  been  made  in  Europe  ; '  and  colonial  obligations 
might  be  easily  satisfied  by  a  surrender  of  pinperty.* 
Tobacco  was  generally  used  instead  of  coin.  Theft 
was  hardly  known,  and  the  spirit  of  the  criminal  law 
was  mild.  The  highest  judicial  tribunal  was  the  as- 
sembly, which  was  convened  once  a  year,  or  oftener.* 
Ahcady  large  landed  proprietors  were  frequent ;  and 
plantations  of  two  thousand  acres  were  not  unknown.^ 

During  the  suspension  of  the  royal  government  in 
England,  Virginia  attained  unlimited  liberty  of  com- 
merce, which  she  regulated  by  Iiide]icndent  laws.  The 
ordinance  of  1630  was  rendered  void  by  the  act  of 
capitulation;  the  navigation  act  of  Cromwell  was  not 
designed  for  her  oppression,'  and  was  not  enforced 
within  her  borders.     If  ah  occasional  confiscation  took 

1  HHnimr'B  ncrto,  i.  530— 52i>.  B  Virginia'a  Cure,  2  and  8.     Sad 

s  Ueriing,  i.  27,).  :W->.  iV.i.  S19.  State,  i>. 

CD.  4tSi.  4i)o ;   nnd  Preface,  18.  ^  The    commerce    between   the 

3  Ibid.  a-Tfi,  257.  Dutcb  and  Virginia  was  liurdly  in- 

4  Ibid.  394.  terrupteil. 
H  Hammond,  la    Sad  State,  31 
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CHAP  place,  it  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  colonial 

— ■—  assembly.'  The  war  between  England  and  Holland 
did  not  wholly  interrupt  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch 
with  the  English  colonies ;  and  if,  after  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  trade  was  considered  contraband,  the 
English    restrictions   were    entirely   disregarded.^     A 

1G56.  remonstrance,  addressed  to  Cromwell,  demanded  an 
unlimited  liberty ;    and  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 

16.58.  not  refused  ;  for,  some  months  before  Cromwell's  death, 
"■  the  Virginians  "  invited  the  Dutch  and  alt  foreigners" 
to  ti-ade  with  them,  on  payment  of  no  higher  duty 
than  that  which  was  levied  on  such  English  vessels  as 
were  bound  for  a  foreign  port.^  Proposals  of  peace 
and  commerce  between  New  Netherland  and  Virginia 
were  discussed  without  scruple  by  the  respective  colo- 

J660  nial  governments;''  and  at  last  a  special  statute  of 
Virginia  extended  to  every  Christian  nation,  in  amity 
with  England,  a  promise  of  liberty  to  trade  and  equal 
justice.*  At  the  restoration,  Virginia  enjoyed  free- 
dom of  commerce. 

Religious  liberty  advanced  under  the  influence  of 
independent  domestic  legislation.  No  churches  had 
been  erected  except  in  the  heart  of  the  colony  ;  ^  and 
there  were  so  few  ministers,  that  a  bounty  was  offered 

»  neninff,i.383,38a  Htill   more   in   tlie  veiy  Tare   little 

a  Tlinrloe,    v.    60.    Hazard,     i.  volume  by  U   G.    "Public  Good 

SW—CM.  witliuut  Private  Interest,  or  a  Ctmi- 

3  Hening,  i.  409.  pendioua     Remonstranca     of     tlia 

*  The   BtatemenCs   in   Oiia  para-  Present  Sad  State  and  Condition  of 

CTnpli    derive   ample    confirmation  the   English  Colonie   in   Vir^itiea ; 

tram  tlie  very  copious  Dutch  Rec-  11557 ;"  p.  lit,  14.     'i'he  pmlirbition 

ords    at   Albany,  iv.  91;  ix.  57 —  alluded  to  is  not  in  the  Navigation 

59 ;  iv.  96.  V£L  IC5.  196 ;  particular-  Act  of  SL  John,  nor  did  any  such 

ly  iv.  311,  where  Itie  rumor  of  an  go  into  effect.     See   Albany   Rec- 

intended  prohibition  of  Dutch  trade  ords,  iv.  'ZJC.    The  very  rare  tract 

in  Virginia  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  L.  G.,   I  obtained  tlirough   tiie 

from  the  VV.  I.  Co.  to  Stuyveaant.  kindneaa  of  John  Brown,  of  Provi' 

That  was  in   IG^G,  precisely  at  the  lience. 

time   referred   to  in   the   rainblinff  ^  Smith,  27.     Hening,  i.  4.')0. 

complaint  in  Hazard,   L  COO,  and  *  Norwood,  in  Churchill,  vi.  ISH. 
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for  their  importation.'    Conformity  had,  in  tho  reign  of  chap 
Charles,  been  enforced  by  measures  of  disfranchisement  — ■- 
and  exile.'     By  the  people  under  the  commonwealth, 
though    they  were    attached    to    the    church  of  their 
fathers,  all  things  respecting  parishes  and  parislijoners  ^^j^^^ 
were  referred  to  their  own  ordering  ;  ^  and  religious     1 
liberty  would   have  been   perfect,  but  for  an  act  of 
intolerance,  by  which  all  Quakers  were  banished,  and 
their  return  regarded  as  a  felony.* 

Virginia  was  the  first  state  in  the  world,  composed 
of  separate  boroughs,  diffused  over  an  extensive  sur- 
face, where  the  government  was  organized  on  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.  All  freemen,  without 
exception,  were  entitled  to  vote.  An  attempt  was  1655 
once  made  to  limit  the  right  to  house-keepers;*  but 
the  public  voice  reproved  the  restriction ;  the  very 
next  year,  it  was  decided  to  be  "  hard,  and  unagreea-  1056 
ble  to  reason,  that  any  person  shall  pay  equal  taxes, 
and  yet  have  no  votes  in  elections  ; "  and  the  electoral 
franchise  was  restored  to  all  freemen.^  Servants, 
when  the  time  of  their  bondage  was  completed,  ai 
once  became  electors,  and  might  be  chosen  bur- 
gesses.'' 

Thus  Virginia  established  upon  her  soil  the  su- 
premacy of  the  popular  branch,  the  freedom  of  trade, 
the  independence  of  religious  societies,  the  security 
from  foreign  taxation,  and  the  universal  elective 
franchise.  If,  in  following  j'ears,  she  departed  from 
cither  of  these  principles,  and  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  change,  it  was  from  the  influence  of  foreign 

'  Hcning,  i.  418.  »  Ibii!.  Preface,  10,  20,  and  412, 

a  lljid.  i.  l-i:).  144.  149.  155.  180.  Act  7.     March,  HifM. 

240.  Siia.  aiiH.  y77,  «  lbi<l.  i.  40:i,  Act  10. 

3  Ibid.  4=):!,  Act  1.     lCr>S.  t  Virginia's    Cure,    p.    IS     Sad 

*  Ibid.  i.  53'i,  5S3.  State,  p,  4. 
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CHAP,  authority.  Virginia  had  herself,  almost  unconsciously, 
— ^  esta!)!is!icd  a  nearly  independent  democracy ;  and 
already  preferred  her  own  sons  for  places  of  authority.' 
The  country  felt  itself  honored  by  those  who  were 
"  Virginians  born ; "  ^  and  emigrants  never  again 
desired  to  live  in  England.^  Prosperity  advanced  with 
fn!edoai ;  dreams  of  new  staples  and  infinite  wealth 
were  indulged  ;  *  while  the  population  of  Virginia,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  restoration,  may  have  been  about 
thirty  thousand.  Many  of  the  recent  emigrants  had 
been  royalists  in  England,  good  oflicers  in  the  war, 
men  of  education,  of  property,  and  of  condition.  The 
revolution  had  not  subdued  their  characters  ;  but_  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  divided  them  from  the  political 
strifes  of  Europe;  their  industry  was  employed  in 
making  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations ;  the 
interests  and  liberties  of  Virginia,  the  land  which  they 
adopted  as  their  country,  were  dearer  to  them  than  tlio 
monarchical  principles  which  they  had  espoused  in 
England;*  and  therefore  no  bitterness  could  exist 
between  the  firmest  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
friends  of  republican  liberty.  Virginia  had  long  been 
the  home  of  its  inhabitants.  "Among  many  other 
blessings,"  said  their  statute-book,^  "  God  Almighty 
hath  vouchsafed  increase  of  children  to  this  colony; 
who  are  now  multiplied  to  a  considerable  number;" 
and  the  huts  in  the  wilderness  were  as  full  as  the 
birds-nests  of  the  woods. 


1  Hammond's  Leah  and  Rncliel,  4G6,  4(37.     Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  31, 
p.l.'t.  6  Honing,  i.  SKJ.     "A   vorj- mi- 

2  Thnrloe,  ii.  274.  moroiis  gc'iieration  of  Christiiin 
S  Ilniiunond,  8.  cliildren  Bom  in  Virginia,  who  nat- 
*  E.  Williams,  Virginia,  and  Vir-  urally  aje  of  benutifiil   and  comely 

ginia's    Discovery   of  Hiik-wonns,  persons,  and  generally  of  more  in- 

l{i.")0.  g-eiiious  spirits  than  those  of  Eng- 

5  Clarendon,    b.    xiii.    v.    iii.    p.  land."    Virginia's  Cure,  5. 
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The  genial  climate  and  transparent  atmosphere  de-  chap 
lighted  those  who  iiad  come  from  the  denser  air  of  — ^^ 
England.  Every  ohject  in  nature  was  new  and  won- 
derful. The  loud  and  frequent  thunder-storms  were 
phenomena  that  had  been  rarely  witnessed  in  the 
colder  summers  of  the  north  ;  the  forests,  majestic  in 
their  growth,  and  free  from  underwood,  deserved  ad- 
miration for  their  unrivalled  magnificence  ;  the  purling 
streams  and  the  frequent  rivers,  flowing  between  al- 
luvia! banks,  quickened  the  ever-pregnant  soil  into  an 
unwearied  fertility;  the  strangest  and  the  most  deli- 
cate flowers  grew  familiarly  in  the  fields ;  the  woods 
were  replenished  with  sweet  barks  and  odors;  the 
gardens  matured  the  fruits  of  Europe,  of  which  the 
growth  was  invigorated  and  the  flavor  improved  by 
the  activity  of  the  virgin  mould.  Especially  the  birds, 
with  their  gay  plumage  and  varied  melodies,  inspired 
delight ;  every  traveller  expressed  his  pleasure  in  lis- 
tening to  the  mocking-bird,  which  caroled  a  thousand 
several  tunes,  imitating  and  excelling  the  notes  of  all 
its  rivals.  The  humming-bird,  so  brilliant  in  its  plu- 
mage, and  so  delicate  in  its  form,  quick  in  motion,  yet 
not  fearing  the  presence  of  man,  haunting  about  the 
flowers  like  the  bee  gathering  honey,  rebounding  from 
the  blossoms  into  which  it  dips  its  bill,  and  as  soon 
returning  "to  renew  its  many  addresses  to  its  delight- 
ful objects,"  was  ever  admired  as  the  smallest  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  race.  The  rattlesnake, 
with  the  terrors  of  its  alarms  and  the  power  of  its 
venom  ;  the  opossum,  soon  to  become  as  celebrated 
for  the  care  of  its  offspring  as  the  fabled  pelican  ;  the 
noisy  frog,  booming  from  the  shallows  like  the  English 
bitteni ;  the  flying  squirrel ;  the  myriads  of  pigeons, 
darkenmg  the  air  with  the  immensity  of  their  flocks. 
VOL.  1.  30 
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CHAP  and,  as  men  believed,  breaking  with  their  weit^ht  the 
— v^  boughs  of  tr«es  on  which  they  alighted, — were  all  hon- 
ored with  frequent  commemoration,  and  became  the 
subjects  of  the  strangest  tales.  The  concurrenl  ri'lation 
of  all  the  Indians  justified  the  behef,  that,  within  ten 
days'  journey  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  there  was 
a  country  where  gold  might  be  washed  from  the  sand, 
and  where  the  natives  themselves  had  le;u-ned  the  use 
of  the  crucible ;  ^  but  definite  and  accurate  as  were  the 
accounts,  inquiry  was  always  baffled  ;  and  the  regions 
of  gold  remained  for  two  centuries  an  undiscovered 
land. 

Various  were  the  employments  by  which  the  calm- 
ness of  life  was  reheved.  George  Sandys,  an  idle 
man,  who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  who  did  not 
remain  In  America,  a  poet,  whose  verse  was  tolerated 
by  Dryden  and  praised  by  Izaak  Walton,  beguiled  the 
ennui  of  his  seclusion  by  translating  the  whole  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.*^  To  the  man  of  leisure,  the 
chase  furnished  a  perpetual  resource.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  horse  was  multiplied  in  Virginia ;  and  to 
improve  that  noble  animal  was  early  an  object  of 
pride,  soon  to  be  favored  by  legislation.  Speed  was 
especially  valued  ;  and  "  the  planter's  pace  "  became  a 
proverb. 

Equally  proverbial  was  tlie  hospitality  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. Labor  was  valuable  ;  land  was  cheap ;  com- 
petence promptly  followed  industry.  There  was  no 
need  of  a  scramble  ;  abundance  gushed  from  the  earth 
for  all.  The  morasses  were  alive  with  water-fowl ; 
the  creeks  abounded  with  oysters,  heaped  together  In 
inexhaustible    beds;    the   rivers  were    crowded   with 

1  E.  Williwns,  Vifginia,  &c.  17.        a  Rymer,  xviu.  C7fi,  G/7.     Wal- 
Coinp.  ^[Mirnan'a   Journal,  on   the     ton'd  Hunker,  U^. 
miues  of  N.  C.  xxiii,  8,  9. 
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fish;  the  forests  were  nimble  with  game;  the  woods  chap 
rustled  with  coveys  of  quails  and  wild  turkeys,  while  -''~- 
they  rung  with  the  merry  notes  of  the  singing-birds  ; 
and  hogs,  swarming  like  vermin,  ran  at  large  in  troops. 
It  was  "  the  best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world." 
"  If  a  happy  peace  be  settled  in  poor  England,"  it  had 
been  said,  "  then  they  in  Virginia  shall  be  as  happy  a 
people  as  any  under  heaven."'  But  plenty  encour- 
aged indolence.  No  domestic  manufactures  were  es- 
tablished ;  every  thing  was  imported  from  England, 
The  chief  branch  of  industry,  for  the  puriiose  of  ex- 
changes, was  tobacco-planting;  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
vention was  enfeebled  by  the  uniformity  of  pursuit. 

■  ;i.   Mass.  Hiet.  ColL  is.  110. 106     Hammond's  Leah  and  llachel,  9 
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COLONIZATION    OF   MARYLAND. 


!;nAP.  The  limits  of  Virginia,  by  its  second  charter,  v,x- 
•^'-^^  tended  two  hundred  miles  north  of"  Old  Point  Com- 
I'JOS.  fort,  and  therefore  included  all  the  soil  which  subse- 
qnently  formed  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  country  towards  the  head  of  the  Ches- 
apeake was  explored  ;  settlements  in  Accomack  were 
extended ;  and  commerce  was  begun  with  tlie  tribes 
which  Smith  had  been  the  first  to  visit.  Pory,  the 
1621.  secretary  of  the  colony,  "made  a  discovery  into  the 
great  bay,"  as  far  as  the  River  Patuxent,  which  he  as- 
cended ;  but  his  voyage  probably  reached  no  farther 
to  the  north.  The  English  settlement  of  a  hundred 
men,  which  he  is  represented  to  have  found  already  es- 
tablished,' was  rather  a  consequence  of  his  voyage, 
and  seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  shore,  perhaps 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia.^  The  hojie  "of  a  very 
good  trade  of  furs,"  animated  the  adventurers ;  and  if 
the  plantations  advanced  but  slowly,  there  is  yet  evi- 
dence, that  commerce  with  the  Indians  was  earnestly 
pursued  under  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  government.^ 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  this 
commerce*  by  William  Clayborne,  whose  resolute  and 

1  Chalmera,  20(5.  IKt."),    Smith'B  History  of  Virginia 

B  Purclias,  iv.  1784.    Smitli,  ii.  ii.  (>:}  and  9,1. 
m-m.  *  Rel.  of  Maryland,  10^3,  p.  10. 

3  Kelation  of  Maiyland,  4 ;  ed. 
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enterprising   sjiirit  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  chap 
and  loag-contiiiucd  influence.     His  first  appearance  in  — '— 
America  was  as  a  surveyor,'  sent  bj  the  Loudon  com-  l^ai 
pany  to  mal^e  a  map  of  tlie  country.     At  tlie  fall  of  the 
corporation,  he  had  been  appointed  by  King  James  a  1C34 
member  of  the    council;*  and,  on    the  accession    of 
Charles,  was  continued  in  office,  and,  in  repeated  com-  1695 
missions,  was  nominated  secretary  of  staie.^     At  the  ica? 
same  time,  he  received  authority  from  the  governors  jj^^g 
of  Virginia  to  discover  the  source  of  the  J^iy  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and,  indeed,  any  part  of  that  province, 
from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-first  degree  of  lati- 
tude.*    It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  he  should  be- 
come familiar  \vith  the  opportunities  for  traffic  which 
the  country  afforded ;  and  the  jurisdiction  and  the  set- 
tlement  of  Virginia   seemed  about  to  extend  to  the 
forty-first    parallel    of  latitude,  which  was    then    the 
boundary  of  New  England.     Upon  his  favorable  rep- 
resentation, a  company  was  formed    in    England    for 
trading  with  the  natives;  and,  through  the  agency  of  i(!3i 
Sir  William    Alexander,  the    Scottish    proprietary  of     -^^ 
Nova  Scotia,  a  royal  license  was  issued,  sanctioning 
the  commerce,  and  conferring  on  Clayborue   powers 
of  government  over  the  companions  of  his  voyages.^ 
Harvey  enforced  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  and  lesa 
confirmed  the  license  by  a  colonial  commission.*     The      g.' 
Dutch  plantations  were  esteemed  to  border  U])on  Vir- 
ginia.    After  long  experience  as  a  surveyor,  and  after 
years  employed  in  discoveries,  Clayborne,  now  acting 
under    ihe  royal  license,  formed    establishments,  not 
only  on  Kent  Island,  then  within  the  Old  Duminion,  but 

>  Henins:,  i.  116.  *  Papers  in  ChsImprB,  227. 

^  Ilflzarcl,  i.  189.  »  Chalmers,  227,  a2S. 

« Iblil.  iOi  and  S39.  •  Ibid.  228,  229. 
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CHAP,  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah.'     Thus  the 

■-'— ^  colony  of  Virginia  anticipated  the  extension  of  its 
commerce  and  its  limits;  and,  as  mistress  of  all  the 
vast  and  commodious  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
of  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  indulg(!d  tho 
hope  of  obtaining  the  most  briUiant  commercial  suc- 
cess, and  rising  into  powerful  opulence,  without  tho 
competition  of  a  rival. 

It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  were  severally  colonized  by  men,  in  origin, 
religious  faith,  and  purposes,  as  various  as  the  climes 
wliich  are  included  within  their  limits.  Before  Vir- 
ginia could  complete  its  settlements,  and  coufum  its 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over  the  country  north  of  ihe  Po- 
tomac, a  new  government  was  erected,  on  a  founda- 
tion as  extraordinary  as  its  results  were  benevolent. 
Sir  George  Culvert  had  early  become  interested  In  co- 
lonial establishments  in  America.     A  native  of  York- 

J580.  shire,'  educated  at  Oxford,^  with  a  mind  enlarged  by 
extensive  travel,  on  his  entrance  into  life  befriended 
by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  advanced  to  the  honors  of  knight- 

1GI9.  hood,  and  at  length  employed  as  one  of  the  two  secre- 
taries of  state,^  he  not  only  secured  the  consideration 
of  his  patron  and  his  sovereign,^  but  the  good  opinion 

1631.  of  the  world.  He  was  chosen  by  a  disputed  major- 
ity to  represent  in  parliament  his  native  county." 
His  sincerity,  his  capacity  for  business,  his  industry, 
and  his  fidelity,  are  acknowledged  by  all  historians. 
In  an  age  when  religious  controversy  still  continueJ 

■  Ilawiid,  i.  4^0.     Relation  of  *  Stow,    edition    of    Iffil     p 

Maryland,    :U.     Thiirloe,    v.    486.  1031. 

HaEBrd,  i.  (CfO,     Maryland  Papers,  *  Winwood,  ii.  58,  and   iii.  318 

in  Chniinprs.  '£ii.  and  :i:i7. 

a  Fuller's  Worlhies,  201.  *  Dubatog  of  1(520  and   1G2I     i 

3  Wiwd's    AtlienSB    Oxonienses,  175. 
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to  be  active,  and  when  the  increasnig  divisions  among  crup 
Protestants  were  spreading  a  general  aJaim,  his  mind  •^-■^ 
souglit  relief  from  controversy  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church ;  and,  preferring  the  avowal  of 
his  opinions  to  the  emoluments  of  office,  he  resigned  1631 
his  place,  and  openly  professed  his  conversion.  King 
James  was  never  bitter  against  the  Catholics,  who 
respected  his  pretensions  as  a  monarch ;  Calvert  re- 
tained his  place  in  the  privy  council,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  jieerage.  He  had, 
from  early  life,  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  of 
England  in  favor  of  American  plantations;  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  great  company  for  Virginia; 
and,  while  secretary  of  state,  he  had  obtained  a  special 
patent  for  the  southern  promontory  of  Newfoundland. 
How  zealous  he  was  in  selecting  suitable  emigrants; 
how  earnest  to  promote  habits  of  domestic  order  and 
economical  industry;  how  lavishly  he  expended  his 
estate  in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  settlement  on 
the  rugged  shores  of  Avalon,^ — is  related  by  those  who 
have  written  of  his  life.  He  desired,  as  a  founder  of  a 
colony,  not  present  profit,  but  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion ;  and,  perceiving  the  evils  of  a  common  stock,  he 
cherished  enterprise  by  leaving  each  one  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  own  industry.  But  numerous  difiicultie3 
prevented  success  in  Newfoundland:  parliament  had 
ever  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  fisheries,®  which  his 
grants  tended  to  impair;  the  soil  and  tlig  climate 
pioved  less  favorable  than  had  been  described  in  the 
glowing  and  deceptive  pictures  of  his  early  agents ; 
and  the  incessant  danger  of  attacks  from  the  French, 

J  Wliitboume'a    NewToundlane!,    Athente  Oxoniensea, 
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CHAP  who   were    possessed   of  the  circumjacent  contiiieni; 

— -^  spread  a  gloom  over  the  future.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did 
Lord  JJahiiTiore,  in  person,  visit  his  settlement;  with 
ships,  manned  at  his  own  charge,  he  repelled  the 
French,  who  were  hovering  round  the  coast  with  the 
design  of  annoying  the  English  fishermen  ;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  sixty  of  them  prisoners,  he  secured  a  tempo- 
rary tranquillity  to  his  countrymen  and  his  colonists. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  success,  he  found  all  hopes 
of  a  thriving  plantation  in  Avalon  to  he  vain.  Why 
should  the  English  emigrate  to  a  rugged  and  inhospita- 
ble island,  surrounded  by  a  hostile  power,  when  the 
hardships  of  colonizing  the  milder  regions  of  Virginia 
had  aheady  been  encountered,  and  a  peaceful  home 
miglit  now  bo  obtained  without  peril? 

Lord  Baliimore  looked  to  Virginia,  of  which  the 
climate,  the  fertility,  and  the  advantages,  were  so 
much  extolled.  Yet,  as  a  Papist,  he  could  hardly  ex- 
pect a  hospitable  welcome  in  a  colony  from  which 
the  careful  exclusion^  of  Homan  Catholics  had  been 
originally  avowed  as  a  special  object,  and  where  the 
statutes  of  the  provincial  legislature,  as  well  as  the 
commands  of  the  sovereign,  aimed  at  a  perpetual  re- 
ligious uniformity.     When  in  Oct.,  1629,  he  visited  Vir- 

1629.  S'nia  in  jierson,  the  zeal  of  the  assembly  immediately 
'^'^'-  ordered  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be 
tendered  him.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  he  pro]iosed  a  form 
which  he  was  willing  to  subscribe ;  the  government 
firmly  insisted  upon  that  which  had  been  chosen  by 
the  English  statutes,  and  which  was  purposely  framed 
in  such  language  as  no  Catholic  could  adopt.  A  letter 
was  transmitted  from  the  assembly  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, explanatory  of  the  dispute  which  had  grown  out 

1  Hazard,  i.  78 
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of  the   intolcnince  of  European  Icgishidon.'     It  ■was  chap 
evidcnl,  that    Lord  Baltimore    could    iievor  hope   for  ■— ■'— 
fjuiet  in  any  attempt  at  establishing  a  colony  within 
tliM  jurisdiction  of  Virginia. 

l!ut  the  country  beyond  the  Potomac  seemed  to  be 
as  yet  untenanted  by  any  but  die  scattered  hordes  of 
the  native  tribes.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Swedes,  were  preparing  to  occupy  the  country ;  and  a 
grant  seemed  the  readiest  mode  of  securing  the  soil  by 
an  English  settlement.^  The  canceling  of  the  Vir- 
ginia patents  had  restored  to  the  monarch  the  ample 
authority  of  his  prerogative  over  the  sol! ;  he  might 
now  sever  a  province  from  the  colony,  to  'which  he 
had  at  first  assigned  a  territory  so  vast;  and  it  was 
not  dilTicutt  for  Calvert — a  man  of  such  moderation, 
that  all  parties  were  taken  with  him;^  sincere  in  his 
character,  disengaged  from  all  interests,  and  a  favorite 
with  the  royal  family — to  obtain  a  charter  for  domains 
in  that  happy  clime.  The  conditions  of  the  grant  con- 
formed to  the  wishes  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  him- 
self, although  it  was  finally  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son. 

The  fundamental  charter''  of  the  colony  of  Mary-  icay 
land,  however  it  may  have  neglected  to  provide  for  the     ^o. 
power  of  the  king,  was  the  sufficient  frank  pledge  of 
the  liberties  of  the  colonist,  not  less  than  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  proprietary.     The  ocean,  the  forti- 
eth parallel  of  latitude,  the  meridian  of  the  western 

'  Ancient   Records,  m  Burk,  ii.     Laws  of  Maryland  at  Large,     It  )9 

i!-t-37,  ajipended  in  linjili.sli  to  the  Relation 

9  tlammond'a  Leali  and  Richel,     of   Maryland,    llk(.'>.     It   Itaa   been 


commented  upon  by  Chalmers,  2l 
—305 ;  very  dilfiisoly  by  McAlabun, 
B  cburter  may  be  found  in     i33— 18:);  "by  Story, i. SW—IH i  aud 
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CHAP,  fountain  of  tlif!  Potomac,  the  river  itself  from  its  source 
■ — ^  to  its  mouth,  and  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  Watkin's 
1CR3.  Point  to  the  Atlantic, — these  were  the  limits  of  the 
tenitory,  which  was  now  erected  into  a  province,  and 
from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  whose  restless  mind,  disdaining  <  on- 
tentment  in  domestic  happiness,  aspired  to  every  kind 
of  power  and  distinction,  received  the  name  of  Mary- 
land. The  country  thus  described  was  given  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  his  heus  and  assigns,  as  to  its  absolute  lord 
and  proprietary,  to  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  fealty 
only,  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  two  Indian  arrows,  and 
a  fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore  which  might  be  found. 
Yet  the  absolute  authority  was  conceded  rather  with 
reference  to  the  crown,  than  the  colonists ;  for  the 
charter,  like  his  patent,  which,  in  April,  1623,  had 
passed  the  great  seal  for  Avalon,  secured  to  the  emi- 
grants themselves  an  independent  share  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  province,  of  which  the  statutes  were  to 
be  established  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  the  freemen  or  their  deputies.  Rep- 
resentative government  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  fundamental  charter ;  and  it  was  especially 
provided,  that  the  authority  of  the  absolute  propri- 
etary should  not  extend  to  the  life,  freehold,  or  estate 
of  any  emigrant.  These  wore  the  features  which  en- 
deared the  proprietary  government  to  the  people  of 
Maryland ;  and,  but  for  these,  the  patent  would  have 
been  as  worthless  as  those  of  the  London  company,  of 
Warwick,  of  Gorges,  or  of  Mason.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  only  proprietary  charters,  productive  of 
considerable  emolument  to  their  owners,  were  those 
which  conceded  popular  liberty.    For  the  benefit  of  the 
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tos  restraining  emigration 
pensed  with ;  and,  at  the  appointment  of  the  Baron  of  - 
Baltimore,  all  present  and  future  liege  people  of  the  1032, 
English  king,  except  such  as  should  be  expressly 
forbidden,  wight  freely  transport  themselves  and  their 
families  to  Maryland.  Christianity,  as  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  was  protected ;  but  beyond  this, 
silence  left  room  for  equality  in  religious  rights,  not 
less  than  in  civil  freedom, to  be  assured.  A  monopoly 
of  the  fisheries  had  formerly  been  earnestly  resisted 
by  the  commons  of  England :  to  avoid  all  dispute  ou 
this  point,  Calvert,  in  his  charter,  expressly  renounced 
any  similar  claim.  As  a  Catholic,  he  needed  to  be 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  neighbor ;  Maryland 
was  carefully  separated  from  Virginia,  nor  was  he 
obliged  to  obtain  the  royal  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ments or  the  legislation  of  his  province,  nor  even 
to  make  a  communication  of  the  results.  So  far  was 
the  English  monarch  from  reserving  any  right  of 
superintendence  in  the  colony,  he  left  himself  with- 
out the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  what  trans- 
pired ;  and,  by  an  express  stipulation,  covenanted, 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  heirs,  nor  his  successors, 
should  ever,  at  any  time  thereafter,  set  any  imposi- 
tion, custom,  or  tax,  whatsoever,  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.  Thus  was  conferred  on  Maryland 
an  exemption  from  English  taxation  forever.  Sir 
George  Calvert  was  a  man  of  sagacity,  and  an  observ- 
ing statesman.  He  had  beheld  the  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration of  the  colonies;  and,  against  any  danger  of 
future  oppression,  he  provided  the  strongest  defence 
which  the  promise  of  a  monarch  could  afford.  Some 
other  rights  were  conferred  on  the  proprietary — thead- 
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:;hap.  vowson  of  churches ;  the  power  of  creating  manors  and 

courts  baron,  and  of  establishing  a  colonial  aristocracy 

^632   on  the  system  of  sub-infeudation.     But  these  things 
were  practically  of  little  moment.     Even  in  Europe, 

feudal  institutions  appeared  like  the  decrepitude  of  age 
amidst  the  vigor  and  enter]>rise  of  a  new  and  more 
peaceful  civilization  ,  thi^y  could  not  be  perpetuated  in 
the  lands  of  their  origin ;  far  less  could  they  renew 
their  youth  in  America.  Sooner  might  the  oldest  oaks 
in  Windsor  forest  be  trans[)lanted  across  the  Atlantic, 
than  the  social  forms,  which  Europe  itself  was  begin- 
ning to  reject  as  antiquated  and  rotten.  But  the  seeds 
of  popular  liberty,  contained  in  the  charter,  would  find, 
in  the  New  World,  the  very  soil  best  suited  to  quicken 
them  into  life  and  fruitfulness. 

Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  most  wise 
and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  iiistory  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for 
religious  security  and  peace  hy  tlie  practice  of  justice, 
and  not  by  tiie  exercise  of  powers  to  plan  the  estab- 
lishment of  popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience;  to  advance  the  career  of  civiliza- 
tion by  recognizing  the  rightful  equahty  of  all  Chris- 
tian sects.  The  asylum  of  Papists  was  the  spot, 
where,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explored,  the 
mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious 
freedom  as  the  basis  of  the  state. 
April  Before  the  patent  could  be  finally  adjusted  and  pass 
the  great  seal,  Sir  George  Calvert  died,^  leaving  a 
name  against  which  the  breath  of  calumny  has  hardly 
whispered  a  reproach.     The  petulance  of  his  adversa- 
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ries  could  only  taunt  him  with  being  "  an  Hispanio-  chap 
lized  Pa])ist."  ^     His  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  succeeded  to  —^■ 
his  honors  and  fortunes.    For  him,  the  heir  of  his  fa-  ^^sa 
ther's  intentions,^  not  less  than  of  his  father's  fortunes, 
the  charter  of  Maryland  was  pubhshed  and  confirmed  ;     ^^ 
and  he  obtained  the  high  distinction  of  successfully 
performing  what  the  colonial  companies  had    hardly 
been  able  to  achieve.     At  a  vast  expense,  he  planted 
a  colony,  which  for  several  generations  descended  as  a 
patrimony  to  his  heirs. 

Virginia  regarded  the  severing  of  her  territory  with  1633 
apprehension,  and  before  any  colonists  had  embarked 
under  the  charter  of  Baltimore,  her  commissioners  had 
in  England  remonstrated  against  the  grant  as  an  inva- 
sion of  her  commercial  rights,  an  infringement  on  her 
domains,  and  a  discouragement  to  her  planters.  In 
Strafford,  Lord  Baltimore  found  a  friend, — for  Strafford 
had  been  the  friend  of  the  father,^ — and  the  remon- 
strance was  in  vain ;  the  privy  council  sustained  tho  July 
proprietary  charter,  and,  advising  the  parties  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  disputes,  commanded  a  free 
commerce  and  a  good  correspondence  between  the  re- 
spective colonies.* 

Nor  was  it  long  before  gentlemen  of  birth  and  qual- 
ity resolved  to  adventure  their  lives  and  a  good  part  of 
their  fortunes  in  the  enterprise  of  planting  a  colony 
under  so  favorable  a  charter.  Lord  Baltimore,  who, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  abandoned  his  purpose  of 
conducting  the  emigrants  in  person,  appointed  his 
brother  to  act  as  his  lieutenant ;  and,  on  Friday,  the  Nw 
Iwcniy-socond  of  November,  with  a  small  but  favoring 
gale,  Leonai'd  Calvert,  and  about  two  hundred  people, 

1  Wilson,  in  KenneW,  iii. 
8  'I'lie  charter  asserts  it. 
3  Clialiaers,  209. 
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CHAP  most  of  them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  ser- 
vii.  .  ° 

-^v-w  vants,  in  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  a  ship  of  large  burden, 

and  a  jjinnace,  set  sail  for  the  northern  bank  of  tiie 
Potomac.  Having  staid  by  the  way  in  Barbadoes  and 
lUSl.  St.  Christopher,  it  was  not  till  February  of  the  follow- 
24."  ing  year,  that  they  arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  iu  Vir- 
ginia; where,  in  obedience  to  the  express  letters  of 
King  Charles,  they  were  welcomed  by  Harvey  wilh 
courtesy  and  humanity.  Clayborne  also  appeared,  but 
it  was  as  a  prophet  of  ill  omen,  to  terrify  the  company 
by  predicting  the  fixed  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Mar,  Leaving  Point  Comfort,  Calvert  sailed  into  the  Po- 
tomac;^ and  with  the  pinnace  ascended  the  stream. 
A  cross  was  planted  on  an  island,  and  the  country 
claimed  for  Christ  and  for  England.  At  about  forty- 
seven  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  found 
the  village  of  Piscataqua,  an  Indian  settlement  nearly 
opposite  Mount  Vernon.  The  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
would  neither  bid  him  go  nor  stay  ;  "  he  might  use  his 
own  discretion."  It  did  not  seem  safe  for  the  English 
to  plant  the  first  settlement  so  high  up  the  river ;  Cal- 
vert descended  the  stream,  examining,  in  Ms  barge,  the 
creeks  and  estuaries  nearer  the  Chesapeake ;  he  en- 
tered the  river  which  is  now  called  St.  Mary's,  and 
which  he  named  St.  George's  ;  and,  about  four  leagues 
from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac,  he  anchored  at  the 
Indian  town  ofYoacomoco.  The  native  inhabitants, 
having  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Susque- 
hannahs,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the  bays, 
had  already  resolved  to  remove  into  places  of  more  se- 
curity iu  the  interior ;  and  many  of  them  had  begun  to 
migrate  before  the  English  arrived.  To  Calvert,  the 
spot  seemed  convenient  for  a  plantation  ;  it  was  ea?y, 

'  Winthrop,  i.  !34. 
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\>y  presents  of  cloth  and  axes,  of  hoes  and  knives,  to  chap 
gain  tlie  good  will  of  the  iiat!Vi3S,  and  to  purchase  their  -^-^ 
rights  to  the  soil  which  they  were  preparing  to  ahan-  1634 
don.      They  readily  gave  consent  that  the  English 
should  immediately  occupy  one  half  of  their  town,  and, 
after  the  harvest,  should  hecome  the  exclusive  tenants 
of  the  whole.      Mutual    promises  of  friendship   and 
(leare  were  made ;  so  that,  upon  the  twenty-seventh    Mar. 
day  of  March,  the  Catholics  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
little  place  ;  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its 
only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  village 
which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's. 

Three  days  after  tlie  landing  of  Calvert,  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Sir  John  Harvey 
soon  arrived  on  a  visit ;  the  native  chiefs,  also,  came  to 
welcome  or  to  watch  the  emigrants,  and  were  so  well 
received,  that  they  resolved  to  give  perpetuity  to  their 
league  of  amity  with  the  English.  The  Indian  women 
taught  the  wives  of  the  new  comers  to  make  bread  of 
maize  ;  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  instructed  the  hunts- 
men how  rich  were  the  forests  of  America  in  game, 
and  joined  them  in  the  chase.  And,  as  the  season  of 
the  year  invited  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the 
English  had  come  into  possession  of  ground  already 
subdued,  they  were  able,  at  once,  to  possess  cornfields 
and  gardens,  and  prepare  the  wealth  of  successful  hus- 
bandry. Virginia,  from  its  surplus  produce,  could  fur- 
nish a  temporary  supply  of  food,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic cattle.  No  sufferings  were  endured  ;  no  fears 
of  want  were  excited  ;  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
Maryland  was  peacefully  and  happily  laid.  Within 
six  months,  it  had  advanced  more  than  Virginia  had 
done  in  as  many  years.  The  proprietary  conlitmed 
with  great  liberality  to  provide  everv  tiling  that  was 
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CHAP,  necessary  for  its  comfort  and  protection,  and  t 
' — T-^  no  costs  to  promote  its  interests ;  expending,  with  the 
^'^^^-  aid  of  his  friends,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  ponnds 
sterling.  But  far  more  memorable  was  the  character 
of  the  Mai7land  institutions.  Every  other  conntiy 
in  the  world  had  pei-seenting  laws ;  through  the  be- 
nign administration  of  the  government  of  that  prov- 
ince, no  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
was  permitted  to  be  molested  on  account  of  religion.' 
Under  the  munificence  and  superintending  mildness 
of  Baltimore,  the  dreary  wilderness  was  soon  quick- 
ene<l  with  the  swarming  life  and  activity  of  prosper- 
ous settlements;  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  op- 
pressed by  the  laws  of  England,  were  sure  to  find  a 
peacefid  asylum  in  the  quiet  harbors  of  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  and  there,  too,  Protestants  were  sheltered 
against  Protestant  intolerance. 

Such  were  the  beautiful  auspices  under  which. 
Maryland  started  into  being ;  its  prosperity  and  peace 
seemed  assured;'  the  interests  of  its  people  and  its 
proprietary  were  united ;  and  for  some  years  its  in- 
ternal peace  and  harmony  were  undisturbed  by  do- 
mestic faction.  Its  history  Is  the  history  of  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  and  tolei'ation.  Every  thing  breathed 
peace  but  Clayborne.  Dangers  could  only  grow  out 
of  external  causes,  and  were  eventually  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  the  revolution  in  England. 
163  5.  Twelve  months  had  not  elapsed  before  the  colony 
of  Maryland,  in  February,  1635,  was  convened  for 
legislation.  Probably  all  the  freemen  were  present  in 
a  strictly  popular  assembly.    The  laws  of  the  session 

'For  tlieoafh  of  the  governor  of  anthoritj  alone,!  Iiave  Boiiglit  id 
Xtarjknd,  as  cited  by  Clialniers,  vniri  at  Annapulis,  nnd  in  the  Brit. 
285,  and  by  many  after  hitn  on  liia    isli  state  papei-  otEee. 
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are  no  longer  extant ;  but  we  know,  that  the  neces-  chap 
sity  of  vindicating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  — —  ■ 
against  the  claims  of  Clayliorne  was  deemed  a  subject 
worlliy  of  the  general  deliberation  and  of  a  decisive 
act.'  For  he  had  been  roused,  by  confidence  in  his 
power,  to  resolve  on  maintaining  his  possessions  by 
force  of  arms.  The  earliest  annals  of  Maryland  are 
defaced  by  the  accounts  of  a  bloody  skirmish  on  one  of 
the  rivers  near  the  Isle  of  Kent.  Several  lives  were  loSt 
in  the  affray ;  but  Clayborne's  men  were  defeated. 
Lord  Baltimore  afterwards  accused  them  of  "  piracy 
and  murder"  and,  in  1638,  Leonard  Calvert,  taking 
forcible  possession  of  Kent  Island,  executed  one  or  two 
persons  on  the  charge,  though  at  the  time  Clayhorne 
was  in  England, prosecuting  his  claims  before  the  king.'^ 

"When  a  colonial  assembly  was  next  convened,  it  JGSa. 
passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  Clayborne ;  as  if  he 
had  not  only  derided  the  powers  of  the  proprietary, 
but  had  scattered  jealousies  among  the  Indians,  and 
infused  a  spirit  of  disobedience  into  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent  Island,  Now  that  he  was  away,  his  estates  were 
seized,  and  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  laws,  which 
he  had  contemned  as  invalid.^  In  England,  Clayborne 
attempted  to  gain  a  hearing  for  his  wrongs  ;  and,  part- 
ly by  strong  representations,  still  more  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Alexander,  succeeded,  for  a  season,  in 
procuring  the  favorable  disposition  of  Charles.  But 
when  the  whole  affair  came  to  be  referred  to  the  com- 
missioners for  the  plantations,  it  was  found,  that,  on  i639 
received  principles,  the  right  of  the  king  to  confer  ^''"'' 
the  soil  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  could  not  be 


'  Chalmers,  310  and  532.      Bacon,  41.     Chalmers,    209,    210,    232.     Mc 

liis  Laws  at  Large,  makes  no  men-  Malion,  12.    S.  F.  Strcctcr'i  MS.  noles. 

jn  of  this  aasemlily.  =  Cbulmers,  210, 
^  Bozinan,  230-^282.    Burl:,  ii.  40, 
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CHAP,  controverted ;  that  the  eariier  license  to  traffic  did  not 
--V-L  vest  in  Claybonie  any  rights  whicii  were  valid  against 
the  charter ;  and  therefore  that  the  Isle  of  Kent  be- 
longed absolutely  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  alone  could 
permit  plantations  to  be  established,  or  commerce  with 
the  Indians  to  be  conducted,  within  the  limits  of  his 
territory.^ 

Yet  the  people  of  Maryland  were  not  content  wi(h 
vindicating  the  limits  of  their  province ;  they  were 
jealous  of  their  liberties.  The  charter  had  secured  to 
them  the  right  of  advising  and  approving  in  legislation. 
Did  Lord  Baltimore  alone  possess  the  right  of  origi- 
nating laws  ?  The  people  of  Maryland  rejected  the 
code  which  the  proprietary,  as  if  holding  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  proposing  statutes,  had  prepared  for  their 
government;  and,  asserting  their  equal  rights  of  legis- 
lation, tliey,  in  their  turn,  enacted  a  body  of  laws, 
which  they  proposed  for  the  assent  of  the  proprie- 
tary : — so  uniformly  active  in  America  was  the  spirit 
of  popular  liberty.  How  discreetly  it  was  exercised, 
cannot  now  be  known ;  for  the  laws,  which  were  then 
enacted,  were  never  ratified,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  found  in  the  provincial  records.® 
i(i39.  In  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  uniform  attachment  of  each 
colony  to  its  franchises  ;  and  popular  assemblies  burst 
every  where  into  life  with  a  consciousness  of  their  im- 
portance, and  an  immediate  capacity  for  efficient  legis- 
lation. The  first  assembly  of  Maryland  had  vindi- 
cated the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  ;  the  second  had 
asserted    its  claims  to  original  legislation ;    the  third, 

1  Bozman..t30— 5i4.     Chilmera,     Bozmiin,  2!)!)— 318,  and  324— ,123 
212.  y;W— aj-l.  McMahon,  145 

9  Bac-m,  Hj37.      ChaJmers,  311. 
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which  was  now  convened,  examined  its  obligations,  chap 
and,  llioiigli  not  all  its  acts  were  carried  through  the  -^^-^ 
forms  essentia!  to  their  validity,  it  yet  displayed  the  '^^^ 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  times  hy  framing  a  decla- 
ration of  riglits.  Acknowledging  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  the  English  monarch,  and  securing  to  Lord 
Baltimore  liis  prerogatives,  it  likewise  confirmed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  all  the  liberties  whicli  a'l 
Englishman  can  enjoy  at  home ;  establislied  a  system 
of  representative  government ;  and  asserted  for  the 
general  assemblies  in  the  province  all  such  powers  as 
may  be  exercised  by  the  commons  of  England.^  In- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  colonial  legislation  of 
Maryland,  the  body  representing  the  people,  in  its 
support  of  tlie  interests  and  civil  liberties  of  the  prov- 
ince, was  never  guilty  of  timidity  or  treacltery.*^  It  is 
strange  that  religious  bigotry  could  ever  stain  the 
statute-book  of  a  colony  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
freedom  of  conscience.  An  apprehension  of  some  re- 
mote danger  of  persecution  seems  even  then  to  have 
hovered  over  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and, 
at  this  session,  they  secured  to  their  church  its  rights 
and  liberties.  Those  rights  and  those  liberties,  it  is 
plain  from  the  charter,  could  be  no  more  than  the 
tranquil  exercise  of  the  Roman  worship.  The  con- 
stitution had  not  yet  attained  a  fixed  form ;  thus  far  it 
had  been  a  species  of  democracy  under  a  hereditary 
patriarch.  The  act'  constituting  the  assembly  marks 
the  transition  to  a  representative  government.  At 
this  session,  any  freeman,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
ihe  election,  might  attend  in  person ;  henceforward, 
lite  governor    might  summon    his   friends    by  special 
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ciiAp.  writ;  while  the  people  were  to  choose  as  many  dele- 

-'-~-  gates  as  "  the  freemen  should  think  good."  As  yet 
there  was  no  jealousy  of  power,  no  strife  for  place. 
While  these  laws  prepared  a  frame  of  government  for 
future  generations,  we  are  reminded  of  the  feebleness 
and  poverty  of  the  state,  where  the  whole  people  were 
obliged  to  contribute  to  "  the  setting  up  of  a  water- 
mill."i 

I6i0.  The  restoration  of  the  charter  of  the  London  com- 
pany would  have  endangered  the  separate  existence 
of  JIaryland ;  yet  we  have  seen  Virginia,  which  had 
ever  been  jeiiloas  of  the  division  of  its  territory,  defeat 
the  attempt  to  revive  the  corporation.  Meantime,  the 
Oct,  legislative  assembly  of  Maryland,  in  the  grateful  en- 
joyment of  happiness,  seasonably  guarded  the  tran- 
■quillity  of  the  province  against  the  perplexities  of  an 
"interim,"  by  providing  for  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Deputy  Goveraor. 
Commerce  also  was  fostered ;  and  tobacco,  the  staple 
of  the  colony,  subjected  to  inspection. 

1R42.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  inhabitants  recognized 
21."  Lord  Baltimore's  "  great  charge  and  solicitude  in  main- 
taining the  government,  and  protecting  them  in  their 
persons,  rights,  and  liberties ; "  and  therefore,  "  out  of 
desire  to  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude,"  they 
freely  granted  "such  a  subsidy  as  the  young  and  poor 
estate  of  the  colony  could  bear."^  Maryland,  for  all 
its  divisions,  was  the  abode  of  happiness  and  liberty. 
Conscience  was  without  restraint;  a  mild  and  liberal 
proprietary  conceded  every  measure  which  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  required ;  domestic  union,  a  happy  con- 
cert between  all  the  branches  of  government,  an  In- 
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creasing  emigration,  a-productive  commerce,  a  fertile  chai 
soil,  wblcii  Heaven  had  richly  favored  with  rivers  and  — — ^ 
deep  bays,  united  to  perfect  the  scene  of  colonial  feli-  ^^'^^ 
city  and  contentment     Ever  intent  on  advancing  the 
interests   of  his   colony,  Lord   Baltimore  invited  the 
Puritans  oi  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  to  Maryland, 
offering  them  lands  and  privileges,  and  "free  liberty  of 
religion  ;  "  but  Gibbons,  to  whom  he  had  forwarded  a 
commission,  was  "  so  wholly  tutored  in  the  New  Eng- 
land discipline,"  that  he  would  not  advance  the  wishes 
of  the   Irish  peer ;  and  the  people,  who  subsequently 
refused  Jamaica  and  Ireland,  were  not  now  tempted 
to  desert  iJie  Bay  of  Massachusetts    for  the  Chesa- 
peake.' 

Bat  secret  dangers  existed.  The  aborigines,  alarmed- 
at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Europeans,  vexed  at 
being  freijuentJy  overreached  by  their  cupidity,  com-  ^^^2 
menoed  hostilities;  for  the  Indians,  ignorant  of  the  1644 
remedy  of  redress,  always  plan  retaliation.  After  a 
war  of  frontier  aggressions,  marked  by  no  decisive 
events,  peace  was  reestablished  on  the  usual  terms 
of  submission  and  promises  of  friendship,  and  ren- 
dered durable  by  the  prudent  legislation  of  the 
assembly  and  the  firm  humanity  of  the  government. 
The  preemption  of  the  soil  was  reserved  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore, kidnapping  an  Indian  made  a  capital  offence, 
and  the  sale  of  arms  prohibited  as  a  felony.^  A  regu- 
lati(m  of  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  the  surest 
preventive  of  war  j  the  wrongs  of  an  individual  were 
ascribed  to  the  nation;  the  injured  savage,  ignorant 
of  peaceful  justice,  panted  only  for  revenge ;  and  thus 
the   obscure   villany  of  some   humble   ruffian,  whom 

'  Wimhrop,  ii.  HS,  149.  ^  Bacon,  1649,  c.  iii,  vi. 
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CHAP,  the  government  would  -willingly  punish  for  his  out- 
,„^  rages,  iniglit   involve    the  colony  in    the  horrors  of 

savage  warfure. 
1643  But  the  restless  Clayhorne,  urged,  perhaps,  by  the 
16i6.  conviction  of  having  been  wronged,  and  still  more  by 
the  hope  of  revenge,  proved  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy.  Now  that  the  civil  war  in  England  left 
nothing  to  be  hoped  from  royal  patronage,  he  declared 
for  the  popular  party,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
Ingle,  who  obtained  sufficient  notoriety  to  bo  pro- 
1644.  claimed  a  traitor  to  the  king,^  he  was  able  to  promote  a 
Jan.  rebellion.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  proprietary  frame 
of  government,  the  lord  paramount  eould  derive  phys- 
ical strength  and  resources  only  from  his  own  private 
fortunes,  or  from  the  willing  attachment  of  his  lieges.. 
His  power  depended  on  a  union  with  his  people.  In 
times  of  peace,  this  condition  wsls  eminently  favorable 
to  the  progress  of  liberty;  the  royal  governors  were 
often  able,  were  still  more  often  disposed,  to  use  op- 
pressive and  exacting  measures ;  the  deputies  of  the 
proprietaries  were  always  compelled  to  struggle  for  the 
assertion  of  the  interests  of  their  employer ;  they  could 
never  become  successful  aggressors  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Besides,  the  crown,  always  jealous  of  the 
immense  powers  which  had  been  carelessly  lavished  on 
the  proprietary,  was  usually  wiUing  to  favor  the  people 
in  every  reasonable  elfort  to  improve  their  condition,  or 
limit  the  authority  of  the  intermediate  sovereign.  At 
present,  when  the  commotions  in  England  left  every 
colony  in  America  almost  unheeded,  and  Virginia  and 
New  England  were  pursuing  a  course  of  nearly  inde- 
pendent legislation,  the  power  of  the  proprietary  was 

1  Bacon's  Preface.     Chalmers,  217. 
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almost  as  feeble  as  that  of  the  king.     Tlie  other  coIo-  chap 

nies  took  advantage  of  the  period   to  secure  and  ad 

vante    their    liberties;    in  Maryland,  the    eiTuct  was 
rather  to  encourage  the  insubordination  of  the  restless; 
and  Clayborne  was    able    to  excite    an  hisurrection.  1644 
Early  in  1645,   the  rebels  were  triumphant;    unpre- 1645 
[lared  for  an  attack,  the  governor  was  compelled  to  fly, 
and  more  than  a  year  elapsed   before  the  assistance  154G 
of  the  well-disposed  could  enable  him  to  resume  his 
power  and  restore  tranquilhty.     The  Insurgents  distin- 
guished the  period  of  their  dominion  by  disorder  and 
misrule,  and  most  of  the  records  were  then  lost  or  em- 
bezzled.'    Peace  was  confirmed  by  the  wise  clemency  ic47 
of  the  government;  the  oflbnces  of  the  rebelhon  were  jj^g 
concealed  by  a  genera!  amnesty ; "  and   the  province 
was  rescued,  though  not  without  expense,^  from  the 
distresses  and  confusion  which  had  followed  a  short 
hut  vindictive  and  successful  insurrection. 

The  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  par-  l64!i 
liament  advanced ;  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
seemed  about  to  confer  unlimited  power  in  England 
upon  the  Imbittered  enemies  of  the  Romish  church  ; 
and,  as  if  with  a  foresight  of  impending  danger,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  stay  its  approach,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Maryland,  with  the  earnest  concurrence 
of  their  governor  and  of  the  proprietary,  determined 
to  place  upon  their  statute-book  an  act  for  the  religious  Apnl 
frei^dom  which  had  ever  been  sacred  on  their  soil. 
"  And  whereas  the  enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  mat- 
ters of  religion" — such  was  the  sublime  tenor  of  a  part 
o(  the  statute — "  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  in  those  commonwealths  where  it 

'  Bar.on'a     Preface.      Chalmers,        ^  Bacon,  1G50,  c.  sxiv 
217,  aia     Burlt,  ii.  119.    McMa         3  Ibid.  1049.  c.  is. 
hoii,202 
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CHAP.  Las  been  practised,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and  peace- 
-- — ^  able  government  of  this  province,  and  the  better  to 
1C49  preserve  mutual  love  and  amity  among  the  inhabitants, 
no  person  within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Cluist,  shall  be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or 
discountenanced,  for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  tlie  free 
exercise  thereof."  Thus  did  the  early  star  of  religio\is 
freedom  appear  as  the  harbinger  of  day ;  though,  as  it 
iirst  gleamed  above  the  horizon,  its  light  was  colored 
and  obscured  by  the  mists  and  exhalations  of  morning. 
The  greatest  of  English  poets,  when  he  represents  the 
ground  teeming  with  living  things  at  the  word  of  the 
Creator,  paints  the  moment  when  the  forms,  so  soon 
to  be  instinct  with  perfect  life  and  beauty,  are  yet 
emerging  from  the  inanimate  earth,  and  when  but 

half  appeared 
The  tawny  iion  pawing  to  gel  free ; 

then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds, 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane. 

So  it  was  with  the  freedom  of  religion  in  the  United 
States.  The  clause  for  liberty  in  Maryland  extended 
only  to  Christians,  and  was  introduced  by  the  proviso, 
that  "  whatsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall 
deny  or  reproach  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  three 
persons  thereof,  shall  be  pnnishcd  with  death.'"  No 
where  in  the  United  States  is  religious  opinion  now 
deemed  a  proper  subject  for  penal  enactments.  The 
only  fit  punishment  for  error  is  refutation.  God  needs 
no  avenger  in  man.  The  fool-hardy  levity  of  sliallow 
infidelity  proceeds  from  a  morbid  passion  for  notoriety, 
or  the  malice  that  finds  pleasure  in  annoyance.     The 

1  Biicon,   ]64!),   c.   i.      "A   true    Langforil,  27— 32.     Compare  IT  am. 
copy  "  ff  tlie  iviiole  law  is  printed  by     mond's  Leali  anii  Rachel,  20,  'iL 
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laws  of  society  should  do  no  more  than  reprove  the  Cffip 
breach  of  its  decorum.  Blasphemy  is  the  crime  of  de-  ^^-^ 
spair.  One  hopeless  sulTerer  commits  suicide  ;  another 
curses  Divine  Providence  for  the  evil  whicli  is  in  the 
world,  and  of  which  he  cannot  solve  the  mystery 
The  best  medicine  for  intemperate  grief  is  compas- 
sion ;  the  keenest  rebuke  for  ribaldry,  contempt. 

liut  the  design  of  the  law  of  Maryland  was  un- 
doubtedly to  protect  freedom  of  conscience  ;  and,  some 
years  after  it  had  been  confirmed,  the  apologist  of  Lord 
Baltimore  could  assert,  that  his  government,  in  con- 
formity with  his  strict  and  repeated  injunctions,  had 
never  given  disturbance  to  any  person  in  Maryland  for 
matter  of  religion  ;  ^  that  the  colonists  enjoyed  freedom 
of  conscience,  not  less  than  freedom  of  person  and  es- 
tate, as  amply  as  ever  any  people  in  any  place  of  the 
world.^  The  disfranchised  friends  of  prelacy  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Puritans  from  Virginia,  were 
welcomed  to  equal  hberty  of  conscience  and  political 
rights  in  the  Roman  Catholic  province  of  Maryland.^ 

An  equal  union  prevailed  between  all  branches  of  1«50 
the  government  in  explaining  and  confirming  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  colony.  In  1642,  Robert  Vaughan,  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  burgesses,  had  desired, 
tliat  the  house  might  be  separated,  and  thus  a  negative 
secured  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Before 
1649,  this  change  had  taken  place ;  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  statute.^  The  dangerous  prerogative  of 
declaring  martial  law  was  also  limited  to  ihe  precincts 
of  the  cimp  and  the  garrison;*  and  a  perj>etual  act 
declared,  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  free-  . 

1  tiBngfurd,  11.  «  Bacon,  1649,  c.  xii.,  and  note 

a  IbitL  5.  lliSO,  c.  i. 

3  Chalmers,  219.  Langforii,  a       5  Bacon,  1G50,  c.  xxvi, 
Elanimond,  ^0. 
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CHAP,  men  of  the  province,  except  by  the  vote  of  their  dep- 
— -^  ulies  in  a  general  assembly.  "  The  strength  of  the 
l(i50  proprietary"  was  confidently  reposed  "in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.'"  Well  might  the  freemen  of 
Maryland  place  upon  their  records  a  declaration  of 
their  gratitude,  "as  a  memorial  to  all  posterities,"  and 
a  pledge  that  succeeding  generations  would  faithfully 
"remember"  the  care  and  industry  of  Lord  Balti- 
more in  advancing  "  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
colony."  ^ 

But  the  revolutions  in  England  could  not  but  affect 
the  destinies  of  the  colonies  ;  and  while  New  England 
and  Virgiuia  vigorously  advanced  their  liberties  under 
tlie  salutary  neglect,  Maryland  was  involved  in  the 
miseries  of  a  disputed  government.  The  people  were 
ready  to  display  every  virtue  of  good  citizens  ;  but 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  authority  to  which  obedi- 
ence was  due,  and  the  government,  which  had  been  a 
government  of  benevolence,  good  order,  and  toleration, 
was,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  soon  abandoned  to 
the  misrule  of  bigotry  and  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed 
sovereignty.  When  the  throne  and  the  peerage  had 
been  subverted  in  England,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  the  mimic  monarchy  of  Lord  Baltimore 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  When  hereditary 
power  had  ceased  in  the  mother  country,  might  it 
properly  exist  in  the  colony?  It  seemed  uncertain,  if 
the  proprietary  could  maintain  his  position ;  and  the 
scrupulous  Puritans  hesitated  to  take  an  unqualified 
oath  of  fealty,  with  which  they  might  be  unable  to 
comply.^  Englishmen  were  no  longer  lieges  of  a  sove- 
reign, but  members    of  a   commonwealih ;    and,  but 

'  Bacon,  IfhW,  C.  xxv  ■*  Strong's  Babylon's  Fall,  1  2. 
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for  the  claims  of  Baltimore,  Maryland  would  etjually  chap. 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  republican  liberty.  Great  as  was  -—-— - 
the  temptation  to  assert  independence,  it  would  not 
have  prevailed,  could  the  peace  of  the  province  have 
been  maintained.  But  who,  it  might  well  be  asked, 
was  the  sovereign  of  Maryland  ?  Her  "  beauty  and 
extraordinary  goodness "  had  been  to  her  a  fatal 
dowry ;  and  Maryland  was  claimed  by  four  separate 
aspirants.  Virginia'  was  ever  ready  to  revive  its 
lights  to  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  Clay- 
borne  had  already  excited  attention  by  his  persevering 
opposition  ;  ^  Charles  II.,  incensed  against  Lord  Balti- 
more for  his  adhesion  to  the  rebels  and  his  toleration 
of  schismatics,  had  issued  a  commission  to  Sir  William 
Davenant  ;^  Stone  was  the  active  deputy  of  Lord 
Baltimore ;  and  parliament  had  already  appointed  its 
commissioners. 

In  the  ordinance*  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  i(>50 
colonies,  Maryland  had  not  been  included ;  if  Charles 
II.  had  been  inconsiderately  proclaimed  by  a  tempo- 
rary officer,  the  offence  had  been  expiated ; "  and,  as 
assurances  had  been  given  of  the  fidelity  of  Stone  to 
the  commonwealth,  no  measures  against  iiis  authority 
were    designed.^     Yet    the    commissioners   were    in-  lesi 
structed  to  reduce  "  all  the  plantations  within  the  Bay     "^^ 
of  the  Chesapeake;"'  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
Clayborne  might  find  in  the  ambiguous  phrase.  Intend-  16Sf! 
ed  perhaps,  to  include  only  the  settlements  of  Virginia, 
a  sufficient  warrant  to  stretch  his  authority  to  Mary- 
land.     The    commissioners    accordingly    entered    the 
province  ;  and,  after  much  altercation  with  Stone,  de- 

1  Hazard,  1690—630.  McMahon,         ^  Hazard,  i.  6^6. 
i07,  308.  a  Mcftlahon,  203. 

^  Bacon,  1650,  c.  xvii.  ^  Laiigfbr<l,  6  and  7. 

3  Langford,  3, 4.  '  Thurloe,   i.    I!)8.      Ha7.iiiA,    i 

557.     Hammond,  aO.iil. 
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oiiAP.  priving  him  of  his  commission  from  Lord  Baltimore, 

— ^  and  changing  the  officers  of  the  province,  they  at  last 

1653.  estahhshed  a  compromise.      Stone,  with  three  of  his 
June.  ,,  :       ,  ,        , 

council,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  executive  power 

till  further  instructions  should  anive  from  England.' 
1G53.  The  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  threatent^d 
a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  Maryland ;  for, 
it  was  argued,  the  only  authority,  under  which  Bennett 
and  Clayborne  had  acted,  had  expired  with  the  body 
from  which  it  was  derived.^  in  consequence,  Stone, 
1651.  Hatton  and  his  friends,  reinstated  the  rights  of  Lord 
Baltimore  in  their  integi'ity;  displacing  all  oflicers  of 
the  contrary  party,  they  introduced  the  old  council,  and 
declared  the  condition  of  the  colony,  as  settled  by 
Bennett  and  Clayborne,  to  have  been  a  state  of  re- 
bellion.^ A  railing  proclamation  to  that  effect  was 
published  to  the  Puritans  in  their  church  meeting. 
The  measures  were  rash  and  ill  advised.  No  sooner 
July  did  Clayborne  and  his  colleague  learn  the  new  revolu- 
tion, than  they  hastened  to  Maryland ;  where  it  was 
immediately  obvious,  that  they  could  be  met  by  no 
effectual  resistance.  Unable  to  persuade  Stone,  "  in 
a  peaceable  and  loving  way,"  to  abandon  the  claims 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  they  yet  compelled  him  to  sun^en- 
der  his  commission  and  the  government  into  their 
hands.  This  being  done,  Clayborne  and  Bennett  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  ten  commissioners,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  Maryland  was  intrusted.'' 

Intolerance    followed  upon    this  arrangement ;    for 
parties  had  necessarily  become  identified  with  religious 

I  Stron^,3  and  3.     Langford,  7  1654,aaStronga3serts.    McMahon, 

cjid  8,    Bacon's  Preface,    McMa-  20C,  cltea  Haaard  doubtiiigly.    Ba- 

hon,  UOi,  305.     Chalmers,  1^.  con,  1054,  c.  xlv.     Hammond,  23. 

3  Langford,  10.     Strong,  a  *  Strong,  3,  4,  5.     Langford,  11, 

3  Strong,    3.      Hazard,    i.   69a  12.     McMahMi,   206.     Chalmeis 

llie  date  la  there  ](>53.    It  was  in  333. 
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sects;  and  Maryland  itself  was  the  prize  contended  ch a i' 

for.^     The  Puritans,  ever  the  friends  of  popular  liberty,  

hostile  to  monarchy,  and  equally  so  to  a  hereditary  pro-  '^^^^ 
prietary,  contended  earnestly  for  every  civU  liberty; 
but  had  neither  the  gratitude  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  government,  by  which  they  had  been  received  and 
fostered,  nor  magnanimity  to  continue  the  toleration, 
to  which  alone  they  were  indebted  for  their  residence 
in  the  colony.  A  new  assembly,  convened  at  Patux-  Oct 
ent,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell ;  but  it 
also  exasperated  the  whole  Romish  party  by  their 
wanton  disfranchisement.  An  act  concerning  religion 
confirmed  the  freedom  of  conscience,  provided  the  lib- 
erty were  not  extended  to  "  popery,  prelacy,^  or  li- 
centiousness "of  opinion.  Yet  Cromwell,  a  friend  to 
religious  toleration,  and  willing  that  the  different  sects, 
"  like  the  cedar,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,  should 
be  planted  in  the  wilderness  together,"  never  approved 
the  ungrateful  decree.  He  commanded  the  commis- 
sioners "  not  to  busy  themselves  about  religion,  but  to 
settle  the  civil  government."  ^ 

When  the  proprietary  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he 
was  indignant  at  the  want  of  firmness  which  his  lieu- 
tenant had  displayed.^  The  pretended  assembly  was 
esteemed  "illegal,  mutinous,  and  usurped;"  and  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  officers  determined,  under  the 
powers  which  the  charter  conferred,  to  vindicate  his 
supremacy.*  Towards  the  end  of  January,  on  the  ar-  1655 
rival  of  a  friendly  ship,  it  was  immediately  noised 
abroad,  that  his  patent  had  been  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
tector ;  and  orders  began  again  to  be  issued  for  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  his  authority.     Papists  and  others  ^ 

1  Hammond,  S3.     Sad  State  9.  *  Hazaiii,  i.  G£).     Strong, 

M  Bacon,  16M,  c.  iv  6  J^nngford,  i),  10. 

3  ('halmers,  'iSti.  6  Strung,  5 
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CHAP,  weie  commissioned  by  Stone  to  raise  men  in  arms; 
-— V--  and  the  leader.^  of  this  new  revolution  were  able  to 
1655  surprise  and  get  possession  of  the  provincial  records. 
Mar  They  marched,  also,  from  Patuxent  towai'ds  Anne 
Arundel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  republicans,  who  insist- 
ed on  naming  it  Providence.  The  inhabitants  of 
Providence  and  their  partisans  gathered  together  with 
the  zeal  that  belongs  to  the  popular  party,  and  with 
the  courage  in  which  Puritans  were  never  deficient. 
Vain  were  proclamations,  promises,  and  threats.  The 
party  of  Stone  was  attacked  and  utterly  discomfited  ; 
he  himself,  with  others,  was  taken,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  death  but  for  the  respect  and  affection 
borne  liim  by  some  among  the  insurgents  whom  he 
had  formerly  welcomed  to  Maryland.  He  was  kept  a 
prisoner  during  part  of  the  administration  of  Crom- 
well ;i  while  three  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province, 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  council  of  war,  were  pres- 
ently executed.^ 

A  friend  to  Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  the  prov- 
ince, begged  of  the  protector  no  other  boon  than 
that  he  would  "  condescend  to  settle  the  country  by 
declaring  his  determinate  will."^  And  yet  the  same 
causes  which  led  Cromwell  to  neglect  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  Virginia,  compelled  him  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  disturbances  in  Maryland.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  respected  the  rights  of  property  of 
Lord  Baltimore ;  on  the  other,  he  protected  his  own  po- 
litical partisans,  corresponded  with  his  commissioners, 
and  expressed  no  displeasure  at  their  exercise  of  power.* 

i  On    this    occasion   were   pub-  Hazard,  i.  631—6^8,  and  699  Km ; 

Med    Strongs   Bibyloia  Fall  in  BacunsPref. 
Marjland  and  Laii_lord&  Just  aid  Hammond,  22,  23. 

Clear  Refutation  oT  a  bcandalou?         3  Barber,  in  Langford,  13. 
Paiiphlet,   entitled   Bibjl  ns  tail         4  Thurloe,   i.    TM,   and    iv.   5.5. 

m     Marjland      Utj        Both     are  H^7^r  I  i  5'J-l,  quotes  but  one  oi  the 


,  McMahon  iQ7 


Hanunond,  34. 
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The  rifrht  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  remained,  chap, 
theriifore,  a  disputed  question.     Fuller,  Preston,  and  the  — .-»- 
others,  appointed  by  Clayhorne,  actually  possessed  au- 
thority; while  Lord  Baltimore,  with  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  tiie  protector,  commissioned  ^  Josias  Fendali  to    juiy 
appear  as  his  lieutenant.     Fendali  had,  the  preceding 
year,  been  engaged  in  exciting  an  insurrection,  under 
pretence  of  instructions  from  Stone;  he  now  appear- 
ed   as   an    open    but   unsuccessful    insurgent.     Little   SepL 
is  known  of  his  "disturbance,"  except  that  it  occa- 
sioned a  heavy  public  expenditure.^ 

Yet  the  confidence  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  continued 
to  Fendali,  who  received  anew  an  appointment  to  the     la' 
government  of  the  province.     For  a  season,  there  was 
a    divided   rule;    Fendali    was  acknowledged   by  the  1658 
Catholic  party  in  the  city  of  St.  Mary's ;  and  the  com- 
missioners were  sustained  by  the  Puritans  of  St.  Leon- 
ard's.    At   length,    the    conditions    of  a   compromise 
were  settled;  and  the  government  of  the  whole  prov-    Mar. 
iiice  was  surrendered  to  the  agent  of  the  proprietary. 
Permission  to  retain  arms ;  an  indemnity  for  arrears ; 
relief  from  the  oath  of  fealty  ;  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  acts  and  orders  of  the  recent  Puritan  assemblies ; — 
these  were  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  prove  the 
influence  of  the  Puritans.^ 

Fendali  was  a  weak  and  impetuous  man  ;  but  I  can- 
not find  any  evidence  that  his  administration  was 
stained  by  injustice.  Most  of  the  statutes  enacted 
during  his  government  were  thought  worthy  of  being 
perpetuated.  The  death  of  Cromwell  left  the  condi- 
tion of  England  uncertain,  and  might  well  difiiise  a 
gloom   through    the    counties    of  Maryland.     For  ten 


1  McMahon,311.                             McMahon,  2]1,  an.l  (V 

micil   Frc- 

»  Bacon,  1()37,  o.  viii.                         ceedings,  in  McMnh.m.  ti 

uto  to  14 

S  Baco.i'3  Preface,  and  1G58.  c.  L 
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CHAP,  yuats  the  unhappy'  province  had  boeii    distracted    bj 

— '^  dissensions,  of  which  the  root  had  consisted  in  the 
claims  that  Baltimore  had  always  asserted,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  establish.  What  should  now  he 
done?  England  was  in  a  less  settled  condition  than 
ever.  Would  the  son  of  Cromwell  permanently  hold 
the  place  of  his  father?  Would  Charles  II.  be  restor- 
ed ?  Did  new  revolutions  await  the  colony  ?  new 
strifes  with  Virginia,  the  protector,  the  proprietary, 
the  king?     Wearied  with  long  convulsions,  a  general 

J660.  assembly  saw  no  security  but  in  asserting  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  constituting  tlie  government  on  the 

Mar.  expression  of  (heir  will.  Accordingly,  just  one  day 
before  that  memorable  session  of  Virginia,  when  the 
people  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  adopted  a  similar 
system  of  independent  legislation,  the  representatives 
of  Maryland,  convened  in  the  house  of  Robert  Slye, 
voted  themselves  a  lawful  assembly,  without  depend- 
ence on  any  other  power  in  the  province.  The  bur- 
gesses of  Virginia  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  elec- 
tion of  the  council ;  the  burgesses  of  Maryland  refused 
to  acknowledge  tlie  rights  of  the  body  claiming  to  be 
an  upper  house.  In  Virginia,  Berkeley  yielded  to  the 
public  will ;  in  Maryland,  Fendall  permitted  the  power 
of  the  people  to  be  proclaimed.  The  representatives 
of  Maryland,  having  thus  successfully  settled  the 
government,  and  hoping  for  tranquillity  after  years  of 
storms,  passed  an  act,  making  it  felony  to  disturb  the 
order  which  tliey  had  established.  No  authority  would 
henceforward  be  recognized,  except  the  assembly,  and 
the  king  of  England.'  The  light  of  peace  promised  to 
dawn  ui)on  the  province. 

'  Bacon,  1659-()0.  McMahon,  historiM  ia  remarkably  ternjieratE. 
2ia.  Chalmers,  2U,  235.  Griffith,  All  oLhora  have  been  unjust  lu  Uie 
18.     Rboling,  V.  70y.     The  German     legislature  of  Maryland. 
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Thus  was  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  at  tlie  epoch  of  chap. 
the  restoration,  In  full  possession  of  liberty,  basiid  upon  — ^ 
the  practical  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  ^^'5'* 
Like  Virginia,  it  had  so  nearly  completed  its  institu- 
tions, that,  till  the  epoch  of  its  final  separation  from 
England,  it  hardly  made  any  further  advances  towards 
freedom  and  independence. 

Men  love  liberty,  even  if  it  be  turbulent;  and  the 
colony  had  increased,  and  flourished,  and  grown  rich, 
in  spite  of  domestic  dissensions.  Its  population,  in 
1660,  is  variously  estimated  at  eight  thousand,'  and  at 
twelve  thousand.*  The  country  was  dear  to  its  inhab- 
itants. There  they  desired  to  spend  the  remnant  of 
their  lives ;  there  they  coveted  to  make  their  graves.^ 

1  Fuller's  Worthies,  Ed.  1662.      s  Chulmets,  '£iG.      3  Hammond,  25 

VOL.  I.  34 
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THE   PILGRIMS. 


CHAP       The  settlement  of  New  En£r!and  was  a  result  of 
VIII.  ° 

— —  (he  Reformation  ;^  not  of  the  contest  between  the  new 

opinions  and  the  authority  of  Rome,  but  of  implacable 
differences  between  Protestant  dissenters  and  the  es- 
tablished Anglican  church. 

Who  will  venture  to  measure  the  consequences  of 
actions  by  the  apparent  humility  or  the  remoteness  of 
their  origin  ?  The  mysterious  influence  of  that  Power 
which  enchains  the  destinies  of  states,  overruling  the 
decisions  of  sovereigns  and  the  forethought  of  states- 
men,.often  deduces  the  greatest  events  from  the  least 
commanding  causes.  A  Genoese  adventurer,  discover- 
ing America,  changed  the  commerce  of  the  world;  an 
obscure  German,  inventing  the  printing-press,  ren- 
dered possible  the  universal  diffusion  of  increased  in- 
telligence ;  an  Augustine  monk,  denouncing  indul- 
gences, Introduced  a  schism  in  religion,  and  changed 
the  foundations  of  European  politics  ;  a  young  French 
refugee,  skilled  alike  in  theology  and  civil  law,  in  tlie 
duties  of  magistrates  and  the  dialectics  of  religious 
controversy,  entering  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  con- 
forming its  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  the  princi[)!es  of 
rejiublican  simplicity,  established  a  party,  of  which 
Englishmen  became  members,  and  New  England  the 

>  Hcercn,  i.  102,  HI3 
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asylum.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  miiul  iVdin  rr-  "^'^f.^ 
ligious  despotism  led  directly  to  iiiquiiies  into  die  nature  — -~ 
of  civil  government;  and  the  docmnes  of  popular  lib- 
erty, which  sheltered  their  infancy  in  the  wildernesses 
of  the  newly-discovered  continent,  within  the  short 
space  of  two  centuries,  have  infused  themselves  into 
the  life-blood  of  every  rising  state  from  Labrador  to 
('hili,  have  erected  outposts  on  the  Oregon  and  in  Li- 
beria, and,  making  a  proselyte  of  e  ilightened  France. 
have  disturbed  all  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe, 
bv  awakening  the  public  mind  to  resistless  action,  from 
the  shores  of  Portugal  to  the  palaces  of  the  czars. 

The  trading  company  of  the  west  of  England,  in-  KiOfi 
corporated  in  the  same  patent  with  Virginia,  possessed 
too  narrow  resources  or  too  little  enterprise  for  success 
in  establishing  colonies.  The  Spaniards,  affecting  an 
exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  the  seas  of  the  new 
hemisphere,  captured  and  confiscated  a  vessel'  which  Nov 
Popham,  the  chief  justice  of  England,  and  Gorges,  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  had,  with  some  others,  etpiipped 
for  discovery.  But  a  second  and  almost  simultaneous 
expedition  from  Bristol  encountered  no  disasters ;  and 
the  voyagers,  on  their  return,  increased  public  confi- 
dence, by  renewing  the  favorable  reports  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  visited.^  The  spirit  of  adventure 
was  not  suffered  to  slumber ;  the  lord  chief  justice  dis- 
played persevering  vigor,  for  his  honor  was  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  company  which  his  influence  had 
contriiiuted  to  establish;  Gorges,^  the  comjianion  and 
friend  of  Raleigh,  was  still  reluctant  to  surrender  his 

»  I'urcliBB,  iv.  1897  and  1832,  and  3  The  name  of  Gnriros  occurs  in 

ff.     Goa-es'  Ufiufe  N.irrati.m,  c.  jv.  Hiiriie,  c.  xliv.;  l.insri.Vil.  nii.  440. 

Prince'slM.K.  Qimriiilngiy,  113, 114.  Coiniwire    B«lkiii.|.'M    ltii.|iriifHiy,   L 

iMasM.  FliaUCull.  ix.3,4.  3J7— :ir>4.      (Ii.rges     was    uver    9 

s  Gurges,  c;.  v,  li.                     ,  sincere  royaliMt. 
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CHAP  sanguine  hopes  of  fortune  and  domains  in  Ameiica; 

^  and,  in  the  next  year,  two  ships  were  despatched  to 

lti07.  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by  Raleigh  Gilbert, 
and  bearing  emigrants  for  a  plantation  under  the  pres- 
idency of  George  Popham.'  After  a  tedious  voyage, 
Aug.  tlie  adventurers  reached  tlie  coast  of  America  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and,  offering  public  thanks  to 
God  for  their  safety,  began  their  settlement  under  the 
auspices  of  religion,  with  a  government  framed  as  if 
for  a  permanent  colony.  Rude  cabins,  a  storehouse, 
and  some    slis;ht  fortifications,  were  rapidly  prepared, 

Dec.  and  the  ships  sailed  for  England,  leaving  forty-five 
**■  emigrants  in  the  plantation,  which  was  named  St. 
George.  But  the  winter  was  intensely  cold ;  the  na- 
tives, at  first  friendly,  became  restless;  the  store- 
house caught  file,  and  part  of  the  provisions  was  con- 
sumed ;  the  emigrants  grew  weary  of  their  solitude ; 
they  lost  Popham,  their  president,  "the  only.one**  of 
the  company  that  died  there ; "  the  ships  which  re- 

1608.  visited  the  settlement  with  supplies,  brought  news  of 
the  death  of  the  chief  justice,  the  most  vigorous  friend 
of  the  setilcniLMit  in  England;  and  Gilbert,  the  sole  in 
command  at  St.  George,  had,  by  the  decease  of  his 
brother,  become  heir  to  an  estate  which  invited  his 
presence.  So  the  plantation  was  abandoned;  and 
the  colonists,  returning  to  England,  "  did  coyne  many 
excuses,"  and  sought  to  conceal  their  own  deficiency 
of  spirit  by  spreading  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
rugged  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  inhospitable  sever- 

1  Gorges,  c.  vu.  viii.  ix.    Purchas,  looked  at  tht  mtmerous  graves   of 

IV.     isad.      Siiiith,    ii.     ITS — 175,  the  deadf  drawing  on  hia  imagina- 

Beiknau,    i,    liTtti-AVii.      i.   Mass.  tion  for  em  belli  shmenls.     Compare 

Hist   Col!.   L  S.1I,  asa.    William-  ii.  Mass.  HisU  Co)!,  ix.  4.     Chal- 

aon'a  History  of  Mnine,  L  197—^03.  mers,  79,  names  amonf;  those  who 

Pnnce,  I  Hi,  117,  118,  119.    Hub-  died,    "Gilbert,   theu    chief "—aji 

bald's  N.  E.  Si,37.  error. 

s  Chalmers,   79,  writea,  "Thty 
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ity  of  die  climate.'  But  the  Plymouth  company  was  chap 
dissatisfied  with  their  pusillanimity ;  Gorges  esteemed  — ^ 
it  a  weakness  to  be  frightened  at  a  blast.  The  idea 
of  a  settlement  in  these  northern  latitudes  was  no 
longer  terrific.  The  American  fisheries  also  constitu- 
ted a  prosperous  and  well-established  business.  Three 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  French  had  been  settled 
in  their  huts  at  Port  Royal';  and  the  ships  which  car- 
ried tlie  English  from  the  Kennebec  were  on  the 
ocean  at  the  same  time  with  the  little  squadron  of  tlie 
French,  who  succeeded  in  building  Quebec,  the  very 
summer  in  which  Maine  was  deserted. 

The  fisiieries  and  the  fur-trade  were  not  relinquish- 
ed ;  vessels  were  annually  employed  in  traffic  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  once,^  at  least,  perhaps  oftener,  a  part 
of  a  ship's  company  remained  during  a  winter  on  the 
American  coast.  But  new  hopes  were  awakened,  ^pni 
when  Smith, — who  had  already  obtained  distinction  in 
Virginia,  and  who  had,  with  rare  sagacity,  discovered, 
and,  with  unceasing  firmness,  asserted,  that  coloni- 
zation was  the  true  policy  of  England, — with  two  ships, 
set  sail  for  the  coast  north  of  the  lands  granttid  by 
the  Virginia  patent.  The  expedition  was  a  private^ 
adventure  of  "  four  merchants  of  London  and  him- 
self," and  was  very  successful.  The  freights  were 
profitable;  the  health  of  the  mariners  did  not  suffer; 
and  the  whole  voyage  was  accomplished  in  less  than 
seven  months.  While  the  sailors  were  busy  with  their 
hooks  and  lines,  Smith  examined  the  shores  from  the 
Peiioliscot  to  Cape  Cod,  prepared  a  map  of  the  coast,* 

•  Sir  W.  Alexander's  Map  of  outh  company.     See  Smith,  in  iiL 

New  England,  SO.  Muss.  HisL  Coll,  ill.  ID;  and  in  hia 

a  Gorgf^a,  c.  X.     Prince,  119.  Hislorie,  ii.  175,  ITG;    P'lrchia,  iv 

3  Clialiuers,  30,  erroneously  at-  18^8. 
tributes  tlui  expedition  to  the  Plyra-        ^  Map,  iniii.  fllaas.  Hist,  Co)!,  iii. 
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CHAP  and  named  the  country  New  England, — a  title  which 
— ~-^  Prince  Charles  confirmed.  The  French  could  boast, 
with  truth,  that  New  France  had  been  colonized  be- 
fore New  England  obtained  a  name  ;  Port  Rojai  was 
older  than  Plymouth,  Quebec  than  Boston.  Yet  the 
voyage  was  not  free  from  crime.  After  Smith  had  de- 
parted for  England,  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  the 
second  ship,  kidnapped  a  large  party  of  Indians,  and, 
sailing  for  Spain,  sold  "  the  poor  mnocents '  into 
slavery.  It  is  singular  how  good  is  educed  from  evil : 
one  of  the  number,  escaping  from  captivity,  made  his 
way  to  London,  and,  in  1619,  was  restored  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  subsequently  became  an  interpreter 
for  English  emigrants.' 
1616.  Encouraged  by  commercial  success,  Smith  next 
endeavored,  in  the  employment  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  of  friends  in  London,  members  of  the 
Plymouth  company,  to  establish  a  colony.  Sixteen 
men*"  were  all  whom  the  adventurers  destined  for  the 
occupation  of  New  England.  The  attempt  was  un- 
successful. Smith  was  forced  by  extreme  tempests  to 
return.  Again  renewing  his  enterprise,  he  suflered 
from  the  treachery  of  his  companions,  and  was,  at  last, 
intercepted  by  French  pirates.  His  ship  was  taken 
away;  he  himself  escaped  alone,  in  an  open  boat, 
from  the  harbor  of  Rochelle.^  The  severest  privations 
in  a  new  settlement  would  have  been  less  wearisome, 
than  the  labois  «hich  his  enthusiasm  now  prompted 
hmi  to  undtuake.     Hiving    published  a  map    and  a 

I  bmilli's    De'Jcription    of    New  s  Willinmson's    Maine,    i.    UVi 

EnglJnil,>l7     bimtliB  (jeneralUIis-  The  leariiod  and  veri?  Biiliiablo  hist- 

tone,  ii    I/fl.     Murtun's  Memorial,  l»rian  of  Maine  confotirids  this  de- 

55,  and  Dnvis  on   Mortiin.     Pnnce,  sign  of  Smith   to   fount!   a   colony 

139      Monn's  Relation,  in  t   M   M.  with   hia  previous  voyage  for  trade 

Coll       I      'i  in.     PKiinUun  of    N.  and  discovery. 

England,  in  u   Ma»  Hi-t  CoU  ix.  3  Sniith,  ii. '205— 91.');  and  In  m 

6.  7  Mass.  Hist.  Cod.  iii.  ao,  at. 
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description  of  New  England,  he  spent  many  months'  chap 

in  visiting  the  merchants  and  gentry  of  tlie  west  of '• 

England,  to  excite  their  zeal  for  enterprise  in  America  :  '617 
he  proposed  to  the  cities,  mercantile  profits,  to  bis 
realized  in  short  and  safe  voyages ;  to  the  noblemen, 
vast  dominions ;  from  men  of  small  means,  his  ear- 
nestness concealed  the  hardships  of  emigrants,  and, 
upon,  the  dark  ground,  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  fortune  by  colonial  industry,  of 
the  abundance  of  game,  the  delights  of  unrestrained 
liberty;  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  "angling  and 
crossing  the  sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle,  over  the  silent 
streams  of  a  calm  sea."^  The  attention  of  the  west- 
ern company  was  excited ;  they  began  to  form  vast 
plans  of  colonization ;  Smith  was  appointed  admiral 
of  the  country  for  life ;  and  a  renewal  of  the  letters 
patent,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  possessed  by 
the  southern  company,  became  an  object  of  eager  so- 
licitation. But  a  new  charter  was  not  obtained  with-  i6l& 
out  vigorous  opposition.  "Much  difference  there  was 
betwixt  the  Londoners  and  the  Westcrlings,"  ^  since 
each  party  strove  to  engross  all  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  America  ;  while  the  interests  of  the  nation 
were  boldly  sustained  by  others,  who  were  desirous 
that  no  monopoly  should  be  conceded  to  either  com- 
l>any.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Virginia  corporation,* 
and  a  transient  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  country, 
i;ould  delay,  but  not  defeat,  a  measure  that  was  sus- 
tained by  the  personal  favorites  of  the  monarch.  After 
Iwo  years'  entreaty,  the  ambitious  adventurers  gained  I6aa 
every  thmg  which  they  had  solicited  ;  and  King  James  y^'* 
issued  to  forty  of  his  subjects,  some  of  them  members 

1  Smitn,  ii.  218.  21.   Hubbard,  84, 85.   Gorgoe.   Pur- 

a  IbiJ.  Historic,  ii.  201.  chns,  iv.  1830,  1831. 

3  Ibid,  in  ill.  Moss.  iJisL  Coll.  lii.        ^  Stith.  185.    Hazard,  i.  3D0 
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CHAP,  of  his  household  and  his  government,  the  most  wealthy 

and  jiowerful  of  the  English  nobility,  a  patent,'  which 

'^20  jji  American  annals,  and  even  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  but  one  parallel.  The  adventurers  and  their 
successors  were  incorporated  as  "  The  Council  estab- 
lished at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  foi  the 
planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  New  England, 
in  America."  The  territory  conferred  on  the  paten- 
tees in  absolute  property,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction, 
the  sole  powers  of  legislation,  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  and  all  forms  of  government,  extended,  in 
breadth,  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and,  in  length,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  the  inhabited  British 
possessions  to  the  north  of  the  United  States,  all  New 
England,  New  York,  half  of  New  Jersey,  very  nearly 
all  Pennsylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
west  of  these  states,  comprising,  and,  at  the  time, 
believed  to  comprise,^  much  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles,  and  capable  of  sustaining  far  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  were,  by  a  single 
signature  of  King  James,  given  away  to  a  corporation 
within  the  realm,  composed  of  hut  forty  individuals. 
The  grant  was  absolute  and  exclusive :  it  conceded 
the  land  and  islands  ;  the  rivers  and  the  harbors  ;  the 
mines  and  the  fisheries.  Without  the  leave  of  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  not  a  ship  might  sail  into  a  har- 
bor from  Newfoundland  to  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia ; 
not  a  skin  might  be  purchased  in  the  interior;  not  a 
fish  might  be  caught  on  the  coast ;  not  an  emigrani 
might  tread  the  soil.     No  regard  was  shown  for  the 

'-  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  i.  546  iii.  31,  estimntea  the  land   at   jne 

— 567.     Hazard,  L 103— 118.    Bay-  million    one   hundred    and   Iwentj 

lies,  i.   ICO — 185.     Compare   Hub-  thousand  square  miles— a  compata 

bard,  c.  xxx. ;  Chalmers,  81—85.  tion  far  below  tlie  truth. 

a  Smith,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
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the  colony;  they  were  to  be  ruled,  without  their  own  ^ 
consent,  by  the  corporation  in  England.  The  patent  1620 
favored  only  the  cupidity  of  the  proprietors,  and 
possessed  all  the  worst  features  of  a  commercial  mo- 
nopoly. A  royal  proclamation  was  soon  issued,  en- 
forcing its  provisions ;  and  a  revenue  was  already 
considered  certain  from  an  onerous  duty  on  all  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  American  fisheries.'  The  re- 
sults which  gTcw  out  of  the  concession  of  this  charter, 
form  a  new  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  that  mys- 
terious connection  of  events  by  which  Providence  leads 
to  ends  that  human  councils  had  not  conceived.  The 
patent  left  the  emigrants  at  the  mercy  of  the  unre- 
strained power  of  the  corporation ;  and  it  was  under 
concessions  from  that  plenary  power,  confirmed,  in- 
deed, by  the  English  monarch,  that  institutions  the 
most  favorable  to  colonial  liberty  were  established. 
The  patent  yielded  every  thing  to  the  avarice  of  the 
corporation ;  the  very  extent  of  the  grant  rendered  it 
of  little  value.  The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation, 
incensed  at  the  concession  of  vast  monopolies  by  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  immediately  prompt- 
ed the  house  of  commons  to  question  the  validity  of  I(i3l 
the  grant ; "  and  the  French  nation,  whose  traders  had  as, 
been  annually  sending  home  rich  freights  of  furs,  while 
the  English  were  disputing  about  charters  and  com- 
missions, derided  the  tardy  action  of  the  British 
monarch  in  bestowing  lands  and  privileges,  which  their 
own  sovereign,  seventeen  years  before,  had  appropria- 
ted.^   The  patent  was  designed  to  hasten  plantations, 

1  Smith,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist  ColL    mentary  Debates,  IGZO-l,  i.  StiO 
lii.  32.    Smith,  ii.  963.  318,  319. 

9  Chalmers,   100—102.      Parlia-         3  iii.  Maaa.  Hist  Coll.  iii.  20. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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CHAP,  in  the  belief  that  men  would  eagerly  throng  to  the 

'v-L  coast,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
council;  and,  in  fact,  adventurers  were  delayed, 
through  fear  of  infringing  the  rights  of  a  powerful 
company.^  While  the  English  monopolists  were 
wrangling  about  their  exclusive  privileges,  llie  first 
permanent  colony  on  the  soil  of  New  England  was 
established  without  the  knowledge  of  the  corporation, 
and  without  the  aid  of  ICing  James. 

The  Reformation  in  England — an  event  which  had 
been  long  and  gradually  prepared  among  the  people 
by  the  opinions  and  followers  of  Wickliffe,  and  in  the 
government  by  increasing  and  successful  resistance  to 
the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — was  at 
length  abruptly  established  during  the  reign  and  in 
conformity  with  the  passions  of  a  despotic  monarch. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment,® far  from  being  tlie  cause  of  the  separation  from 
Rome,  was  one  of  its  latest  fruits.  Luther  was  more 
dogmatical  than  his  opponents;  though  the  deep 
philosophy  with  which  his  mind  was  imbued,  repelled 
the  use  of  violence  to    efiect  conversion  in  religion. 

]5ay.  He  was  wont  to  protest  against  propagating  reform  by 
persecution  and  massacres ;  and,  with  wise  modera- 
tion, an  admirable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a 
familiar  and  almost  ludicrous  quaintness  of  expression, 
he  would  deduce  from  his  great  principle  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  freedom 

1553   of  conscience.^     Yet  Calvin,  many  years  after,  anxious- 

'  iii.   Mass.   Hist   Coll.   iii.    ^.  3  Nollem  vi  et  csede  pro  evan- 

Smlth,  ii.  963.  gelio  certan.      Compare  the  pae- 

3  Under  Edward  VI.  intolerance  sages  from  Luthers  Seven  Sermona 
sanctioned  by  law.  See  Ryraer,  delivered  in  March,  152fJ,  at  Wit- 
xv.  183.950,  underElizabeth.  Ry-  tenberg,  quoted  in  Pla  ick'a  Ges- 
mer,  xv.  740  and  741.  Compare  chiohte  des  Protests ntiso hen  Leijr 
Lingaxd,  vii.  28C,  287;  Hallam'a  begrifft,  ii.  G8— 72.  Sumnia  sum  ma- 
England,  i.  130, 131, 132, 13a  mm!     Prcdigen    wjl5   icha,   sagpii 
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ly  engaged  in  dispelling  ancient  superstitions,  was  still  chap 
fearful  of  the  results  of  skeptical  reform,  and,  in  his  — ^ 
opinions  on  heresy  and  its  punishment,  shared  the  un- 
happy error  of  his  time. 

In  England,  so  far  was  the  freedom  of  private  in- 
(juiry  from  being  recognized  as  a  right,  the  means  of  1534 
forming  a  judgment  on  religious  subjects  was  denied 
'J'he  art  of  supremacy,^  which  effectually  severed  the  ^'"' 
English  nation  from  the  Roman  see,  contained  no 
clause  favorable  to  religious  liberty.  It  was  but  a 
vindication  of  the  sovereign  franchise  of  the  English 
monarch  against  foreign  interference  ;  it  did  not  aim  at 
enfranchising  the  English  chm-ch,  far  less  the  English 
people,  or  the  English  mind.  The  king  of  England 
became  the  pope  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  heresy 
was  still  accounted  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.^  The 
right  of  correcting  errors  of  religious  faith  became,  by 
the  suffrage  of  parliament,  a  branch  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  and,  as  active  minds  among  the  people  were 
continually  proposing  new  schemes  of  doctrine,  a  stat- 
ute, tdike  arrogant  in  its  pretensions  and  vindictive  in 
Its  menaces,  was,  after  great  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment,^ enacted  "for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions."''  1530 
All  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  were  asserted,  ex- 
cept the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  pope  could  praise 
Henry  VIII.  for  orthodoxy,  while  he  excommunicated 

will  iohs,  schreibcn  will  ichs,  aber  StatDtcs,  Mi.  460 — 47].    96  Henry 

zwingen,  dringen  mit  Gewalt  will  VIII,  c.  i.  ill.  xiii.     Statutes,  iii. 

ich  ni'jmand ;  Bcnn  dor  Glaube  will  493,  493— 1U9.  508,  509.     Lingard, 

wilUg.ungenothigtundohne  Zwang  jv.  ae&— 270,  and  vi.  281—283. 

aiigonommen  werden.    I  have  quo-  ^  Henry,  xii,  53.    Turner,  ii.j349 

ted  these  words,  which  are  in  har-  — 353.    Mackintoahj  ii.  147 — 150. 

mony  with  Luther's  doctrines  and  3  Strype's  Memonals,  i.  352. 

bis  works,  as  a  reply  to  those,  who,  *  31  Heniy  VIII.,  c.  xiv.    Stat- 

erroneouBly  charge  the  ^eat  Ger-  utes,   iii.   73S> — 743.      Lingard,   vi. 

man  reformer  with  favoring  perse-  380 — 386.     Bossuet,  Hist,  dcs  Va- 

sutioiL  riations,  L  vii.  c.  xxiv. — ;il.     Henry. 

1  25  Henry  VHI^  c.  xix.  xx.  xxL  xu.  84. 
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CHAP,  him  for  disobedience.     He  commended  to  the  waver- 

ing  emperor  the  English  sovereign    as    a    model    foi 

soundness  of  belief,  and  anathematized  him  only  foi 
contumacy.^  It  was  Henry's  pride  to  defy  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  yet  to  enforce  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  church.  He  was  as  tenacious 
of  his  reputation  for  Catholic  orthodoxy,  as  of  his  claini 
to  spiritual  dominion.  He  disdained  submission,  and 
detested  heresy. 

Nor  was  Henry  VHI.  slow  to  sustain  his  new  pre- 
rogatives. He  rejected  the  advice  of  the  commons,  as 
of  "  brutes  and  inexpert  folks,"  of  men  as  unfit  to 
advise  him  as  "blind  men  are  to  judge  of  colors."^ 
According  to  ancient  usage,  no  sentence  of  death, 
awarded  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  until  a  writ  had  been  obtained  from  the 
king.  The  regulation  had  been  adopted  in  a  spirit  of 
mercy,  securing  to  the  temporal  authorities  the  power 
of  restraining  persecution.^  The  heretic  might  appeal 
from  the  atrocity  of  the  priest  to  the  mercy  of  the  sove- 
reign. But  now,  what  hope  could  remain,  when 
the  two  authorities  were  united ;  and  the  law,  which 
had  been  enacted  as  a  protection  of  the  subject,  was 
become  the  powerful  instrument  of  tyranny !  The 
establishment  of  the  English  church  under  the  king, 
was  inexorably  sustained.  No  virtue,  no  eminence, 
conferred  security.  Not  the  forms  of  worship  merely, 
but  the  minds  of  men,  were  declared  subordinate  to  tiie 
government;  faith,  not  less  than  ceremony,  was  to 
vary  with  the  acts  of  parliament.  Death  was  de- 
nounced against  the  Catholic  who  denied  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  the  Protestant  who  doubted  his  creed 

I  Fra  Paolo,  i.  8a.  a  Herbert's  Heniy  VIH.,  418,  419. 
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Had  Luther  been  an  Etigllshmaii,  he  might  have  per-  chap. 
ishod  by  fire.^  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Henry  re-  — ^ 
vokud  the  general  permission  of  reading  the  Scriplnres, 
and  limited  the  privilege  to  merchants  and  nobles. 
He  always  adhered  to  his  old  religion;^  he  believed 
its  most  extravagant  doctrines  to  the  last,  and  died  in 
the  Roman,  rather  than  in  the  Protestant  faitli.^  But 
ihe  awakening  intelligence  of  a  great  nation  could  not 
be  terrified  into  a  passive  lethargy.  The  environs  of 
the  court  displayed  no  resistance  to  the  capricious 
monarch ;  a  subservient  parliament  yielded  him  ab- 
solute authority  in  religion  j''  but  the  advancing  genius 
of  the  age,  even  though  it  sometimes  faltered  in  its 
progress  along  untried  paths,  steadily  demanded  the 
emancipation  of  the  public  mind. 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  led  the  way  to  the  ]547 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England,  and,  at  the  2S^ 
same  time,  gave  life  to  the  germs  of  the  difference 
which  was  eventually  to  divide  the  English.  A 
change  in  the  reformation  had  already  been  effected 
among  the  Swiss,  and  especially  at  Geneva.  Luther 
had  based  his  reform  upon  the  sublime  but  simple 
truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  morals — the  paramount 
value  of  character  and  purity  of  conscience ;  the  su- 
periority of  right  dispositions  over  ceremonial  exact- 
ness ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  justification  by  faith  alone. 
But  he  hesitated  to  deny  the  real  presence,  and  was 
indifferent  to  the  observance  of  external  ceremonies. 
Calvin,  with  sterner  dialectics,  sanctioned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  purest  life,  and  by  his  power  as  the 
ablest  writer  of  his  age,  attacked  the  Roman  doctrines 

»  Turner's  England,  iii.  140.  Henry's  Great  Britain,  xii.  p.  107, 

3  Ibid.  ii.  33^.  4  37  Henry  VI!I.,  c.  xvii.     Stat- 

'     ^  Boasuet,  Hist   des  Variations,    utcs,  iii.  lOOS). 
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CHA.I'.  res])ectiiig  the  communion,  and  esteemed  as  a  eoin- 
•— -^-  memoratioii  the  rite  which  the  Catholics  reverenced 
as  a  sacrifice.  Luther  acknowledged  princes  as  his 
protectors,  and,  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  favored 
magnificence  as  an  aid  to  devotion ;  Calvin  was  the 
guide  of  Swiss  republics,  and  avoided,  in  their  church- 
es, all  appeals  to  the  senses  as  a  crime  against  reljuion, 
Luther  resisted  the  Roman  church  for  its  immorality: 
Calvin  for  its  idolatry.  Luther  exposed  the  folly  of  su- 
perstition, ridiculed  the  hair-shirt  and  the  scourge,  the 
purchased  indulgence,  and  the  dearly-bouglit  masses 
for  the  dead ;  Calvin  shrunk  from  their  criminality 
with  impatient  horror.  Luther  permitted  the  cross 
and  the  taper,  pictures  and  images,  as  things  of  indif- 
ference ;  Calvin  demanded  a  spiritual  worship  in  its 
utmost  purity. 

The  reign  of  Edward,  giving  safety  to  Protestants, 
soon  brought  to  light  that  both  sects  of  the  reformed 
church  existed  in  England.  The  one  party,  sustained 
by  Cranmer,  desired  moderate  reforms ;  the  other, 
countenanced  by  the  protector,  were  the  implacable 
adversaries  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church 
1549  It  was  still  attempted  to  enforce'  uniformity  by  men- 
icsa.  ^^^^  "^f  persecution  ;  but  the  most  olTensive  of  the  Ro- 
man doctrines  were  expunged  from  the  liturgy.  The 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  favored  a  greater  sim- 
plicity in  the  forms  of  devotion ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  active ;  not  a  rite  of  the  estabhshed  worship,  not 
a  point  in  church  government,  escaped  unexamined , 
not  a  vestment  nor  a  ceremony  remained,  of  whirh 
the  propriety  had  not  been  denied.  The  spirit  of  in- 
quiry rebelled  against  prescription.     A  more  complete 

tatutes,  iv  36—39     Ryiner,  xv.  ]8J- 
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refonn  was  demanded;  and  the  friends  of  the  estab-  chap 

lished  liturgy  expressed  in   the    prajer-book   itself  a 

wish  for  its  furtherance.'  The  party  strongest  in 
numbers  pleaded  expediency  for  retaining  much  tliat 
had  been  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage ;  while  abhor- 
renfe  of  superstition  excited  the  other  party  to  demand 
llie  boldest  innovations.  The  austere  principle  was 
now  announced,  that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be 
tolerated,  unless  it  was  enjoined  by  the  word  of  God. 
And  this  was  Puritanism.  The  church  of  England,  at 
least  ill  its  ceremonial  part,  was  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  or  a  royal  ordinance ;  Puritanism,  zeal- 
ous for  independence,  admitted  no  voucher  but  the 
Bible — a  fixed  rule,  which  it  would  allow  neither 
parliament,  nor  hierarchy,  nor  king,  to  interpret.  The 
Puritans  adhered  to  the  established  church  as  far  as 
their  interpretations  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  warrant; 
but  no  further,  not  even  in  things  of  indifference. 
They  would  yield  nothing  in  religion  to  the  temporal 
sovereign ;  they  would  retain  nothing  that  seemed  a 
relic  of  the  religion  which  they  had  renounced.  They 
asserted  the  equality  of  the  plebeian  clergy,  and  di- 
rected their  fiercest  attacks  against  the  divine  right  of 
bishops,  as  the  only  remaining  sti-ong-hold  of  supersti- 
tion, in  most  of  these  views  they  were  sustained  by 
the  reformers  of  the  continent.  Bucer  and  Peter 
Martyr  ^  both  complained  of  the  backwardness  of  the 
reformation  in  England ;  Calvin  wrote  in  the  same 
strain.*     When  Hooper,  who  had  gone  into  exile  in' 

i  Neal's  Puritans, i.  121.     Neal'a  In  his  Sec.  Reply,  1375,  p.81.- 

NeiF  England,  i.  51.  "Et  fs  not  wouflli,  tlint  llic  Sitrlp* 

s  So    CaiHiTL'Tht,  a.  few    years  tine   aptnUEtB   not    an.itnat   tbrm, 

Inter,  in  his  Reply  to  Whitgiil,  27;  nn'esj  ft  speaf.  Cor  tSnn."     _ 

'En  msttera  of  tSc  i&utcH,  tftete  ^Strypes     Memonala,     u.     c 

man  be  nptfitnfl  fione  tint  lij;  tje  xxviiu 

DurD  of  Wail."  ^  Uallam's  Er.gland.i.  14U. 
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s  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  appointed  bishop 
-  of  Gloucester,  he,  for  a  time,  refused^  to  be  consecrated 
1550  ](i  tlie  vestments  which  the  law  required  ;  and  his  re- 
fusal marks  the  era  when  the  Puritans  first-  existed  as 
a  separate  party.  They  demanded  a  thorough  reform  ; 
the  established  church  desired  to  check  the  propensity 
lo  change.  The  strict  party  repelled  all  union  with 
the  Catholics ;  the  politic  party  aimed  at  conciliating 
their  compliance.  The  Churchmen,  with,  perhaps,  a 
wise  moderation,  differed  fi'om  the  ancient  forms  as 
little  as  possible,  and  readily  adopted  the  use  of  things 
indifferent;  the  Puritans  could  not  sever  themselves 
too  widely  from  the  Roman  usages,  and  sought  glar- 
ing occasions  to  display  their  antipathy.  The  surplice 
and  the  square  cap,  for  several  generation^,  remained 
things  of  importance  ;  for  they  became  the  badges  of 
a  party.  They  were  rejected  as  the  livery  of  super- 
stition— the  outward  sign,  that  prescription  was  to 
prevail  over  reason,  and  authority  to  control  inquiry. 
The  unwilling  use  of  them  was  evidence  of  religious 
servitude. 
1553  The  reign  of  Mary  involved  both  parties  in  danger, 
1558.  ^^^  they  whose  principles  wholly  refused  communion 
with  Rome,  were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril.  Rogers 
and  Hooper,  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England, 
were  Puritans ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  while 
Cranmer,  the  head  and  founder  of  tlie  English  church, 
desired,  almost  to  the  last,  by  delays,  recantations,  and 
entreaties,  to  save  himself  from  the  horrid  death  to 
which  he  was  doomed,  the  Puritan  martyrs  ncv'er 
sought,  by  concessions,  to  escape  the   flames.        For 

1  Strype'3  Memorials,  ii.  220,  and  lia  Prince,  282— ^07.  Pnnee 
Repository,  ii.  118~i;j2,  Hallam,  has  written  wit/i  great  diligonvie 
i.   14L     Neal's  Puritans,  i.  108—    and  distiiictnesB 
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them,  compromise  was  itself  apostasy.       The  offer  of  ch^^p 
pardon   could  not  induce   Hooper  to  waver,  nor  the  — -v-^ 
pains  of  a  lingering  death  impair  Ms  fortitude.     He 
sufiered  by  a  very  slow  fire,  and  at  length  died  as 
quietly  as  a  child  in  his  bed. 

A  hirge  part  of  the  English  clergy  returned  to  their 
submission  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  others  firmly  adhered 
to  the  reformation,  which  they  had  adopted  from  i;on- 
viction ;  and  very  many,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  laws'  of  Edward,  sanctioning  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  had,  in  their  wives  and  children,  given  hostages 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Multitudes, 
therefore,  hurried  into  exile  to  escape  the  grasp  of  vin- 
dictive bigotry ;  but  even  In  foreign  lands,  two  parties 
among  the  emigrants  were  visible  ;  and  the  sympathies 
of  a  common  exile  could  not  immediately  eradicate 
the  rancor  of  religious  divisions.  The  one  party'' 
aimed  at  renewing  abroad  the  forms  of  discipline  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  English  parliaments  in  the 
reign  of  Edward ;  the  Puritans,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavored  to  sweeten  exile  by  a  complete  emanci- 
pation from  ceremonies  which  they  had  reluctantly 
observed.  The  sojourning  in  Frankfort  was  imhittered 
by  the  anger  of  consequent  divisions ;  but  Time,  the 
great  calmer  of  the  human  passions,  softened  the  as- 
perities of  controversy ;  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  two 
parties  was  prepared  by  concessions  ^  to  the  Puritans. 
For  the  circumstances  of  their  abode  on  the  continent 
were  well  adapted  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the 

1  2  and  3  Edward  VL,  c  xxi.,  5  IGl,  1G3,  16a  "  We  will  joyne 
mi  (i  Edward  VI^  o.  xii.,  in  Stat-  with  you  to  be  suitors  for  tho  refor- 
Dtes,  iv.  67,  and  14G,  147.  Slxype's  mntion  and  abolishing  of  all  otfen- 
Momoriala,  iii.  lOS.  sive  RerenionieB."    Prince,287, 288. 

a  Discnurse  of  the  Troubles   in 
Franitfort. 

3  Ibid.,  edition   of  1G43,  p.   ICO, 

VOL.  1.  36 
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::hap.  stricter  sect.      While  the  companions  of  their  exile 

had,  with  the  most  bitter  intolerance,  been  rejected 

by  Denmark  and  Northern  Germany,'  the  English 
emigrants  received  in  Switzerland  the  kindest  wel- 
come; their  love  for  the  rigorous  austerity  of  a  spiriliial 
worship  was  confirmed  by  the  stern  simplicity  of  the 
republic ;  ajid  some  of  them  had  enjoyed  in  Geneva 
the  instructions  and  the  friendship  of  Calvin. 
1553.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  the  Puritans  returned  to 
England,  with  still  stronger  antipathies  to  the  forms  of 
worship  and  the  vestures,  which  they  now  repelled  as 
associated  with  the  cruelties  of  Roman  intolerance  at 
home,  and  which  they  had  seen  so  successfully  reject- 
ed by  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  The  pledges 
which  had  been  given  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva,  to 
promote  further  reforms,  were  redeemed.**  But  the 
controversy  did  not  remain  a  dispute  about  ceremo- 
nies ;  it  was  modified  by  the  personal  character  of  the 
English  sovereign,  and  became  identified  with  the 
political  parties  in  the  state.  The  first  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  declared  the  suprem- 
acy '  of  the  crown  in  the  state  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  uniformity  of  common  prayer  was  soon  established 
under  the  severest  penalties.^  In  these  enactments, 
the  common  zeal  to  assert  the  Protestant  ascendency 
left  out  of  sight  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans. 

The  early  associations  of  the  younger  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  led  her  to  respect  the  faith  of  the  Cath- 
olics, and  to  love  the  magnificence  of  their  worship, 
She  publicly  thanked  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  had 

I  Planck's  Geachichte   dea  Pro-  350—355.     Hallam,  i.  159.     Mack- 

testantischen  Lehrbogriffs,   b.  v.  t.  intosh,  iiL  45,  46. 
ii.  p.  35 — i.%  and  69.  ^  1  Elizabeth,  c.  li.      Ilallain,  i 

«  Prince,  'JSS.  153.     Mackintosh,  iii.  413  47 

!  1  Elizabeth,  c.  i.  Statutes,  iv. 
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asserted  the  real  presence ;  and,  on  a  revision  of  the  ( 
creed  of  the  English  church,  the  tenet  of  transubstaii-  ■ 
tiation  was  no  longer  expressly  rejected.  To  calm  the 
fury  of  religious  intolerance,  let  it  be  forever  remem- 
bered, that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  th<!  Eucharist, which> 
by  the  statutes  of  the  realm  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Englishmen  were  punished  for  believing,  and  in  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  denying, 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  left  undecided,  as  a 
question  of  national  indifference.  She  long  struggled 
to  retain  images,  the  crucifix,  and  tapers,  in  her  jirivate 
chapel ;  she  was  inclined  to  offer  prayers  to  the  Virgin ; 
she  favored  the  invocation  of  saints.'  She  insisted 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and,  during  her  reign,  their  marriages  took  place  only 
by  connivance.'*  For  several  years,  she  desired  and 
was  able  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  into  a  partial  con- 
formity.^ The  Puritans  denounced  concession  to  the 
Papists,  even  in  things  indifferent;  but  during  the 
reign  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  had  conformed  in  all 
things,  and  she  still  retained  an  attachment  for  many 
tenets  that  were  deemed  the  most  olijectionable. 
Could  she,  then,  favor  the  party  of  rigid  reform  ? 

Besides  the  influence  of  early  education,  the  love  of 
authority  would  not  permit  Elizabeth  to  cherish  the 
new  sect  among  Protestants — a  sect  which  had  risen 
in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  powers  of  the  world,  and 
which  could  justify  its  existence  only  on  a  strong  claim 
(0  natural  liberty.  The  Catholif^s  were  friends  to 
monarchy,  if  not  to  the  monarch;  they  M|)lHild  the 
forms  of  regal  government,  if  they  were  not  friends  to 

'   Burnett,   part  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  6.  s  Neal's   Puritans,   i.   MS,   206, 

Heyiin,    1^4.      Ni'al's  Puritans,   i.  Strype's  I'nrkcr,  107. 

191.    192.      Maclti]iti>8h,    iii.    101.  »  a.iithey's  liouk  of  llie  Church, 

[luine,  c.  Xtv.     UaUam,  i.  ltJ4,  i.  2^)7,  'MiS. 
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CHAP  the  person  of  the  queen.  But  the  Puritans  were  the 
•.'v^  harbingers  of  a  revolution ;  tlie  hierarchy  charged 
them  with  seeliing  a  popular  state ;  and  Elizabeth 
openly  declared,  thiit  they  were  more  perilous  than 
the  llomanists.  At  a  time  when  the  readiest  mode  of 
reaching  the  minds  of  the  common  people  was  through 
the  pulpit,  and  when  the  preachers  would  often  speak 
with  plainness  and  homely  energy  on  all  the  events 
of  the  day,  their  claim  to  "the  liberty  of  prophesying" 
was  similar  to  the  modern  demand  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  and  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment 
threatened,  not  only  to  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the 
national  worship,  but  to  impair  the  royal  authority  and 
erect  the  dictates  of  conscience  into  a  tribunal,  before 
which  sovereigns  might  he  arraigned.'  The  Puritan 
clergy  were  fast  becoming  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
the  pulpit  was  the  place  for  freedom  of  rebuke  and 
discussion.  The  queen  long  desired  to  establish  the 
national  religion  mid-way  between  sectarian  licentious- 
ness and  Roman  supremacy;  and  when  her  policy  in 
religion  was  once  declared,  the  pride  of  authority  would 
brook  no  opposition.  By  d(!grees  she  occupied  politi- 
cally the  position  of  the  head  of  Protestantism;  Catholic 
sovereigns  conspired  against  her  kingdom  ;  the  con- 
vocation of  cardinals  proposed  measures  for  her  deposi- 
tion; the  pope,  in  his  excommunications,  urged  her 
subjects  to  rebellions.  Then  it  was,  tluit,  as  thi; 
Roman  Catholics  were  no  longer  treated  with  forbear- 
ance, so  the  queen,  struggling,  from  regard  to  her 
safety,  to  preserve  unity  among  her  friends,  hated  the 
Puritans,  as  mutineers  in  the  camp. 
1568.  The  popular  voice  was  not  favorable  to  a  rigorous 
1^'    enforcement    of   the  ceremonies.     In  the  first    Prol- 

I  Cartwright's  Second  Reply,  158—170.    Hallam.  u  254 
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estaiit    convocation    of    tlie    clergy    under    Elizabetli,  chai' 
though  the  squai'e  cap  and  the  surplice  found  iii  the  — — - 
queen  a  resolute    Irieud,  and  though    there  were    in 
tiie  assembly  many,  who,  at  heart,  preferred  the  old 
religion,  the  proposition  to  abolish  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monies was  lost  in  the  lower  house   by  the  majority 
of  a  single  vole.'     Nearly  nine  years  passed  away, 
before    the     thirty-nine     articles,    which    were    then 
adopted,  were  confirmed  by  parliament;    and  the  act,  1571 
by    whifh    they    were     finally    established,    required 
assent  to  those  articles  only,  which  concern  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  ^ — 
a  limitation  which  the  Puritans  interpreted  in  their 
favor.       The  house  of    commons  often  displayed  an 
earnest  zeal  for  a  further  reformation  ;^  and  its  active  ises 
interference  was  prevented  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  queen. 

When  rigorous  orders  for  enforcing  conformity  were 
first  issued,^  the  Puritans  were  rather  excited  to  defi- 
ance than  intimidated.  Of  the  London  ministers, 
about  thirty  refused  subscription,*  and  men  began  to 
speak  openly  of  a  secession  from  the  church."  At 
length,  a  separate  congi^egation  was  formed ;  im-  15G7 
mediately    the   government    was    alarmed ;    and    the   June 

1  Strype'a   Annals,   i.  338,   339.  state  in  religious  matters,   is   evi- 

Hallaiii,  L.  StS.     Pnnce,  ^Efii  ^i93.  dent  fruni  such  iia^aages  ao  these, 

"  Sirype's  Annals,  IL  71.  from  Cartwright  s  Second   llejily — 

apiince,  300.  "JUevrtjltcs  oiiflttD  to  iic  put  to 

1  Strype's   Annals,  i,  4G0,  4C1.  Utatfce  nolBe,     £t  tSls  be    Uloutite, 

Appendix  to  Strype's  Parker,  b.  u.  anS  ertrtiuE.  fi  am  contintE  to  be 

Po,a4.  ^''  ^ountsl'  'uflfif  '8«  liolls  OSuste," 

5  StrvnH's  Annnli   i   4111  P    'l.'i       "K   Irmte    tlWt    uppail  te- 

B  «3all      m     iVmce        Cart-  l*""^""  t""  ""'aftlE  ta  CItoiD  anj 

B  Orindall,     in     Irince.       L-^Jt-.  ,,nrnon  of  DeafBe."     p    llli      "Zfe 

wrisht's    becond    Reply,    p.    38.  n,ng[stratrs  \amt>  punfsh  murtDre 

■'>fot   tar   {intirt   to  lec   "intrs  of  n„n     an,    i^sc    in     piinf^liliig    t&e 

lUf  cUuirt  of  ISuQlnnB,  Hut  fov  lobe  Sicarbcs    of    tte    liist     tnliU.    tie- 

lo  a  Bcttrr.  m,„nj  nt  tic  Iniounc  cni  ■'     p    117, 

How    little   the    early   Puritans  ^f|,e    writer    contniiits,   di=playmg 

knew  of  tlie  true   results  of  tlieir  intense  ajid  consistent  bigotry. 

doctrines   of  independence   of  the 
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CHAP,  leading  men  and  sevenil  women  were  sent  to  Bride- 

— ^  well  for  a  year.  In  vain  did  the  best  statesmen  favor 
moderation ;  tlie  queen  herself  was  impatient  of  secta- 
rianism, a&  the  nursery  of  rebellion.      Once,  when 

J  5ri.  Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop  of  London,  W9«  named  as 
a  secret  favorer  of  Puritanism,  he  resented  the  impu- 
tation of  lenity  aa  a  false  accusation  and  malignant 
calumny  of  "some  incarnate,  never-sleeping  devO," 
It  is  true  that  the  learned  Grrindal,  who,  during  the 

15?6.  reign  of  Mary,  had  lived  in  exile,  and  in  1576  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was  of  a  mUd  and 
gentle  nature ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  English  clergy, 
gave  an  example  of  reluctance  to  persecute.  But 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  his  refusal 
to  suppress  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  he  was  sus- 
pended, and  when  old  and  blind  and  broken-hearted, 
was  ordered  to  resign.     Nothing  but  his  death   in 

1683.  1583,  saved  him  from  being  superseded  by  Whitgift, 
The  Puritans,  as  a  body,  had  avoided  a  separation 
from  the  church.  They  had  desired  a  reform,  and  not 
a  schism.  When,  by  espousing  a  party,  a  man  puts  a 
halter  round  his  neck,  and  Ls  thrust  out  from  the  ca- 
reer of  public  honor,  the  rash,  the  least  cautious,  and 
therefore,  the  least  persevering,  may  sometimes  be  the 
first  to  avow  their  opinions.  So  it  was  in  the  party 
of  the  Puritans.  There  began  to  grow  up  among 
them  a  class  of  men  who  carried  opposition  to  the 
church  of  England  to  the  extreme,  and  refused  to  hold 
communion  with  a  church  of  which  they  condemned 
the  ceremonies  and  the  government.  Henry  VIII. 
had  enfranchised  the  English  crown ;  Elizabeth  had  en- 
franchised the  Anglican  church :  the  Puritans  claimed 
equality  for  the  plebeian  clergy;  the  Independents  as- 
serted the  hberty  of  each  individual  mind  to  discover 
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"  truth  in  the  word  of  God."  The  reformation  had  be-  chap 
gun  iu  England  with  the  monarch;  had  extended  among  ^^^ 
the  nobihty;  had  been  developed  under  the  guidance 
nf  a  iiierarchj;  and  had  but  slowly  penetrated  the 
masses.  The  party  of  the  Independents  was  plebeian 
in  its  origin,  and  carried  the  principle  of  intellectual 
evifrauchisement  from  authority  into  the  houses  of  the 
common  people.  Its  adherents  were  "  neither  gentry 
nor  beggars."  The  most  noisy  advocate  of  the  new 
opinion  was  Brown,  a  man  of  rashness,  possessing 
neither  true  courage  nor  constancy ;  zealous,  hut 
fickle ;  dogmatical,  but  shallow.  He  has  acquired 
historical  notoriety,  because  his  hot-headed  indiscretion 
urged  tiim  to  undertake  the  defence  of  separation.  1589 
He  suffered  much  oppression ;  he  was  often  impris- 
oned ;  he  was  finally  compelled  to  go  into  exile.  The 
congregation  wiiich  he  had  gathered,  and  which  ban- 
ished itself  with  him,  was  composed  of  persons  hasty 
and  unstable  like  himself;  it  was  soon  dispersed  by  its 
own  dissensions.  Brown  eventually  purchased  a  living 
in  die  English  church  by  conformity.'  He  could  sac 
rifice  his  own  reputation ;  "  he  forsook  the  Lord,  so 
the  Lord  forsook  hira."^  The  principles  of  which  the 
intrepid  assertion  had  alone  given  him  distinction,  lay 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind ;  and,  as  they  had 
not  derived  life  from  his  support,  they  did  not  suffer 
from  his  apostasy. 

From  this  time  tKere  was  a  division  among  the  op-  i5S2 
poiients  of  the  church  of  England.     The  Puritans  ac- 
knowledged its  merits,   but  desired  its  reform;    the 

1  Fuller's  CImrch  History,  b-  it.  necessarily  led  to  the  assertion  of 
lf)7,  1G8,  IGO.  Neal'a  Puntans,  i.  the  freedom  of  conscience.  1  use 
37G— 378.  the  copy  \ifhich  once  belonged  to 

2  John  Robinson's  Justification  WlUiara  Bradford,  and  which  ia 
of  Separation,  54— a  tract  of  great  now  in  the  library  of  Robinson's 
merit,  containing  doclrinea    which  church. 
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CHAP.  Separatists  denounced  ii  as  an  idolatrous  institution, 
- — ^  false  to  Christianity  and  to  trudi ;  the  Puritans  con- 
sidered it  as  the  temple  of  God,  in  which  they  were 
to  worship,  though  its  altars  might  need  purification  ; 
the  Separatists  regarded  the  truths  which  it  might 
profess,  as  holy  things  in  the  custody  of  the  profane. 
the  Ark  of  the  Lord  in  the  hands  of  Philistines.  The 
enmity  between  the  divisions  of  the  party  eventually 
became  bitter.  The  Puritans  reproached  the  Biowu- 
ists  with  ill-adidsed  precipitancy,  and  in  return  weie 
censured  for  paltering  cowardice.  The  one  party  al)- 
horred  the  ceremonies  which  were  a  bequest  of  Po- 
pery ;  the  other  party  reprobated  the  Establishment 
itself.  The  Puritans  desired  to  amend ;  the  Brown- 
ists,  to  destroy  and  rebuild.  The  feud  became  bitter 
in  England,  and  eventually  led  to  great  political  re- 
sults; but  the  controversy  could  not  he  continued  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  for  it  required  to  be  nourished  by 
the  presence  of  the  hierarchy. 
1583  The  accession  of  Whitgift  marks  the  epoch  of  ex- 
^^^  treme  and  consistent  rigor  in  the  public  cbuncils ;  for 
Uie  new  archbishop  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
English  church,  and,  from  a  regard  to  religion,  en- 
forced the  conforntity  which  the  queen  desired  as  the 
best  support  of  her  power.  He  was  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian, and  wished  to  govern  the  clergy  of  the 
realm  as  he  would  rule  the  members  of  a  college. 
Subscriptions  were  now  required  to  points  which  be- 
fore had  been  eluded ; '  tlie  kingdom  rung  with  the 
complaints  for  deprivation  ;  the  most  learned  and  dili- 
gent of  the  ministry^  were  driven  from  their  places; 
and  those  who  were  introduced  to  read  the  liturgy, 
were  so  ignorant,  that  few  of  them  could  preach.      Did 

'  Neal's  PuriUng,  i.  30C.  »  Hallain'a  England,  i.  370 
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men  listen  to  their  deprived  pastors  in  the  recesses  of  chap 
forests,  the  offence,  if  discovered,  was  visited  hy  fines  •— — 
and  imprisonment.     A  court  of  high  commission  was  '■'"'^^ 
estahlished  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  non- 
conformity, and  was  invested  with  powers  as  arbitrary 
as   those   of    the    Spanish    inquisitors.'      Men    were 
obliged  to  answer,  on  oath,  every  question  proposed, 
cither  against  others  or  against  themselves.     In  vain 
did  the  sufferers  murmur ;    in  vain  did  parliament  dis- 
approve the  commission,  which  was  alike  illegal  and 
arbitrary;  in  vain  did  Burleigh  remonstrate  against  a 
system  so  intolerant,  that  "the  inquisitors    of  Spain  1P84 
1  •  T    ■  „o     T'L      July 

used  not  so  many  questions  to  trap  their  preys.""      1  he      i. 

archbishop  would  have  deemed  forbearance  a  weak- 
ness ;  and  the  queen  was  ready  to  interpret  any  free- 
dom in  religion  as  a  treasonable  denial  of  her  suprem- 
acy. Two  men  were  hanged  for  distributing  Brown's  1588 
tract  on  the  liberty  of  prophesying  ;  ^  that  is,  a  tract  on 
the  liberty  of  the  pulpit. 

The  party  thus  persecuted  were  the  most  efficient 
opponents  of  Popery.  "  The  Puritans,"  said  Burleigh, 
"  are  over  squeamish  and  nice,  yet  their  careful  cate- 
chising and  diligent  preaching  lessen  and  diminish 
the  Papistical  numbers."^  But  for  the  Puritans,  the 
old  religion  would  have  retained  the  affections  of  tlie 
midtitude.  If  Elizabeth  reformed  the  court,  the  min- 
isters, whom  she  persecuted,  reformed  the  commons. 
That  the  English  people  became  Protestant  is  due  to 
the  Puritans.  How,  then,  could  the  party  be  sub- 
dued ?    The  spirit  of  brave  and  conscientious  men  can- 

1  Strype's  Annuls,  iil  180.     Hal-  s  Burleigh,  in  Strj-po's  Wbitgift. 

lam's  England,  i.  271—273.      Ry-  157. 

mer,  xvi.  aai— 997,  June  15,  JSlHi,  3  Strype's  Annals,  iii.  18G.     Pul 

and    54B— Ml,  August  26,   1003.  ler's  Church  History,  Uix.  HJ9. 

Mackintosh,  iiL  SJCl,  202.    Lingard,  *  Somer's  Tracts,  fourth  collec- 

vu.  2GG.  tion,  i.  103. 
VOL.  I.             37 
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cii'.p.  not  be  broken.  No  part  is  left  but  to  tolerate  or  de- 
— ^-  stroy.  Extermination  could  alone  produce  conformity. 
1593.  ]n  a  ftw  years,  it  was  said  in  parliament,  that  tliere 
were  in  England  twenty  thousand  of  those  who  fre- 
quented conventicles.'  It  was  proposed  to  banish 
them,  as  the  Moors  had  been  banished  from  Spain, 
and  as  the  Huguenots  were  afterwards  driven  from 
France.  This  measure  was  not  adopted ;  but  a  law 
of  savage  ferocity,  ordering  those,  who,  for  a  month, 
should  be  absent  from  the  English  service,  to  be  in- 
terrogated as  to  their  belief,  menaced  the  obstinate 
non-conformists  with  exile  or  with  death.^ 

Hplland  offered  an  asylum  against  the  bitter  severity 
of  this  statute.  A  religious  society,  founded  by  the 
Independents  at  Amsterdam,  continued  to  exist  for  a 
century,  and  served  as  a  point  of  hope  for  the  exiles ; 
while,  through  the  influence  of  Whitgift,  in  England, 
i.-jjis.  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  men  of  unimpeached  loyalty, 
^^^  were  selected  as  examples,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
their  O])inions.^ 

The  queen  repented  that  she  had  sanctioned  the 
execution.  Her  age  and  the  prospect  of  favor  to 
Puritanism  from  her  successor,  conspired  to  check  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  The  leaders  of  the  church  be- 
came more  prudent;  and  by  degrees  bitterness  sub- 
sided. The  Independents  had,  it  is  true,  been  nearly 
exterminated ;  but  the  number  of  the  non -conforming 
clergy,  after  forty  years  of  molestation,  had  increased  . 
thoir  popularity  was  more  deeply  rooted,  and  theii 
enmity  to   the    established   order  was  irreconcilable. 

I  D'Ewes's  Jour.  517.     Strype's  513—515.      Neal's  New  Englami- 

Whitffifl,  417.    Neal's  Puritans,  i.  i.  GO. 
51li.  3  strypo'3    Whitgift,    414.    Ac 

s  35  Eliz.  c.  i.  Stat  iv.  841— 84a  Neal's  Puritans,  i.  S-Jli,  5'J7.      Ilu^r- 

PiuLHist.8G3.     Neui's  Puritans.!,  er  Williams's  Truth  and  I'eMe.y;!? 
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Their  followers  already  constituted  a  powerful  politi-  chap 
cal  party ;  inquired  into  the  nature  of  government,  -^^ 
in  parliament  opposed  monopolies,  limited  the  royal 
prerogatives,  and  demanded  a  reform  of  eCTtesias- 
tical  abuses.  *'  The  precious  spark  of  liberty,"  says 
an  historian  who  was  never  accused  of  favoring  the 
Pin  (tans,  "had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by 
the  Puritans  alone."  Pojmlar  liberty,  which  used  to 
animate  its  friends  by  appeals  to  the  examples  of 
ancient  republics,  now  listened  to  a  voice  from  the 
grave  of  Wicklifle,  from  the  asiies  of  Huss,  from  the 
vigils  of  Calvin.  Victorious  over  her  foreign  enemies, 
Elizabeth  never  could  crush  the  religious  sect,  of 
which  tlie  increase  seemed  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Her  career  was  full  of  glory  abroad  ;  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful agahist  the  progress  of  opinion  at  home.  In  the 
latter  years  of  her  reign,  Iier  popularity  declined  ;  and 
her  death  was  the  occasion  of  little  regret.  "  In  four 
days,  she  was  forgotten." '  The  multitude,  fond  of 
change,  welcomed  her  successor  with  shouts ;  but 
when  the  character  of  that  successor  was  better  known, 
they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  revered 
Elizabeth  to  the  last,  and  that  her  death  had  been 
honored  by  inconsolable  grief. 

The  accession  of  King   James  would,  it  was  be-  1603 
jieved,  intrcwiuce  a  milder  system  ;     and  the  I'uritans     y," 
might  hope  even  for  favor.    But  the  personal  character 
of  the  new  monarch  could  not  inspire  confidence. 

The  pupil  of  Buchanan  was  not  destitute  of  learn- 
ing nor  unskilled  in  rhetoric.  Protected  from  profli- 
gate debauchery  by  tlie  austerity  of  public  morals  in 
Scotland,  and  incapable  of  acting  the  part  of  a  states- 
man, he  had  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  "  most  learned 

'  Carte's  England,  iii.  707 
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ciiAP.  clerk,"  and  had  been  so  successful,  tiiat  Bacon/  witli 
— ^  equivocal  flattery,  proiiomiccd  him  incomiiaraljlo  for 
IG03  learning  among  kings,  and  Sully,  who  knew  him  well, 
esteemed  him  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe, — The  man  of 
letters,  who  possesses  wealth  without  the  capacity  for 
active  virtue,  often  learns  to  indulge  in  the  vacancy  of 
contemplative  enjoyments,  and,  slumbering  on  his  po^st, 
abandons  himself  to  pleasant  dreawis.  This  is  the  eu- 
thanasia of  his  honor.  The  reputation  of  King  James 
was  lost  more  ignobly.  At  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  ascended  the  throne  of  England ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  acquiring  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
worthlessness  of  his  character,  he  exulted  in  the  free- 
dom of  self-indulgence ;  in  idleness  and  gluttony. 
The  French  ambassador  despised  him  for  his  iVivolous 
amusements ;  °  gross  licentiousness  in  his  vicinity  was 
unreproved;  and  the  manners  of  the  palace  became 
so  coarsely  profligate,  that  even  the  women  of  his 
court  reeled  in  Ins  presence  in  a  state  of  disgusting 
inebriety,^ 

The  life  of  James,  as  a  monarch,  was  full  of  mean- 
nesses. Personal  beauty  became  the  qualification  of 
a  minister  of  state.  The  interests  of  England  were 
sacrificed,  that  his  son  might  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  powerful  king.  His  passions  were  as  feeble  as 
his  will.  His  egregious  vanity  desired  perpetual 
flattery;  and  no  hyperboles  excited  his  distrust.  He 
boasted  that  England,  even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
had  been  gov<!rned  by  his  influence ;  by  proclamation, 
he  forbad  the  peojile  to  talk  of  state  affairs ;  ■*  and 
in  reply  to  the  complaints   of  his   commons,  he  in- 

1  Bacon's  Works,  iv,  4,% 

S  LinKaril'a  England,  ix.  107. 

3  HnrrLnfrton'sNii'ffw  Antji|0(e.  i.  348— ."i™. 

*  Rapin's  Euglantl,  ii.  HIM.     Sully's  Meraoira,  1.  xv. 
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listed  (hat  he  was  and  would  be  the  father  of  their  cirAP 

VIIL 

TOiintry.  ~^^^ 

Dissimulation  is  the  vice  of  those  who  have  uei-  ^**^'^ 
thcr  triu!  judgment  nor  courage.  King  James,  from 
his  liiWwcilJty,  was  false,  and  sometimes  vindicated 
his  falsehood,  as  though  deception  and  cunning  had 
heen  worthy  of  a  king.  But  he  was  an  awkward 
liar,  rather  than  a  crafty  dissembler.^  He  could,  before 
[tarliament,  call  God  to  witness  his  sincerity,  wlien 
he  was  already  resolved  on  being  insincere.  His 
cowardice  was  such,  that  he  feigned  a  fondness  for 
Carr,  whose  arrest  for  murder  he  liad  secretly  ordered. 
He  was  afraid  of  his  wife ;  could  be  governed  by 
being  overawed ;  and  was  easily  intimidated  by  the 
vulgar  insolence  of  Buckingham.^  In  Scotland,  he 
solemnly  declared  his  attachment  ■•  to  the  Puritan 
discipline  and  doctrines  ;  but  it  was  from  his  fear  of 
open  resistance.  The  pusillanimous  man  assents 
from  cowardice,  and  recovers  boldness  with  the  as- 
surance of  impunity. 

Demonology  was  a  favorite  topic  with  King  James. 
He  demonstrated  with  erudition  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft ;  through  his  solicitation  it  was  made,  by  statute, 
a  capital  offence;  he  could  tell  "why  the  devil  doth 
work  more  with  auncient  women  than  with  others ;  " 
and  hardly  a  year  of  his  reign  went  by,  but  some 
helpless  crone  perished  on  the  gallows,  to  satisfy  the 
vanity  and  confirm  the  dialectics  of  the  royal  author. 
King  James  was  sincerely  attached  to  Protestantism.' 
He  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  theological  learning, 
and  challenged  the  praise  of  Europe  as  a  subtle  con- 

'  Cobljett'a  Pari.  Hist  v.  I.  p.  ^.Calilerwood'a  Church  of  Scnt- 

1504.  land,  mi 

s  Mallani's  Knglanrt,  i.  404.  s  Bentivoglio,   Rcla^inne   di  Fi- 

3  CliireJi'lon'a    Rebellion,   i.   IG.  andra.  parte  ii.  c.  iiL  Op.  ytorjche. 

Hunw,  c.  xiix.  i.  200,  207. 
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CHAP  troversialiat.  "VVitli  tlie  whole  force  of  Englisli  dii)lo- 
—■ V—  macy,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  burning  an  Ar- 
^  ^"^  minian  professor  of  Holland,  whose  heresies  he  refuted 
in  a  harmless  tract.  Once  he  indulged  his  vanity  in 
a  public  discussion,  and,  when  the  argument  was  over, 
procured  liimself  the  gratification  of  burning  his  op- 
ponent at  the  stake.  His  mind  had  been  early  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  but  he  loved  arbi- 
ti'ary  power  better  than  the  tenets  of  Knox  ;  and  as 
the  Armiuians  in  England  favored  royalty.  King 
James  became  an  Arminian.  He  always  loved  flattei-y 
and  ease ;  and  had  no  fixed  principles  of  conduct  or 
belief. 

Such  was  the  king  of  England,  at  a  period  when 
the  limits  of  royal  authority  were  not  as  yet  clearly 
defined.  Such  was  the  man  to  whose  decision  the 
Puritans  must  refer  their  claims.  He  had  called  the 
church  of  Scotland  "  the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  woild  ; " 
he  had  censured  the  service  of  England  as  "  an  evil 
said  mass,"  Would  he  retain  for  Puritans  the  favor 
which  he  had  promised  ? 

The  English  hierarchy  had  feared,  in  the  new 
monarch,  the  approach  of  a  "  Scottish  mist ; "  but  the 
borders  of  Scotland  were  hardly  passed,  before  James 
began  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  English  church 
with  those  of  his  prerogative.  "  No  bishop,  no  king," 
was  a  maxim  often  in  his  mouth.  Whitgift  was  aware 
that  the  Puritans  were  too  numerous  to  be  borne 
down ;  "  I  have  not  been  greatly  quiet  in  mind,"  said 
the  disappointed  archbishop,  "  the  vipers  are  so  many." 
But  James  was  not  as  yet  fully  conscious  of  their 
strength.  While  he  was  in  his  progress  to  London, 
more  than  seven  hundred  of  them  presented  the 
"  millenary  petition "  for  a  redress   of  ecclesiastical 
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grievances.     He  was  never   disposed  to  sTiow  tliem  chap, 
favor ;  "but  a  decent  respect  for  the  party  to  wliicli  lie  ■— r-^ 
had  belonged,  jolaed  to   a  desire  of  displaying  his 
talents  for  theological  debate,  induced  him  to  appoint 
a  conference  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  conference,  held  in  January,  1604,  was  dia-  1604, 
tinguished  on  the  part  gf  the  king  by  a  strenuous  vin- 
dication of  the  church  of  England.  Refusing  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  its  power  in  things  indifferent,  he 
substituted  authority  for  argument,  and  where  he 
could  not  produce  conviction,  demanded  ■  obedience : 
"I  will  have  none  of  that  liberty  as  to  ceremonies; 
I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion 
in  substance  and  in  ceremony.  Never  speak  more  to 
that  point,  how  far  you  are  bound  to  obey." 

The  Puritans  desired  permission  occasionally  to 
assemble,  and  at  their  meetings  to  have,  the  liberty  of 
free  discussions ;  but  the  king  interrupted  theif  pe- 
tition ;  "  You  are  aiming  at  a  Scot's  presbytery,  which 
agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as  God  and  the  devil. 
Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick,  shall  meet, 
and  at  their  pleasure  censure  me  and  ray  council,  and 
all  our  proceedings.  Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and 
say,  It  must  be  thus ;  then  Dick  shall  reply  and  say, 
Kay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus ;  and  therefore, 
here  I  must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech, 
and  say  :  the  king  forbids."  Turning  to  the  bishops, 
he  avowed  his  belief  that  the  hierarchy  was  the  firm- 
est supporter  of  .the  throne.  Of  the  Puritans  he 
added :  "  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse,"  "only  hang 
them ;  that's  all." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  the  king  de- 
fended the  necessity  of  subscription,  concluding  that 
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CHAP  "  if  any  would  not  be  quiet  and  stow  tlieir  obedience, 
^'v-^  tbey  were  worthy  to  be  hanged."  He  advocated  the 
:604.  ]j;g]j  commission  and  inquisitorial  oaths,  despotic 
authority  and  its  instruments.  A  few  alterations  in 
the  book  of  common  prayer  were  the  only  reforms 
which  the  conference  effected.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
time  should  be  set,  within  which  all  should  conform, 
or  be  removed.  The  king  had  insulted  the  Puritans, 
with  vulgar  rudeness  and  indecoroas  jests;  but  hia 
self-complacency  was  satisfied.  He  had  talked  much 
Latin ;  he  had  spoken  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  England,  willing 
admirers  of  his  skill  in  debate  and  of  his  marvellous 
leai'ning ;  and  he  was  elated  by  the  eulogies  of  the 
churchmen.  "  Your  majesty  speaks  by  the  special 
assistance  of  God's  spirit,"  said  the  aged  Whitgift. 
Bishop  Bancroft,  on  his  knees,  exclaimed,  that  his 
heart  melted  for  joy,  "because  God  had  given  Eng- 
land such  a  king  as,  since  Christ's  time,  has  not  been ; " 
and  in  a  foolish  letter,  James  boasted  that  "  he  had 
soundly  peppered  off  the  Puritans." 

Whitgift,  the  archbishop,  a  man  of  great  consis- 
tency of  character,  estimable  for  his  learning,  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  party,  desired  not  to  live  till  the 
next  parliament  should  assemble,  for  the  Puritans 
would  have  the  majority ;  and  grief,  it  is  thought, 
hastened  his  death,  six  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
conference. 

In  the  parliament  which  asserpbled  in  1604,  the 
party  opposed  to  the  church  asserted  their  liberties 
with  such  tenacity  and  vigor  that  King  James  began 
to  hate  them  as  embittering  royalty  itself.  "  I  had 
rather  live  like  a  hermit  in  the  forest,"  he  -svrites, 
"  than  be  a  king  over  such  a  people  as  the  pack  of 
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Puritans  are,  tliat  overrule  tie  lower  liouse."  "The  ciiai- 
will  of  man  or  angel  cannot  devise  a  pleasing  answer  -^i — ■ 
to  their  propositions,  except  I  should  pull  the  ctqwu  ^^^^ 
not  only  from  my  own  head,  "but  also  from  the  head 
of  all  those  that  shall  succeed  unto  me,  and  lay  it 
down  at  their  feet."  At  the  opening  of  the  session, 
ho  had  in  vain  pursued  the  policy  of  attempting  a 
union  between  the  old  religion  and  the  English 
church,  and  had  offered  "  to  meet  the  Catholics  in  the 
midivay,"  while  he  added,  that  "the  sect  of  Puritans 
is  insuffei'able  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth." 
It  was  equally  in  vain  that  at  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, he  expressed  himself  with  more  vindictive 
decision ;  declaring  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  faith- 
ful subjects,  but  c-ipressing  detestation  of  the  Puri- 
tans, as  worthy  of  fire  for  their  opinions.  The  com- 
mons of  England  resolutely  favored  the  sect  which 
was  their  natural  ally  against  despotism. 

A  far  different  spirit  actuated  the  convocation  of 
the  clergy.  They  were  very  ready  to  decree  against 
obstinate  Puritans  excommunication  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. Bancroft,  the  successor  of  Whitgift,  re- 
quired conformity  with  unrelenting  rigor ;  King 
James  issued  a  proclamation  of  equal  severity ;  and  it 
is  asserted,  perhaps  with  considerable  exaggeration, 
yet  by  those  who  had  opportunities  of  judging  rightly, 
that  in  the  year  1604  alone,  three  hundred  Puritan 
ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned  or  exiled.  But  1605. 
the  oppressed  were  neither  intimidated  nor  weakened ; 
the  moderate  men,  who  assented  to  external  cere- 
monies as  to  things  indifferent,  were  unwilling  to  en- 
force them  by  merciless  cruelty ;  and  they  resisted 
not  the  square  cap  and  the  surplice,  but  their  com- 
pulsory imposition.    Yet  the  clei'gy  proceeded  with 
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OHAP.  a  consistent  disregard  of  the  natlond  liberties.  The 
— r—  importation  of  foreign  books  was  impeded ;  and  a 
1805.  severe  censorship  of  tlie  press  was  exercised  by  the 
bishops.  Frivolous  acts  were  denounced  as  ecclesias- 
J6oe.  "tical  oifences.  The  convocation  of  1606,  in  a  series 
of  canons,  denied  every  doctrine  of  popular  rights, 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  king  to  the  parliament; 
and  the  laws,  and  admitting  no  exception  to  the  dnty 
of  passive  obedience.  Thus  the  opponents  of  the 
church  became  the  sole  guardians  of  popular  liberty ; 
the  lines  of  the  contending  parties  were  distinctly 
drawn ;  the  established  church  and  the  monarch  were 
arrayed  against  the  Puritan  clergy  and  the  people. 
A  war  of  opinion  began ;  immediate  success  was  ob- 
tained by  the  established  authority  ;  but  the  contest 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  Would 
victoxy  ultimately  belong  to  the  churchmen  or  to  the 
Puritans  ?  to  the  monarch  or  to  the  people  ?  The  in- 
terests of  human  freedom  were  at  issue  on  the  contest, 
"  The  gospel  is  every  man's  right ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  endured  that  any  one  should  be  kept  therefi'om. 
But  the  evangel  is  an  open  doctrine ;  it  is  bound  to 
no  place,  and  moves  along  freely  under  heaven,  like 
the  star,  which  ran  in  the  ety  to  show  the  wizards 
from  the  east  where  Christ  was  born.  Do  not  dispute 
with  the  prince  for  place.  Let  the  community  choose 
their  own  pastor,  and  support  him  out  of  their  own 
estates.  If  the  prince  will  not  suffer  it,  let  the  pastor 
flee  into  another  land,  and  let  those  go  with  him  who 
will,  as  Christ  teaches."  Such  was  the  counsel  of 
Luther  on  reading  "  the  twelve  articles  "  of  the  insur- 
gent peasants  of  Suabia.  What  Luther  advised, 
what  Calvin  planned,  was  in  the  next  century  carried 
into  effect  by  a  rural  community  of  Englishmen. 
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Towards  tlie  close  of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  a  ciiap. 
poor  people  "  in  tlie  nortli  of  England,  in  towns  and  — t~' 
villages  of  Nottingliamshire,  Lincolnshire,  ^nd  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire,  "  became  enlightened  by  the 
word  of  God ; "  and,  as  "  presently  they  were  both 
scoffed  aad  scorned  by  the  profane  multitude,  and 
their  ministers  urged  with  the  yoke  of  subscription," 
they,  by  the  increase  of  troubles,  were  led  "to  see 
further,"  that  not  only  "  the  beggarly  ceremonies  were 
monuments  of  idolatry,"  but  also  "that  the  lordly 
power  of  the  prelates  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to." 
Many  of  them,  therefore,  "  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had 
touched  with  heavenly  zeal  for  his  truth,"  resolved, 
"  whatever  it  might  cost  them,  to  shake  off  the  anti- 
Christian  bondage,  and,  as  the  Ijord's  free  people,  to 
join  themselves  by  a  covenant  into  a  church  estate 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel."  Of  the  same  faith 
with  Calvin,  heedless  of  acts  of  parliament,  they  re- 
jected "  the  offices  and  callings,  the  courts  and  canons  " 
of  bishops,  and  renouncing  all  obedience  to  human 
authority  in  spiritual  things,  asserted  for  themselves 
an  unlimited  and  never-ending  right  to  make  advances 
in  truth,  and  "  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  God  had 
made  known  or  should  make  known  to  thera." 

The  reformed  church,  having  for  its  pastor  John 
Eobinson,  "a  man  not  easily  to  be  paralleled,"  were 
beset  and  watched  night  and  day  by  the  agents  of 
prelacy.  For  about  a  year,  they  kept  their  meetings 
every  Sabbath,  in  one  place  or  another,  exercising  the 
worship  of  God  among  themselves,  notwithstanding 
all  the  diligence  and  malice  of  their  adversaries. 
But,  as  the  humane  ever  decline  to  enforce  the  laws 
dictated  by  bigotry,  the  office  devolves  on  the  fanatic 
01'  the  savage.     Hence  the  severity  of  their  execution 
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CHAP,  usually  surpasses  tlie  intention  of  their  authors  ;  and 

•^-^  the  peaceful  membei's  of  "  the  poor,  persecuted  flock 
of  Christ,"  despairing  of  r&st  in  England,  resolved  to 
seek  safety  in  exile. 

Holland,  in  ite  controversy  with  Spain,  had  dis- 
played republican  virtues,  and,  in  the  reformation  of 
its  churches,  had  imitated  the  discipline  of  Calvin. 
In  its  greatest  dangers  it  had  had  England  for  its 
ally ;  at  one  time  it  had  almost  become  a  part  of  the 
English  dominions;  the  "cautionary"  towns  were 
still  garrisoned  by  English  regiments,  some  of  which 
were  friendly  to  the  separatists ;  and  William  Brews- 
ter, afterwards  ruling  elder  of  the  church,  had  himself 
served  as  a  diplomatist  in  the  Low  Countries,  Thus 
the  emigrants  were  attracted  to  Holland,  "  where  they 
heard  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men." 

The  departure  from  England  was  effected  with 

]80T.  inuch  suffering  and  hazard.  The  first  attempt,  in 
1607,  was  prevented;  but  the  magistrates  checked 
the  ferocity  of  the  subordinate  officers;  and,  after  a 
month's  arrest  of  the  whole  company,  seven  only  of 
the  principal  men  were  detained  a  little  longer  in 
prison, 

1608.  The  next  spring  the  design  was  renewed.  As  if  it 
had  been  a  crime  to  escape  from  persecution,  an  unfre- 
quented heath  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  was  the  place  of  secret  meeting.  Just  as  a 
boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  their  ship, 
a  company  of  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit,  and  seized 
on  the  helpless  women  and  children  who  had  not  yet 
adventured  on  the  surf.  "  Pitiful  it  was  to  see  the 
heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in  distress ;  what 
weepiug  and  crying  on  every  side."  Bat  when  they 
were  apprehended,  it  seemed  impossible  to  punish  and 
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imprison  wives  and  children  for  no  other  crime  than  chap. 
that  they  would  not  part  from  their  husbands  and  — r~^ 
fathers.  They  could  not  be  sent  home,  for  "  they  had 
no  homes  to  go  to ;"  so  that,  at  last,  the  magistratea 
wero  "  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms,"  "  though, 
in  the  mean  time,  they,  poor  souls,  endured  misery 
enough."  Such  was  the  flight  of  Robinson  and 
Brewster,  and  their  followers,  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

Their  arrival  in  Amsterdam,  in  1G08,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  their  wanderings.  "They  knew  they 
were  pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  those  thin^, 
but  lifted  «p  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  coun- 
try, and  quieted  their  spirits."  In  1609,  removing  to  leOD 
liSyden,  "they  saw  poverty  coming  on  them  like  an 
armed  man  ; "  but,  being  "  careful  to  keep  their  word, 
and  painful  and  dihgenfc  in  their  callings,"  they  at- 
tained "a  comfortable  condition,  grew  in  the  gifts 
and  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  lived  together  in 
peace  and  love  and  holiness."  "Never,"  said  the 
magistratea  of  the  city,  "  never  did  we  have  any  suit 
or  accusation  against  any  of  them ; "  and,  but  for  fear 
of  offending  King  Jamra,  they  would  have  met  with 
public  favor.  "  Many  came  there  from  different  parts 
of  England,  so  as  they  grew  a  great  congregation." 
"  Such  was  the  humble  zeal  and  fervent  love  of  this 
people  towards  God  and  his  ways,  and  their  single- 
heai-tedness  and  sincere  affection  one  towards  an- 
other," that  they  seemed  to  come  surpassingly  near 
"  the  primitive  pattern  of  the  first  churches."  A  clear 
Rud  well  written  apology  of  their  discipline  was  pub- 
lished by  Kobinson,  who  also,  in  the  controversy  on 
free  will,  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  "  began  to  be 
terrible  to  the  Arminians,"  and  disputed  in  the  uni- 
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versitj  with  such  power,  that,  as  his  friends  assert^ 
•  "the  truth  had  a  famous  victory." 

The  career  of  maritime  discovery  had,  meantime, 
been  pursued  with  intrepidity,  and  rewarded  with 
success.  The  voyages  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  and  Hudson ; 
the  enterprise  of  Raleigh,  Delaware,  and  Gorges ; 
the  compilations  of  Eden,  Willes,  and  Hakluyt, — had 
iilled  the  commercial  world  with  wonder ;  Calvinists 
of  the  French  Church  had  sought,  though  vainly,  to 
plant  themselves  in  Brazil,  in  Carolina,  and  with  De 
Monts,  ill  Acadia ;  while  weighty  reasons,  often  and 
seriously  discussed,  inclined  the  Pilgrims  to  change  their 
abode.  They  had  been  bred  to  the  pursuits  of  hus- 
bandry, and  in  Holland  they  were  compelled  to  learn 
mechanical  trades ;  Brewster  became  a  printer ;  Brad- 
ford, who  had  been  educated  as  a  farmer,  learned  the 
art  of  dyeing  silk.  The  language  of  the  Dutch  never 
became  pleasantly  familiar,  and  their  mannera  still 
less  so.  .  They  lived  but  as  men  in  exile.  Many  of 
their  English  friends  would  not  come  to  them,  or  de- 
pai'ted  from  them  weeping.  "  Their  continual  labors, 
with  other  crosses  and  sorrows,  left  them  in  danger 
to  scatter  or  sink."  "  Their  children,  sharing  their 
parents'  burdens,  bowed  under  the  weight,  and  were 
becoming  decrepit  in  early  youth."  Conscious  of 
ability  to  act  a  higher  part  in  the  great  drama  of  hu- 
manity, they  were  moved  by  "  a  hope  and  inward 
zeal  of  advancing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  New  World ;  yea,  though 
they  should  be  but  as  stepping-stones  unto  other's  for 
pei-forraing  so  great  a  work." 

"Upon  their  talk  of  removing,  sundry  of  the 
Dutch  would  have  them  go  under  them,  and  made 
them  large  offers ;"  but  the  Pilgrims  were  attache-"' 
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to  tlieir  nationality 
guage  of  their  line.  A  secret  "but  deeply-seated  love 
of  tlieir  country  led  them  to  the  generous  purj^ose  of 
recovering  the  protection  of  England  by  enlarging 
her  dominions,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  worth 
cheered  them  on  to  make  a  settlement  of  their  own. 
They  were  "  restless "  with  the  desire  to  live  once 
more  under  the  government  of  their  native  land. 

And  whither  should  they  go  to  acquire  a  province 
for  King  James  ?  The  fertility  and  wealth  of  Guiana 
had  been  painted  in  dazzling  colors  by  the  brilliant 
eloquence  of  Raleigh ;  but  the  terrors  of  the  tropical 
climate,  the  wavering  pretensions  of  England  to  the 
soil,  and  the  proximity  of  bigoted  Catholics,  led  them 
rather  to  look  towards  "  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,"  hojiing,  under  the  general  goveniment  of 
that  province,  "  to  live  in  a  distinct  body  by  them- 
selves." To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  London  com- 
pany, John  Carver,  with  Robert  Cushraan,  in  1617, 
repaired  to  England.  They  took  with  them  "  seven 
articles,"  from  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Leyden, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  council  in  England  for  Virginia. 
Theee  articles  discussed  the  relation^,  which,  as  sep- 
aratists in  religion,  they  bore  to  their  pi'ince,  and 
they  adopted  the  theory  which  the  admonitions  of 
Luther  and  a  century  of  persecution  had  developed 
as  the  common  rule  of  plebeian  sectaries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  They  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  the  creed  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  a  desire  of 
Bpiritual  communion  with  its  members.  Towards  the 
king  and  all  civil  authority  derived  from  him,  includ- 
ing bishops,  whose  civil  authority  they  alone  recog- 
nised, they  promised,  as  they  would  have  done  to 
Nero  and  the  Koman  pontifes,  "  obedience  in  all 
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CHAP,  things,  active  if  the  thing  commandeiT  be  not  against 
' — ■ — '  God's  word,  or  passive  if  it  be."  They  denied  all 
101 T.  pon'er  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  unless  it  were  given  by 
the  temporal  magistrate.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  honor  their  superiors,  and  to  preserve  unity  of 
spirit  in  peace  with  all  men.  "Divers  selecte  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  council  for  Virginia  were  well  satis- 
fied with  their  statement,  and  resolved  to  set  forward 
their  desire."  The  London  company  listened  very 
willingly  to  their  proposal,  so  that  their  agents 
"found  God  going  along  with  them;"  and,  through 
the  influence  of  "  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  religions  gen- 
tleman then  living,"  a  patent  might  at  once  have  been 
taken,  had  not  the  envoys  desired  first  to  consult 
"  the  multitude  "  at  Leyden. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1617,  the  Pilgrims 
transmitted  their  formal  request,  signed  by  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  congregation.  "  We  are 
well  weaned,"  added  Robinson  and  Brewster,  "  from 
the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother  country,  and  inured 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land ;  the  people  are 
industrious  and  frugal.  We  are  knit  together  as  a 
body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  'the 
violation  whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by 
virtue  whereof  we  hold  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all 
care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  dis- 
courage" 

The  messengers  of  the  Pilgrims,  satisfied  with 
their  reception  by  the  Virginia  company,  petitioned 
the  king  for  liberty  of  religion,  to  be  confirmed  under 
the  king's  broad  seal.  But  here  they  encountered  In- 
surmountable difficulties.  Of  all  men  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  day,  Lord  Bacon  had  given  the  most  at- 
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tention  to  colonial  enterprise.     The  settlements  of  the  ^^vuf' 
Scotch  in  Ireland  ever  enjoyed  his  particular  favor.  — ^~ 
To  him,  as  "  to  the  encourager,  pattern,  and  perfecter     '     ' 
of  all  verfcuoas  endeavors,"  Strachey  at  this  time  dedi- 
cated his  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia;  to  him 
John  Smith,  in  his  "povertie,"  now  tnrned  for  en- 
couragement in  colonizing  New  England,  as  to  "a 
chief  patron  of  his  country  and  the  greatest  favorer 
of  all  good  designs."    To  him  Sir  George  Villlers,  who 
was  lately  risen  to  the  state  of  favorite  to  James,  ad- 
dressed himself  for  advice,  and  received  instructions 
how  to  govern  himself  in  the  station  of  piime  min- 
ister. 

The  profound  philosophy  of  the  great  master  of 
speculative  wisdom,  included  necessarily  the  lessons 
of  a  liberal  toleration ;  but  it  only  scattered  the  seeds 
of  truth  which  were  not  to  ripen  till  a  later  genera- 
tion. He  saw  that  the  Established  Church,  which  he 
cherished  as  the  eye  of  England,  was  not  without 
blemish ;  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Puritans  could 
neither  be  dissembled  nor  excused ;  that  the  silencing 
of  ministers  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the  ceremonies, 
was,  in  the  scarcity  of  good  preachers,  a  punishment 
that  lighted  on  the  people ;  and  he  esteemed  contro- 
versy "the  wind  by  which  truth  is  winnowed."  But 
Bacon  was  a  man  for  contemplative  life,  not  for  action ; 
Lis  will  was  feeble,  and  having  no  power  of  resistance, 
and  yet  an  incessant  yearning  for  vain  distinction  and 
display,  he  became  a  craven  courtier  and  an  intolerant 
statesman.  "  Discipline  by  bishops,"  said  he,  "  is  fittest 
for  monarchy  of  all  others.  The  tenets  of  separatists 
and  sectaries  are  full  of  schiSra,  and  inconsistent  with 
monarchy.    The  king  will  beware  of  Anabaptists, 
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CHAP.  Brownists,  and  otliera  of  their  kinds ;  a  little  con- 
■ — ^  nivency  sets  them  on  fire.  For  the  discipline  of  the 
1G18.  Cjiureii  iu  colonies,  it  will  be  necessary  that  it  agree 
with  that  w'hieh  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make 
a  schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ's  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit,  that  by 
the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordinate  under 
some  bishop  and  bishoprick  of  this  realm.  This  cau- 
tion is  to  be  observed,  that  if  any  transplant  them- 
selves into  plantations  abroad,  who  are  known  schis- 
matics, outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  they  be  sent  for 
back  upon  the  first  notice." 

These  maxims  prevailed  at  the  council-board, 
when  the  envoys  from  the  independent  Church  at 
Leyden  preferred  their  requests.  "Who  shall  make 
your  ministers?"  it  was  asked  of  them;  and  they 
answered,  "  The  power  of  making  them  is  in  the 
church ; "  ordination  required  no  bishop ;  and  their 
avowal  of  their  principle  threatened  to  spoil  all.  To 
advance  the  dominions  of  England  King  James 
esteemed  "  a  good  and  honest  motion ;  and  fishing 
was  an  honest  trade,  the  apostles'  own  calling  ; "  yet 
he  referred  the  suit  to  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  and 
London.  Even  while  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
a  royal  declaration  constrained  the  Puritans  of  Lanca- 
shire to  conform  or  leave  the  kingdom;  and  nothing 
more  could  be  obtained  for  the  wilds  of  Amei'ica  than 
an  informal  promise  of  neglect.  On  this  the  com- 
munity relied,  being  advised  not  to  entangle  them- 
selves with  the  bishops.  "If  there  should  afterwards 
be  a  purpose  to  wrong' us," — thus  they  communed 
with  themselves, — "  though  we  had  a  seal  as  broad  as 
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the  house-floor,  there  would  be  means  enough  found  chap. 
to  recall  or  reverse  it.  We  must  rest  herein  on  — .— 
God's  providence."  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  dissensions  in  the  Virginia  company  occa- 
Koned  further  delay.  At  last,  in  1619,  its  members,  1619. 
in  their  open  court,  writes  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  "  de- 
manded our  ends  of  going ;  which  being  related,  they 
said  the  thing  was  of  God,  and  granted  a  large 
patent."  Being  taken  in  the  name  of  one  who  failed 
to  accompany  the  expedition,  the  patent  was  never  of 
any  service.  And  besides,  the  Pilgrims,  after  invest- 
ing all  their  own  means,  had  not  sufficient  capital  to 
execute  their  schemes. 

In  this  extremity,  Kobinson  looked  for  aid  to  the 
Dutch.  He  and  his  people  and  their  friends,  to  the 
number  of  four  Jiundred  families,  professed  themselves 
well  inclined  to  emigrate  to  the  country  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  to  plant  there  a  new  commonwealth  under 
the  command  of  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral. The  West  India  Company  was  willing  to  trans- 
port  them  without  charge,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
cattle,  if  that  people  would  "  go  under  thera ; "  the 
directors  petitioned  the  States  General  to  promise 
protection  to  the  enterprise  against  all  violence  from 
other  potentates.  But  such  a  promise  was  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  was  refused. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  Leyden  were  not 
shaken  in  their  purpose  of  removing  to  America ;  and 
ceasing  "  to  meddle  with  the  Dutch,  or  to  depend  too 
much  on  the  Virginia  Company,"  they  prepared 
for  their  departure  through  their  own  resources 
and  the  aid  of  private  friends.  The  confidence  in 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  fisheries  h  ad  made  Amer- 
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CHAP  icati  expeditions  a  subject  of  consideration  with  Eng- 
''■ — •  lisli  moiclianis;  and  the  agents  from  Lejdeii  were 
able  to  form  a  parinevshii)  between  their  employers 
and  men  of  business  in  London.  The  services  of  eacii 
emignuit  were  rated  as  a  capital  of  ten  pounds,  and 
belonged  to  the  company ;  all  profits  were  to  lie  re- 
served till  tlie  end  of  seven  years,  when  llic  whole 
amount,  and  alt  houses  and  land,  gardens  and  (ields, 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders  according 
to  their  respective  interests.  The  London  merchant, 
who  risked  one  hundred  pounds,  would  receive  for  his 
money  tenfold  more  than  the  penniless  laborer  for 
his  entire  services.  This  arrangement  threatened  a 
seven  years'  ciieck  to  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the 
eomniunity;  yet,  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  civil 
rights  or  religion,  it  did  not  intimidate  the  resolved. 
IG20.  And  now  the  English  at  Leyden,  trusting  in  God 
and  in  themselves,  made  ready  for  their  departure. 
The  ships  which  they  had  provided — the  Speedwell,  of 
sixty  tons,  the  Mayflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons — could  hold  but  a  minority  of  the  congregation ; 
and  Robinson  was  therefore  detained  at  Leyden,  while 
Brewster,  the  governing  elder,  who  was  also  able  as  a 
teacher;  conducted  "  such  of  the  youngest  and  strong- 
est as  freely  offered  themselves."  Every  enterprise 
nf  the  Pilgrims  began  from  God.  A  solemn  fast  was 
July.  held.  "  Let  us  seek  of  God,"  said  they,  "  a  right  way 
lor  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance." 
Anticipating  their  high  destiny,  and  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  liberty  that  would  grow  out  of  the  principles 
on  which  their  religious  tenets  were  established,  Ilob- 
inson  gave  them  a  farewell,  breathing  a  freedom  of 
opinion  and  an  independence  of  authority,  such  as 
then  were  hardly  known  in  the  world. 

"  I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels, 
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lliat  you  ibliovv  lue  no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  chap 
follow  die  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  '  The  Lord  has  more  — ^ — 
truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  can- 
not sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and 
will  go  at  present  no  further  than  the  instruments  of 
their  reformation. — Luther  and  Calvin  were  great  and 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not 
into  the  whole  counsel  of  God. — 1  beseech  yon,  re- 
member it, — 'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,— 
that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be 
made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God." 
"When  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry  us  away,"  writes 
Edward  VVinslow,' "  the  brethren  that  staid  at  Ley- 
den,  having  again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  us 
and  for  us,  feasted  us  that  were  to  go,  at  our  pastor's 
house  being  large  ;  where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  after 
tears,  with  singing  of  psalms,  making  joyful  melody  in 
our  hearts,  as  well  as  with  the  voice,  there  being  many 
of  the  congregation  very  expert  in  music  ;  and  indeed 
It  was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard. 
After  this,  they  accompanied  us  to  Delft-Haven,  where 
we  went  to  embark,  and  then  feasted  us  again ;  and, 
after  prayer  performed  by  our  pastor,  when  a  flood  of 
tears  was  poured  out,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ship, 
but  were  not  able  to  speak  one  to  another  for  the 
abundance  of  sorrow  to  part.  But  we  only,  going 
aboard,  gave  them  a  volley  of  small  shot  and  three 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  so,  lifting  up  our  hands  to 
each  other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the  Lord 
our  God,  we  departed."  A  prosperous  wind  soon 
wafts  the  vessel  to  Southampton,  and,  in  a  fortnight. 
the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell,  freighted  with  the  Aug. 
first  colony  of  New  England,  leave  Southampton  for 
America.     But  they  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  Atlan- 
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CHAP,  tic  before  the  smaller  vessel  was  found  to  need  repairs, 

and  they  entered  tiie  port  of  Dartmouth.     After  the 

1630  lapse  of  eight  precious  days,  they  again  weigh  anchor; 
the  coast  of  England  recedes  ;  already  they  are  unfurl- 
ing their  sails  on  the  broad  ocean,  when  the  captain 
of  the  Speedwell,  with  his  company,  dismayed  at  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprise,  once  more  pretends  that  his 
ship  is  too  weak  for  the  service.  They  put  hack  to 
Plymouth,  "  and  agree  to  dismiss  her,  and  those  who 
are  willing,  return  to  London,  though  this  was  very 
grievous  and  discouraging."  Having  thus  winnowed 
their  numbers,  the  little  band,  not  of  resolute  men 
only,  but  wives,  some  far  gone  in  pregnancy,  children, 
infants,  a  floating  village,  yet  but  one  hundred  and  two 
souls,  went  on  board  the  single  ship,  which  was  hired 
only  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic ;  and,  on  the 
Sept-O.  sixih  day  of  September,  1620,  thirteen  years  after  the 
first  colonization  of  Virginia,  two  months  before  the 
concession  of  the  grand  charter  of  Plymouth,  without 
any  warrant  from  the  sovereign  of  England,  without 
any  useful  charter  from  a  corporate  body,  the  passen- 
gers in  the  Mayflower  set  sail  for  a  new  world,  where 
the  past  could  otfer  no  favorable  auguries. 

Had  New  England  been  colonized  immediately  on 
the  discovery  of  the  American  continent,  the  old  Eng- 
lish institutions  would  have  been  planted  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
had  the  settlement  been  made  under  Elizabeth,  it 
would  have  been  before  activity  of  the  popular  mind 
in  religion  had  conducted  to  a  corresponding  activity 
of  mind  in  politics.  The  Pilgrims  were  Englishmen, 
Protestants,  exiles  for  religion,  men  disciplined  by 
misfortune,  cultivated  by  opportunities  of  extensive  ob- 
servation, equal  in  rank  as  in  rights,  and  bound  by  no 
code,  but  that  of  religion  or  the  public  will. 
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Tlie  eastera  coast  of  the  United  States  abounds  in  chap 

Vlll 

beautiful  and  convenient   liarlwrs,    in    majestic  hays  

and  rivers.  The  first  Virginia  colony,  sailing  along 
the  shores  of  North  Carolina,  was,  hy  a  favoring 
storm,  driven  into  the  magnificent  Bay  of  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  the  Pilgrims,  having  selected  for  their  settle- 
ment the  countrj  near  the  Hudson,  the  best  position 
on  the  whole  coast,  were  condncted  to  the  most  bar- 
ren and  inhospitable  part  of  Massachusetts.  After  a  icao 
long  and  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days,  during 
wliich  one  person  had  died,  they  espied  land,  and,  in  Nov.H 
two  days  more,  were  safely  moored  in  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Yet,  before  they  landed,  the  mannei'  In  which  their 
government  should  be  constituted,  was  considered ;  and, 
as  some  were  observed  "not  well  affected  to  unity  and 
concord,"  they  formed  themselves  Into  a  body  politic 
by  a  solemn  voluntary  compact:  — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen  ;  we,  whose  names  are  Nov 
underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign 
King  James,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of 
our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether, into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid; 
and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame, 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitu- 
tions, and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  he  thought 
most  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony 
Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience." 
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>  This  instrument  was  signed  by  the  whole  body  of 
;,  men,  forty-one  in  number,  who,  with  their  families,  con- 
-  stituted  the  one  hundred  and  two,  tlie  whole  colony, 
"the  proper  demoer.icy,"  that  arrived  in  N"ew  England. 
This  was  the  birlh  of  popular  constitutional  Hbcrty. 
The  middle  age  had  been  familiar  with  chartors  and 
Constitutions ;  but  they  had  been  merely  compacts  for 
immunities,  partial  enfranchisements,  patents  of  nn- 
biiity,  concessions  of  municipa!  privileges,  or  limita- 
tions of  the  sovereign  power  tn  favor  of  feudal  institu- 
tions. In  the  cabin  of  tlie  Mayflower,  humanity 
recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the 
basis  of  "  equal  laws"  for  "  the  general  good."  John 
Carver  was  immediately  and  unanimously  chosen 
governor  for  the  year. 

Men  who  emigrate,  even  in  well-inhabited  dis- 
tricts, pray  that  their  journey'  may  not  be  in  winter. 
Wasted  by  the  rougji  and  wearisome  voyage,  ill  sup- 
plied with  j^rovisions,  the  English  fugitives  found 
themselves,  at  the  opening  of  winter,  on  a  barren 
and  bieak  coast,  in  a  severe  climate,  with  the  ocean 
on  one  side  and  tlie  wilderness  on  the  other.  There 
were  none  to  show  them  kindness  or  bid  them  wel- 
come. The  nearest  French  settlement  was  at  Port 
Royal ;  it  was  five  hundred  miles  to  the  English 
plantation  at  Virginia.  As  they  attempted  to  disem- 
bark, the  water  was  found  so  shallow,  that  they  were 
forced  to  wade ;  and,  in  the  freezing  weather,  the 
very  act  of  getting  on  land  sewed  the  seeds  of  eon- 
sumption  and  inllammatory  colds.  The  bitterness 
of  mortal  disease  was  their  welcome  to  the  inhos- 
pitable shore. 

The  season  was  already  fast  bringing  winter,  and 
the  spot  for  the  settlement  remained  to  be  chosen 
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The  shiOlop  was  unshipped';  and  it  was  a  leal  disas-  chap 
ter  to  find  that  it  needed  repairs.  The  carpenter  -^-^ 
made  slow  wnrlt,  so  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  weary  ^^J^O 
days  cliipsed,  before  it  was  ready  for  service.  But 
Slandish  and  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  of  the 
delay,  determined  to  explore  the  country  by  land. 
"  In  regard  to  the  danger,"  the  expedition  "  was 
rather  permitted  than  approved."  Much  hardship 
was  endured ;  but  what  discoveries  could  be  made 
in  Truro  and  near  the  banks  of  Paomet  Creek .'' 
The  first  expedition  in  the  shallop  was  likewise  un- 
successful ;  "  some  of  the  people,  that  died  that 
winter,  took  the  original  of  their  death  "  in  the  enter 
prise  ;  "  for  it  snowed  and  did  blow  all  the  day  and 
night,  and  froze  withal."  The  men  who  were  sot 
on  shore,  "  were  tired  with  marching  up  and  down  the 
steep  liills  and  deep  vallies,  which  lay  half  a  foot  thick 
with  snow."  A  heap  of  maize  was  discovered  ;  and 
further  search  led  to  a  burial-place  of  the  Indians ; 
but  they  found  "  no  more  corn,  nor  any  thing  else 
but  graves." 

At  length,  the  shallop  was  again  sent  out,  with  Dec. 
Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish,  and  others,  with 
eight  or  ten  seamen.  The  cold  was  severe ;  the 
spray  of  the  sea  froze  as  it  fell  on  them,  and  made 
their  clothes  like  coats  of  iron.  That  day  they 
reached  Billingsgate  Point,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet 
harbor.  The  next  morning,  the  company  divided ;  Dec 
those  on  shore  find  a  burial-place,  graves,  and  four 
or  five  deserted  wigwams,  but  neither  people,  nor 
any  place  inviting  a  settlement.  Before  night,  the 
whole  party  met  by  the  sea-side,  and  encamped  on  land 
together  near  Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek. 
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CHAP.  The  next  day  they  rose  at  five ;  their  moniliig 
- — -  ])rayers  were  finished,  when,  as  tlie  day  dawned,  a 
1620  war-whoop  and  a  flight  of  arrows  aniiounced  an 
8.  attack  from  Indians.  They  were  of  tiie  trihe  of  the 
Nausites,  who  knew  the  English  as  kidnajjpers ;  but 
the  encounter  was  without  further  result.  Again  ihfi 
hoat's  crew  give  thanks  to  God,  and  stuer  tlieir  bark 
along  the  coast  for  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues. 
But  110  convenient  harbor  is  discovered.  The  pilot 
of  the  boat,  who  had  been  in  these  regions  before, 
gives  assurance  of  a  good  one,  which  may  be  reached 
before  night;  and  they  follow  his  guidance.  After 
some  hours'  sailing,  a  storm  of  snow  and  rain  begins, 
the  sea  swells ;  the  rudder  breaks ;  the  boat  must 
now  be  steered  with  oars  ;  the  storm  increases  ;  niglit 
is  at  hand ;  to  reach  the  harbor  before  dark,  as  nmch 
sail  as  possible  is  borne  ;  the  mast  breaks  into  three 
pieces ;  the  sail  falls  overboard ;  but  the  tide  is 
favorable.  The  pilot,  in  dismay,  would  have  run  the 
boat  on  shore  in  a  cove  full  of  breakers.  "  About  with 
her,"  exclaimed  a  sailor,  "  or  we  are  cast  away." 
They  get  her  about  immediately,  and,  ))assing  over  the 
surf,  they  enter  a  fair  sound,  and  shelter  themselves 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  rise  of  land.  It  is  dark,  and 
the  rain  beats  furiously ;  yet  the  men  are  so  wet,  and 
cold,  and  weak,  they  slight  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  savages,  and,  after  great  difficulty, 
kindle  a  fire  on  shore. 
Dec.  Morning,  as  it  dawned,  showed  tlie  jilace  to  be  a 
small  island  within  the  entrance  of  a  harbor.  The 
10  day  was  required  for  rest  and  preparations.  Time 
was  precious ;  the  season  advancing ;  their  compan- 
ions were  left  in  suspense.  The  next  day  was  the 
"  Christian   Sabbath."     Nothing  marks  the  character 
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of  the  Pilgriras  more  fully,  than  that  they  kept  it  sa-  chap 
cretlly,  though  every  consideration  demanded  liaste.        — ^^ 

On  Monday,  the  eleventh  day  of  Decemhcr,  old  style,  i*|*o 
the  exploring  party  of  the  forefathers  land  at  Phm-  ll. 
outh.  A  grateful  posterity  has  marked  the  rock  which 
first  received  their  footsteps.  The  consequences  of 
tliiil  day  are  constantly  unfolding  themselves,  as  time 
advances.  It  was  the  origin  of  New  England;  it 
was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions. 
Inquisitive  historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige 
of  the  Pilgrims  ;  poets  of  the  purest  minds  have  com- 
memorated their  virtues  ;  the  noblest  genius  has  been 
called  into  exercise  to  display  their  merits  worthily, 
and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  daring  en- 
terprise. 

The  spot,  when  examined,  seemed  to  invite  a  settle-  Dec 
ment;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  Mayflower  was  safely 
moored  in  its  harbor.  In  memory  of  the  hospitalities 
which  the  company  had  received  at  the  last  English 
port  from  which  they  had  sailed,  this  oldest  New 
England  colony  obtained  the  name  of  Plymouth. 
The  system  of  civil  government  had  been  established 
by  common  agreement ;  the  character  of  the  church 
had  for  many  years  been  fixed  by  a  sacred  covenant. 
As  the  Pilgrims  landed,  their  institutions  were  already 
perfected.  Democratic  liberty  and  independent  Chris- 
tian worship  at  once  existed  in  America. 

After  some  days,  they  began  to  build — a  difficult  if>2i 
task  for  men  of  whom  one  half  were  wasting  away  9 
with  consumptions  and  lung-fevers.  For  the  sake  of 
haste,  it  was  agreed,  that  every  man  should  build  his 
own  house  ;  but  frost  and  foul  weather  were  great 
hindrances  :  they  could  seldom  work  half  of  the  week ; 
and  tenements  were  erected  as  they  could  be,  in  the 
VOL     1.  41' 
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CHAP,  short  intervals  of  sunshine  between  showers  of  sleu, 

VIII.  , 

— ■ —  and  snow-storms. 

iij^l.       On  tlie  third  of  March,  a  south  wind  brought  warm 

\     and   fair   weather.      "  Tlio    birds  sang  in  the  woods 

most  jileasanllj."     But  it  was  not  till  spring  had  f;ir 

advanced,  that  the  mortality  began  to  cease.     It  was 

afterwards  remarked,  with  modest  gratitudi;,  that,  of 

the  survivors,  very  many  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 

A  shelter,  not  less  than  comfort,  had  been  wanting; 

the  living  had  been  scarce  able  to  bury  the  dead ;  the 

well  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  sick.     At  the 

season  of  greatest  distress,  there  were  but  seven  able 

to  render   assistance.      The    benevolent    Carver  had 

„       been  appointed  governor:  at  his  first  landing,  he  had 

23.     lost  a  son :  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Mayflower 

for  England,  his  health  sunk  under  a  sudden  attack ; 

and   his  wife,  broken-hearted,  followed  him  in  death. 

William  Bradford,  the  historian  of  the  colony,  was  soon 

chosen  his  successor.     The  record  of  misery  was  kept 

by  the  graves  of  the  governor  and  half  the -comjiany. 

But  if  sickness  ceased  to  prevail,  the  hardships  of 

privation  and  want  remained  to  be  encountered.     In 

JG31-a  the  autumn,  an  arrival  of  new  emigrants,  who  came 
unprovided  with  food,  com])ened  the  whole  colony,  for 
six  months  in  succession,  to  subsist  on  half  allowance 
only,  "  I  have  seen  men,"  says  AVinslow,  "  stagger 
by  reason  of  faintness  for  want  of  food."  They  were 
once  saved  from  famishing  by  the  benevolence  of  fish- 
ermen off  the  coast.     Sometimes  they  suffered  from 

1633,  oppressive  exactions  ou  the  part  of  ships,  that  sold 
them  provisions  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  Nor 
did  their  miseries  soon  terminate.     Even  in  the  third 

1623.  year  of  the  settlement,  their  victuals  were  so  entirely 
spent,  that  "  they  knew  not  at  night  where  to  have  a 
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bit  in  llie  morning."     Tradition  declares,  that,  at  one  chap 
lime,  llie    colonists  were  reduced  to  a  pint  of  com,  — ^ 
vvliich,  being  parched  and  distriliutcd,  gave    to    each  "^23 
mdividuai  onl)'  five  kerneis;    but  rumor  fails  short  of 
reality;  for  tliree  or  four  months  together,  the)"  had  no  July. 
corn  wliatever.     When  a  few  of  their  old  friends  ar- 
lived  to  join  them,  a  lobster,  or  a  piece  offish,  williout 
bread  or  any  thing  else  but  a  cup  of  fair  spring  water, 
was  the  best  dish  wliich  the  hospitality  of  the  whole 
colony  could  offer.     Neat  catile  were  not  inlroduccd  1624 
till  the  fourth  year  of  the  settlement.     Yet,  during  ait 
lliis   season    of  self-denial  and  suffering,  the  cheerful 
confidence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  mercies  of  Providence 
remained  unshaken. 

The  system  of  common  property  had  occasioned 
grievous  discontents;  the  influence  of  law  could  not 
compel  regular  labor  like  the  uniform  impulse  of  per- 
sonal interest;  and  even  the  threat  of  "ke(;ping  b;ick 
their  bread"  could  not  change  the  character  of  the 
idle.  After  the  haiTest  of  1623,  there  was  no  general  1623 
want  of  food;  in  the  s])ring  of  that  year,  it  had  been 
agreed,  that  each  family  should  plant  for  itself;  and 
parcels  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  resi)ective  num- 
bers, were  assigned  for  culture,  though  not  for  inher- 
itance. This  arrangement  produced  contented  lal)or 
and  universal  industry ;  "  even  women  and  children 
now  went  into  the  field  to  work."  The  next  spring, 
every  ])erson  obtained  a  little  land  in  perpetual  fee. 
The  neccissily  of  the  case,  and  the  common  interest, 
demanded  a  slight  departure  from  the  severe  agree- 
ment with  the  English  merchants.  Before  many  har- 
vests, so  much  corn  was  raised,  that  it  began  to  form 
a  profitable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  Indians,  pre- 
feiring  the  chase  to    tillage,  abandoned  culture,  and 
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CHAP,  looked  to  the  colonists  for  their  supply.     The  iiiter- 

— ^  course  between  the  Plymouth  colony  and  the  Indians 
soon  assumed  the  character  of  commercial  familiarity. 
The  exchange  of  European  manufactures  for  beaver 
and  other  skins,  was  almost  the  only  pursuit  which 
promised  to  be  lucrative. 

The  sj)ot  to  which  Providence  had  directed  the 
planters,  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  rendered 
entirely  a  desert  by  a  pestilence,  which  had  like- 
wise swept  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  desola- 
ted  almost   the  whole   sea-board    of  New    England. 

1620  Where  the  Pilgrims  landed,  there  were  the  traces  of 
a  previous  population,  but  not  one  living  inhabitant. 

1021    Smokes    from  fires  in  the  remote  distance  alone  in- 
dicated the  vicinity  of  natives.     Miles  Standish,  "  the 
best  linguist"  among  the  Pilgrims,  as  well  as  the  best 
soldier,  with  an  exploring  party,  was  able  to  discover 
Fob.    wigwams,  but  no   tenants.     Yet   a   body  of  Indians 
■     from  abroad  was  soon  discovered,  hovering  near  the 
settlement,  though  disappearing  when  pursued.     The 
17.     colony,  therefore,  assumed  a  military  organization  ;  and 
Standish,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage,  the  devoted 
friend    of  the    church,   which    he    never  joined,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.     But  dangers  were 
not  at  hand. 
Mar.        One  day,   Samoset,  an  Indian  who  had  learned  a 
^^    little  English  of  the    fishermen  at  Penobscot,  boldly 
entered    the    town,  and,  passing  to    the    rendezvous 
exclaimed,  in  English,  "Welcome,  Englishmen."     lie 
was  from  the  eastern  coast,  of  which  he  gave  them 
profitable  information  ;  he  told  also  the  names,  num- 
ber and  strength  of  the  nearer  people,  especially  of 
the  Wampanoags,  a  tribe  destined  to  become  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  New  England.     After  some 
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little  n(!gotiation,  in  wiiich  an  Indian,  wlio  lutd  been  ciiaf 

carried  away  bj  Hunt,  had  learned  Engllsii  in  Eng ^ 

land,  and  had,  in  an  earlier  expedition,  returned  to  "^2' 
bis  native  land,  acted  .as  an  interpreter,  Massasoit 
himself,  the  sachem  of  the  tribe  possessing  the  coun- 
try north  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  between  the  rivers 
l(  Providence  and  Taunton,  came  to  visit  the  Pil-  Mnr 
grims,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  now 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fifty.  The  cliieftaln  of  a 
race  as  yet  so  new  to  the  Pilgrims,  was  received 
with  all  the  ceremonies  which  the  condition  of  the 
colony  permitted.  A  ti-eaty  of  friendship  was  soon 
completed  in  few  and  unequivocal  terras.  Tiie  par- 
ties promised  to  abstain  from  mutual  hijuries,  and  to 
deliver  up  offenders ;  the  colonists  were  to  receive 
assistance,  if  attacked ;  to  render  it,  If  Massasoit 
should  be  attacked  unjustly.  The  treaty  included 
the  confederates  of  the  sachem ;  it  is  the  oldest  act  of 
diplomacy  recorded  in  New  England ;  it  was  con- 
cluded in  a  day,  and,  being  founded  on  reciprocal 
interests,  was  sacredly  kept  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Massasoit  desired  the  alliance,  for  the  pow- 
erful Narragansetts  were  his  enemies;  his  tribe,  more- 
over, having  become  habituated  to  some  English  lux- 
uries, were  willing  to  establish  a  traffic ;  while  the 
emigrants  obtained  peace,  security,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lucrative  commerce. 

An  embassy  from  the  little  colony  to  their  new  ally,  July 
performed,  not  with  the  pomp  of  modern  missioHS, 
but  through  the  forests  and  on  foot,  and  received,  not 
to  the  luxuries  of  courts,  but  to  a  share  in  the  absti- 
nence of  savage  life,  confirmed  the  treaty  of  amity, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  trade  in  furs.  The  marks 
of    devastation    from    a   former   plague   were    visible 
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CHAP,  wherever  the  envoys  went,  and  they  witnessed  the  ex- 

^  treme  poverty  and  feebleness  of  the  natives. 

1631.  The  influence  of  the  English  over  the  aborigines 
was  rapidly  extended.  A  sachem,  who  menaced  their 
safety,  was  himself  compelled' to  sue  for  mercy;  and 

Sept  nine  chieftains  subscribed  an  instrument  of  submission 
to  King  James.  The  Bay  of  Massachusetts  and 
harbor  of  Boston  were  fearlessly  explored.  Canonlcus, 
the  wavering  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  wliose 
territory  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  had 

1622.  at  first  desired  to  treat  of  peace.  A  bundle  of  arrows, 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake,  was  now  the 
token  of  his  hostility.  But  when  Bradford  stufied  the 
skin  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it,  his  courage 
quailed,  and  he  desired  to  be  in  amity  with  a  race  of 
men  whose  weapons  of  war  were  so  terrible.  The 
hostile  expedition  which  caused  the  first  Indian  blood 
to  be  shed,  grew  out  of  a  quarrel,  iu  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth  were  involved  by  another 
colony. 

1(533.      For  who  will  define  the  limits  to  the  graspings  of 

'*"''•  avarice  ?  The  opportunity  of  gain  by  the  fur-trade 
had  been  envied  the  planters  of  New  Plymouth ;  and 
Weston,  who  had  been  active  among  the  London  ad- 
venturers in  esta-blishing  the  Plymouth  colony,  now 
desired  to  engi'oss  the  profits  which  he  already  deemed 
secure.     A  patent  for  land  near  Weymouth,  the  first 

1623  plantation  in  Boston  harbor,  was  easily  obtained; 
and  a  company  of  sixty  men  were  sent  over.  Helji- 
less  al  their  arrival,  they  hitruded  themselves,  for  most 
of  ihe  summer,  upon  the  unrequited  hospitality  of  the 
peoi)le  of  Pl^-mouth.  In  their  plantation,  they  were 
soon  reduced  to  necessity  by  their  want  of  thrift, 
their  injustice  towards  the  Indians  provoked  hostility; 
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and  a  plot  was  formed  for  thu  entire  destruc-tion  of  the  chap 

English.      But  the  grateful   Massassoii  revi^aled  the  

design  to  his  allies;  and  the  planters  at  Weymouth  i^as 
were  saved  by  tlie  \visdoni  of  the  older  colony  and  the 
intrepid  gallantry  of  Standish.  It  was  "  liis  capital 
exploit."  Some  of  the  rescued  men  went  to  Plyra- 
oulii;  some  sailed  for  England.  One  short  year  saw 
tlic  heiiinning  and  end  of  the  Weymouth  plantation. 
*'  Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatt^st  merit  for 
tlie  puhlic,"  observes  the  childless  Lord  Bacon,  with 
complacent  seii-love,  "  have  proceeded  from  the  un- 
married or  childless  men."  Weston's  company,  after 
having  boasted  of  their  strength,  as  far  superior  to 
Plymouth,  which  was  enfeebled,  they  said,  by  the 
presence  of  children  and  women,  owed  their  deliver- 
ance to  the  colony  that  had  many  women,  children, 
and  weak  ones  with  them. 

The  danger  from  Indian  hostilities  was  early  re- 
moved ;  the  partnership  with  English  merchants  oc- 
casloiit'd  greater  inconvenience.  Robinson  and  the 
rest  of  his  church,  at  Leyden,  were  suffering  from  de- 
ferred hopes,  and  were  longing  to  rejoin  their  brethren 
in  America.  The  adventurers  in  England  refused  to 
provide;  them  a  passage,  and  attempted,  with  but  short 
success,  to  force  upon  the  colonists  a  clergyman  more  1B94 
friendly  to  the  established  church;  thus  outraging  at  mae 
once  the  affections  and  the  religious  scruples  of 
those  whom  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  cher- 
ish. Divisions  ensued ;  and  the  partners  in  England, 
offended  by  opposition,  and  discouraged  at  ihe  small 
returns  from  their  investments,  deserted  the  interests 
of  their  associates  in  America.  A  ship  was  even 
despatched  to  rival  them  in  their  business ;  goods, 
which  were  sent  for  their  supply,  were  sold  to  them 
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CHAP,  at  an  advance  of  seventy  per  cent.  Tlie  curse  of 
— ^ —  usury,  which  always  falls  so  heavily  upon  now  setllo- 
mcnts,  did  not  spare  them;  for,  being  left  without 
help  from  the  partners,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow 
money  at  fifty  per  cent,  and  at-  thirty  per  cent, 
interest.  At  last,  the  emigrants  themselves  succeeded 
in  purchasing  the  entire  rights  of  the  English  adven- 
turers ;  the  common  property  was  equitably  divided, 
and  agriculture  established  immediately  and  com- 
pletely on  the  basis  of  private  possessions.  For  a  six 
years'  monopoly  of  the  trade,  eight  of  the  most  enter- 
prising men  assumed  all  the  engagements  of  the 
colony ;  so  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  became 
really  freeholders;  neither  debts  nor  rent  day 
troubled  them. 

The  colonists  of  Plymouth  had  exercised  self- 
government  without  the  sanction  of  a  royal  paten* 
Yet  their  claim  to  their  lands  was  valid,  according  to 
the  principl'js  of  English  law,  as  well  as  natural  jus 
tice.     They  had  received  a  welcome   from    ilie  abo 

1621.  rigines ;  and  the  council  of  Plymouth,  through  the 
mediation  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,'  immediately 
issued  a  patent  to  John  Pierce  for  their  benefiU  But 
the  trustee,  growing  desirous  of  becoming  lord  pro- 

1623.  prletary,  and  holding  them  as  tenants,  obtained  a 
new  charter,  which  would  have  caused  much  diHiculty, 
had  not  his  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  traiisler  his 
rights  to  the  company.  When  commerce  extended  to 
the  Kennebec,  a  patent  for  the  adjacent  territorv  was 

1623.  easily  procured.  The  same  year,  Allerton  was  again 
sent  to  London  to  negotiate  an  enlargement  of  IhpiIi 
the  grants;  and  he  gained  from  the  council  of  Plym- 
outh   concessions   equal    to   all   his    desires.      Uut  it 

1  Gorges'  Description,  24.     Briefe  Narralion,  c,  xs'ii. 
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was  ever  impossible  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  king;  chap 

so  that,  according  to  the  principles  adopted  in  Eng ~ 

land,  the  planters,  with  an  unquestionable  property  in  l*>3'^ 
the  soil,  had  no  right  to  assume  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
It  was  therefore  in  the  virtues  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, that  their  institutions  found  a  guaranty  for  sta- 
bility. They  never  hesitated  to  punish  small  offences; 
it  was  only  after  some  scruples,  that  they  inilictcd 
capital  punishment.  Their  doubts  being  once  re- 
moved, they  exercised  the  same  authority  as  the 
charter  governments.  Death  was,  by  subsequent 
laws,  made  the  penalty  for  several  crimes  ;  but  was 
never  inflicted  except  for  murder.  House-breaking 
and  highway  robbery  were  offences  unknown  in  their 
courts,  and  too  little  apprehended  to  be  made  subjects 
of  severe  legislation. 

The  progress  of  population  was  very  slow.  The 
lands  in  the  vicinity  were  not  fertile ;  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  the  colony  contained  no  more  than  three 
hundred  souls.  Few  as  were  their  numbers,  they  had 
struck  deep  root,  and  would  have  outlived  every 
storm,  even  if  they  had  been  followed  by  no  other 
colonies  in  New  England.  Hardly  were  they  planted 
in  America,  when  their  enterprise  began  to  take  a 
wide  range;  before  Massachusetts  was  settled,  they 
bad  acquired  rights  at  Cape  Ann,  as  well  as  an  exten- 
sive domain  on  the  Kennebec;  and  they  were  the 
first  to  possess  an  English  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut.  The  excellent  Robinson  died  at  I  (iJa 
r.eyden,  before  the  faction  in  England  would  permit  i!' 
his  removal  to  Plymouth  ;  his  heart  was  in  America, 
where  his  memory  will  never  die.  The  remainder  of 
his  people,  and  with  them  his  wife  and  children,  emi- 
grated, so  soon  as  means  could  be  provided  to  defray 

VOL.    I.  41 
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CHAP,  the  costs.  "To  enjoy  rcilgious  liberty  was  the  known 
•— v-1.  end  of  the  first  comers'  great  adventure  hito  tliia 
remote  wilderness  ;  "  and  they  desired  no  increase, 
but  from  the  friends  of  their  communion.  "Yet  their 
residence  in  Holland  had  made  them  acquainted  with 
various  forms  of  Christianity ;  a  wide  experience  had 
emancipated  them  from  bigotry  ;  and  they  were  never 
betrayed  into  the  excesses  of  religious  persecution, 
though  they  sometimes  permitted  a  disproportion 
between  punishment  and  crime. 

The  frame  of  civil  government  in  the  Old  Colony 
was  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  A  governor  was  chosen 
by  general  suffrage  ;  whose  power,  always  subordinate 
to  the  general  will,  was,  at  the  desire  of  Bradford, 
1024.  specially  restricted  by  a  council  of  five,  and  afterwards 
loaa.  of  seven,  assistants.  In  the  council,  the  governor  had 
but  a  double  vote.  For  more  than  eighteen  years, 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants  "  constituted 
the  legislature ;  the  state  was  governed,  like  our 
towns,  as  a  strict  democracy ;  and  the  people  were 
frequently  convened  to  decide  on  executive  not  less 
ifi39.  than  on  judicial  questions.  At  length,  the  increase  of 
population,  and  its  diffusion  over  a  wider  territory,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  representative  system,  and 
each  town  sent  its  committee  to  the  general  court. 
We  shall  subsequently  find  the  colony  a  distinct 
member  of  the  earliest  American  Confederacy;  but  it 
is  chiefly  as  guides  and  pioneers  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Old  Colony  merit  gratitude. 

Through  scenes  of  gloom  and  misery,  the  Pilgrims 
showed  the  way  to  an  asylum  for  those  who  would 
go  to  the  wilderness  for  the  purity  of  religion  or  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  Accustomed  "  in  their  native 
land  to  no  more  than  a  plain  country  life  and  the  in 
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noccnt  trade  of  husbandry,"  they  set  tiie  exam])Ui  of  chap 
colonizing  New  England,  and  formed  the  mould  for  -— -^ 
the  civil  and  religious  character  of  its  institutions.  '^'3^ 
Enduring  every  hardship  themselves,  they  were  the 
servants  of  posterity,  the  benefactors  of  snccewlii'g 
generations.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  many  pages 
are  devoted  to  commemorate  the  n:ien  who  have 
besieged  cities,  subdued  provinces,  or  overthrown  em- 
pires. In  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  truth,  a  colony  is 
a  better  ofifcring  than  a  victory  ;  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  ratlier  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  who  founded  a  state  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
liberty;  the  fathers  of  the  country;  the  men  who,  as 
tliey  first  trod  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  scattered 
the  seminal  principles  of  republican  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence.  They  enjoyed,  in  anticipation, 
the  thought  of  their  extending  Influence,  and  the  fame 
which  their  grateful  successors  would  award  to  their 
virtues.  "  Out  of  small  beginnings,"  said  Bradford, 
"  great  things  have  been  produced ;  and  as  one  small 
candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  light  here  kindled 
hath  shone  to  many,  yea,  in  some  sort  to  our  whole 
nation." — "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you," — such  was 
the  consolation  offered  from  England  to  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  season  of  their  greatest  sufferings, — "let  it  not 
be  grievous  to  you,  that  you  have  been  instruments  to 
break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours  to 
the  world's  end." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EXTENDED  COLONIZATION  O*"  NEW  ENGLAND 

uiiAP  The  council  of  Plymouth  for  New  England,  having 
— -^-'  obtained  of  King  James  this  boundless  temtory  and 
1680.  (fjg  immense  monopoly  which  they  had  desired,  had 
no  further  obstacles  to  encounter  but  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  remonstrances  of  parliament.  No 
tributaries  tenanted  their  countless  millions  of  uncul 
tivated  acres;  and  exactions  upon  the  vessels  of  Eng- 
lish fishermen  were  the  only  means  of  acquiring  an 
immediate  revenue  from  America.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  commons  indignantly  opposed  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  the  favored  company,  and  demanded 
for  every  subject  of  the  English  king  the  free  liberty 
of  engaging  in  a  pursuit  which  was  the  chief  source 
1621.  of  wealth  to  the  merchants  of  the  west.  "  Shall  the 
^  English,"  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  statesman  so 
well  entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  Virginia, 
"  be  debarred  from  the  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  a  priv- 
ilege which  the  French  and  Dutch  enjoy.?  It  costs 
the  kingdom  nothing  but  labor;  employs  shipping; 
and  furnishes  the  moans  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with 
Spain." — "  The  fishermen  hinder  the  plantations," 
replied  Calvert;  "  they  choke  the  harbors  with  their 
ballast,  and  waste  the  forests  by  improvident  use. 
America  is  not  annexed  to  the  realm,  nor  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliament ;  you  have  therefore  no  right 
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Lo  interfere." — "  We  may  make  laws  for  Virginia,"  chap 
rejoined  another  member,  intent  on  opposing  the  — ^ 
flagrant  benevolence  of  the  king,  arid  wholly  uncon 
scions  of  asserting,  In  the  earliest  debate  on  American 
affairs,  the  claim  of  parliament  to  that  absolute  sove- 
reignty which  the  colonies  never  acknowledged,  and 
which  led  to  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  "  a  bill 
passed  by  the  commons  and  the  lords,  if  it  receive  the 
king's  assent,  will  control  the  patent."  The  charter, 
argued  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  ample  reference  to 
early  statutes,  was  granted  without  regard  to  pre- 
viously-existing rights,  and  is  therefore  void  by  the 
established  laws  of  England.  So  the  friends  of  the 
liberty  of  fishing  triumphed  over  the  advocates  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  though  the  j)arliament  was  dissolved 
before  a  bill  could  be  carried  through  all  the  forms  of 
legislation. 

Yet  enough  had  been  done  to  infuse  vigor  into 
mercantile  enterprise;  in  the  second  year  after  the  icaa 
settlement  of  Plymouth,  five-and-thirty  sail  of  vessels 
went  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  made 
good  voyages.  The  monopolists  appealed  to  King 
James ;  and  the  monarch,  preferring  to  assert  his  own 
extended  prerogative,  rather  than  to  regard  the  spirit 
of  the  house  of  commons,  issued  a  proclamation,  Nov 
which  forbade  any  to  approach  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  except  with  the  special  leave  of  the  company 
of  Plymouth,  or  of  the  privy  council.  It  was  mon- 
strous thus  to  attempt  to  seal  up  a  large  portion  of 
an  immense  continent;  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the 
ordinance  into  effect;  and  here,  as  so  often,  despotism 
caused  its  own  fall.  By  desiring  strictly  to  enforce  its 
will,  it  provoked  a  conflict  in  which  it  was  sure  of 
being  defeated. 
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CHAP,       But   the  monopolists  endeavored  lo  establish  theii 
— — "  claims.     One    Francis  West  was  despatched  with  a 
1623.  commission  as  admiral  of  New  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  from  the  American  seas  such  fish- 
ermen   as   came  without   a   license.     But    his  feeble 
authority  was  derided  ;    the  ocean  was  a  wide  jilace 
over  which  to  keep  sentry.     The  mariners  refused  lo 
pay  the  tax  which  he  imposed  ;     and  his  Ineffectual 
authority  was   soon    resigned.     In    England,  the    at- 
tempt occasioned  the    severest   remonstrances,  which 
Hia4   did  not  fail  to  make  an  Impression    on    the    ensuing 
parliament. 

The  patentees,  alike  prodigal  of  charters  and  te- 

1622  naclous    of   their  monopoly,  having    given  to  Robert 
13,     Gorges,  the  son  of  Sir  Ferdinand,  a  patent  for  a  tract 

extending  ten  miles  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  thirty 

1623  miles  into  the  interior,  now  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  New  England,  with  power  "  to  restrain 
interlopers,"  not  less  than  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation.  His  patent  was  never  permanently  used; 
though  the  colony  at  Weymouth  was  renewed,  to 
meet  once  more  with  ill  fortune.  He  was  attended 
by  Morrell,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  provided 
with  a  commission  for  the  superintendence  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  Instead  of  establishing  a  hierarchy, 
Morrell,  remaining  in  New  England  about  a  year, 
wrote  a  description  of  the  country  in  verse ;  while  the 
civil  dignity  of  Robert  "Gorges  ended  In  a  short-lived 
dispute  with  Weston.  They  came  to  plant  a  hierarchy 
and  a  general  government,  and  they  produced  onlj  a 
fruitless  quarrel  and  a  dull  poem. 

HJ84  But  when  parliament  was  again  convened,  the  con- 
troversy against  the  charter  was  once  more  renewed ; 
and  the  rights  of  liberty  found  an  mflexible  champion 
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in  the  aged  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  now  expiated  tlie  chap 
sins  of  his  early  ambition  by  devotion  to  the  interests  — — - 
of  the  people.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  patentees  relii\-  ^^^^ 
quished    a   part   of  their    pretensions;    the  commons     17, 
resolved    that    English    fishermen    shall    have    fishing 
with  all  its  incidents.      "Your  patent" — thus  Gorges 
was    addressed    by    Coke  from  the  speaker's  chair — 
"contains  many  particulars  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
privileges  of   the  subject;  it  is  a  monopoly,  and  the 
ends  of   private    gain  are    concealed    under    color  of 
planting    a    colony."     "  Shall    none,"    observed    the 
veteran  lawyer  in  debate,  "  shall  none  visit  the  sea- 
coast  for  fishing?     This  is  to  make  a  monopoly  upon 
the  seas,  which  wont  to  be  free.     If  you  alone  are  to 
pack  and   dry  fish,    you   attempt  a  monopoly  of   the 
wind  and  the  sun."     It  was  in  vain  for  Sir  George 
Calvert  to  resist.     The    hill    passed  without   amend- 
ment, though  it  never  received  the  royal  assent.^ 

The  determined  opposition  of  the  house,  though  it 
could  not  move  the  king  to  overthrow  the  corporation, 
paralyzed  its  enterprise  ;  many  of  the  patentees  aban- 
doned their  interest ;  so  that  the  Plymouth  company 
now  did  little  except  issue  grants  of  domains ;  and 
the  cottages,  which,  within  a  few  years,  were  sprinkled 
Along  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
were  the  consequence  of  private  adventure. 

The  territory  between  the  River  of  Salem  and  the 
Kennebec  became,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pioperty 
of  two  enterprising  Individuals.  We  have  seen  that 
RIartIn  Pring  was  the  discoverer  of  New  Hampshire,  iGOa 

1  The  original  authoritiea,— De-  Hist  Coll.  i.  13.'i— 13.'!  j  Smitii,  in 

bates    of  Oic    Commons     KKO-l,  iii.  Mass.  MisL  Coll.  iii.  2.) ;    Itna- 

i.  258.  2()0,  aCl.  318,  Sl'J  ;  Joiiniil  aril,  L  ir>l— l.-iri,     Coinnare  Prince, 

■jf  Commona,  in   Chalmers,  10&--  ftlorton,  Uutcliinson,  Belknap,  and 

Uia,  anil  103,  104;   Sir  F.  Gorans'  Chalmers. 
Njijration ,     Morrell,    in   i.    Miisa 
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CHAP,  and  that  John  Smith  of  Virginia  had  examined  and 

extolled    the    deep  waters   of    the    Piscataqua.      Sir 

1614.  Ferdinand  Gorges,  the  most  energetic  member  of  the 
■  council  of  Plymouth,  always  ready  to  encounter  risks 
in  the  cause  of  colonizing  America,  had  not  allowed 
repeated  ill  success  to  chill  his  confidence  and  decision  ; 
and  now  he  found  in  John  Mason,  "who  had  been 
governor  of  a  plantation  in  Newfoundland,  a  man  of 

1631.  action,"  like  himself.     It  was  not  difficult  for  Mason, 

9,  ■   who  had  heen  elected  an  associate  and  secretary  of 

the  council,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  lands  between 

Salem  River  and  the  farthest  head  of  the  Merrimac ; 

but  he  did  no  more  with  his  vast  estate  than  give  it  a 

1C92.  name.  The  passion  for  land  increased;  and  Gorges 
jof*  and  Mason  next  took  a  patent  for  Laconia,  the  whole 
country  between  the  sea,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mer- 
rimac, and  the  Kennebec ;  a  company  of  English 
merchants  was  formed ;    and  under  its  auspices  per- 

1623.  manent  plantations  were  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Piscataqua.'  Portsmouth  and  Dover  are  among 
the  oldest  towns  in  New  England.  Splendid  as  were 
the  anticipations  of  the  proprietaries,  and  lavish  as  was 
their  enthusiasm  in  liberal  expenditures,  the  immediate 
progress  of  the  plantations  was  inconsiderable,  and, 
even  as  fishing  stations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
prospered. 

fC98.  When  the  country  on  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
granted  to  a  company,  of  which  the  zeal  and  success 
were  soon  to  overshadow  all  the  efforts  of  proprietaries 

16  29  and  merchants,  it  became  expedient  for  Mason  lo 
7,  '    procure  a  new  patent ;  and  he  now  received  a  fr(-:sii 

1    Gorges'    Narrative,    c    xxiv,  ffi     Belknap's  New  Hampehire,  e  i. 

Hubbard,  {514—016.     Prince,  215.  —a   tnily    valuable    work,  higl.lj- 

Adams's  Aniiala  of  Portsmoutli,  9,  creditable  to  American  literature, 
la    WillianiBon's  Maine,  1.292,  and 
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title'    to   the    territory   between    the    Merriraac    and  chap 

Piscataqua,  in  terms  which,  in  some  degree,  interfered  

with  the  pretensions  of  his  neighbors  on  the  south. 
This  was  the  patent  for  New  Hampshire,    and   was 
pregnant  with  nothing   so    signally  as  suits   at   law. 
'Die  country  had  been  devastated  by  the  mutual  wars 
of  ihe  tribes,  and  the  same  wasting  pestilimce  which 
left  New  Plymouth  a  desert;  no  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  ;    nor  did  they 
now  issue  any  deed  of  their  lands  ;*"  but  the  soil  in  the  JC3( 
immediate  vicinity  of  Dover,  and  afterwards  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  conveyed  to  the  planters  themselves,  or  to  mai 
ihose    at    whose    expense    the    settlement    had    been 
made.^     A  favorable  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the 
little  colonies;    and  houses  now  began  to  be  buiit  on 
the  "  Strawberry  Bank "  of  the  Piscataqua.     But  the 
progress  of  the  town  was  slow ;    Josselyn  ^  described 
the  whole  coast  as  a  mere  wilderness,  with  here  and 
there    a   (ew   huts    scattered    by  the    sea-side;    and  1638 
thirty   years    after    its    settlement,   Portsmouth    made  1653 
only  the  moderate  boast  of  containing  "  between  lifty 
and  sixty  families."^ 

When  the  grand  charter,  which  had  established  the  163S 
council  of  Plymouth,  was  about  to  be  revoked.  Mason 
extended  his  pretensions  to  the  Salem  River,  the 
southern  Imundary  of  his  first  territory,  and  obtained 
of  the  expiring  corporation  a  corresponding  patent.  ■'^'' 
Tlieie  is  room  to  believe,  that  the  king  would,  witii- 
onl  scruple,  have  confirmed  tlie  grant,^  and  Conferred 
upon  him  tlie  powers  of  govennncnt,  as  alisohiie  lord 
and  proprietary  ;  but  the  duaih  of  Mason  cut  olF  all  the    ^2q' 

I  Hazard,  L  a>0— 2«{.  ^  Jossolvn'a  Vnvajrpa,  W. 

a  Savage   on   Wintlirop,   i.  405,  5  Fanner's  [J,.ll!ii;i|,,  434. 

and  ir.  e  Ibid.  4ai,  and  c.  lu 
3  Adams's  Portamoulh,  17-19. 

VOL.  I.  42 
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CHAP,  hopes  which  his  family  might  have  cherished  of  torrito- 

rial  aggrandizement  and  feudal  supremacy.     His  widow 

icm  in  vain  attempted  to  manage  the  colonial  domains ; 
the  costs  exceeded  the  revenue ;  the  servants  were 
ordered  to  provide  for  their  own  welfare ;  tlie  property 
of  the  great  landed  proprietor  was  divided  among 
them  for  the  payment  of  arrears ;  and  Mason's  Amer- 
ican estate  was  completely  ruined.  Neither  king 
nor  proprietary  troubled  the  few  inhabitants  of  New 
Hampshire  ;  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— the  best  dependence  for  states,  as  well  as 
for  individuals. 

The  enterprise  of  Sir   Ferdinand    Gorges,  though 
sustained  by  stronger  expressions  of  royal  favor,  and 
continued   with   indefatigable    perseverance,  was  not 
followed  by  much  greater  success.     We  have  seen  a 
1606.  colony  established,  though  but  for  a  single  winter,  on 
the  shores  which  Priug  had  discovered,  and  Weymouth 
had  been  the  first  to  explore.     After  the  bays  of  New 
leis.  England  had  been   more    carefully  examined    by  the 
same  daring  adventurer    who  sketched  the  first  map 
of  the  Chesapeake,  the  coast  was  regularly  visited  by 
fishermen    and    traders.       A    special    account   of  the 
country  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  Hakluyt's  Inquiries, 
and  was  published  in  the  collections  of  Purchas.     At 
Winter  Harbor,  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  Eng- 
lishmen, under  Richard  Vines,  again  encountered  the 
1616-7  severities  of  the  inclement  season;  and  not  long  after- 
wards, the  mutineers  of  the  crew  of  Rocraft  lived  from 
1618^  aulumn   till  spring  on  Monhegan  Island,   where   ihc 
1607   colony  o(  Popham  had  anchored,  and  the  ships  of  John 
1014.  Smith  had  made  their  station  during  his  visit  to  New 
England.     The  earliest  settlers,  intent  only  on  their 
immediate  objects,  hardly  aspired  after  glory  ;  from  the 
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few  moinoi'ials  wiiich  tliey  hnvc  left,  it  is  not,  peihaj.s,  cii.u' 
[jossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  time,  when  tiie  rude  — — - 
shelters  of  the  fishermen  on  the  sea-coast  began  to  be  '623 
tenanted  by  permanent  inmates,  and  the  fisiiing  stages  1629 
of  a  summer  to  be  transformed  into  regular  establish- 
ments of  trade.'     The  first  settlement  was  probably  1G2U 
made  "  on  the  Maine,"  but  a  few  miles  from  Mnnhe- 
gan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pemaquid.     The  first  ob- 
servers coLild  not    but   admire    the    noble    rivers   and 
secure  bays,  which  invited  commerce,  and  gave    the 
promise  of  future  opulence ;    but  if  hamlets  were  soon 
planted  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams ;    if  forts  were 
erected  to   protect  the  merchant  and  the  manner, — 
agriculture  received  no  encouragement;    and  so  many 
causes  combined  to  cheek  the  growth  of  the  country, 
that,  notwithstanding   its    natural    advantages,  nearly 
two  centuries  glided  away,  before  the  scattered  settle- 
ments along  the  sea-side  rose  into  a  succession  of  busy 
marts,  sustained  and  enriched  by  the  thriving  villages 
of  a  fertile  interior. 

The  settlement  at  Piscataqua  could  not  quiet  the 
ambition  of  Gorges.  As  a  Protestant  and  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  was  almost  a  bigot,  both  in  patriotism  and 
in  religion.  Unwilling  to  behold  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  French  monarch  obtain  possession  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  his  first  act  with 
reference  to  the  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Maine 
was,  to  invite    the    Scottish    nation    to    become    ihc 

'  For  the  early  history  of  Maine,  elaborate  and  most  miriMte  work 
the  nrigmiil  authiirities  are  in  I'lir-  of  Williar.ison.  1  have  also  do- 
chii9.  vol.  jv. ;  Uie  lielulion  of  the  rived  ailviintagc  TrDm  (ieu.  Fulsnm's 
Presidimt  and  Council  for  New  Saco  and  Biddefiirii,  and  \V.  Wil- 
Eiiglanii ;  Josselyn's  Voyages ;  and  Us'b  Portland.  Willianiaim,  i.  'iJ7, 
the  Narration  which  Gorges  liiin-  deacribos  Sano  a-s  a  ponnaiieiit  Bet- 
self  cniii|io9ed  in  his  old  age.  Ma-  tleinent  in  Ufiti ;  I  incline  ratlier  to 
Wriala  may  lie  foiiiitl  also  m  Sulli-  the  opinion  of  Willis  aiiu  Folsom. 
viui's  History  j  and  fai'  better  in  the 
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CHAP.  g[iardi;ins  of  its  frontier.  Sir  William  Alexander,  the 
ambitious  writer  of  turgid  rhyming  tragedies,  a  man 
of  influence  with  King  James,  and  already  filled  with 
the  desire  of  engaging  in  colonial  adventure,  seconded 
a  design,  which  promised  to  estahlish  his  personal 
dignity  and  interest;  and  he  obtained,  without  difii- 

1G31.  cult)-,  a  patent  for  all  the  territory  east  of  the  River 
20.  St.  Croix,  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence-'  The 
whole  region,  which  had  already  been  included  in  the 
French  provinces  of  Acadia  and  New  France,  was 
designated  in  English  geography  by  the  name  ol 
Nova  Scotia.  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  future  wars 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  unreasonable  pretensions 
of  England  ;  for  James  now  gave  away  lands,  which, 

lb03.  already  and  with  a  better  title  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
covery, had  been  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  which  had  been  immediately  occupied  by  his 
subjects;  nor  could  it  be  supposed,  that  the  reigning 
French  monarch  would  esteem  his  rights  to  his  rising 
colonics  invalidated  by  a  parchment  under  the  Scottish 
seal,  or  prove  himself  so  forgetful  of  honor,  as  to  dis- 
continue the  protection  of  the  emigrants  who  had 
planted  themselves  in  America  on  the  faith  of 
the  crown.^ 

Yet   immediate    attempts    were    made    to   effect   a 

JCaa.  Scottish  settlement.  One  ship,  despatched  for  the 
purpose,  did  but  come  in  sight  of  the  shore,  and  then, 
declining  the  perilous  glory  of  colonization,  returned 
to  the  permanent   fishing    station  on    Newfoundland, 

1623,  The  next  spring,  a  second  ship  arrived;  but  the  two 
vessels  in  company  hardly  [mssessed  courage  to  sai!  to 
and  fro  along  the  coast,  and  make  a  partial  survey  of 

'  The  pntent  la  in  Hazard,  v.  i.     tinn,  c.  xxiv  ;   l.aing's  Scotlaivl,  ui 
p.   |:n_i45;  in  PurchHs,  v.   iv.   p.     477. 
1H7I.     See,    «lso,  Gorges'   Narra-         a  Chalmers,  i>a 
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the  harWs  and  the  adjacent  lands.      The  formation  chap 
of  a  colony  was  postponed ;  and  a  brilliant  eulogy  of  •— ^ 
the  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
the  only  compensation  for  the  delay.' 

The  marriage  of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta  Maria  1625 
promised  between  the  rival  claimants  of  the  wilds  of 
Acadia  such  friendly  relations  as  would  lead  to  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  jarring  pretensions.  Yet,  even 
at  that  period,  the  claims  of  France  were  not  recog- 
nized by  England ;  and  a  new  patent  confirmed  to  i>l 
Sir  William  Alexander  all  the  prerogatives  with 
which  he  had  been  lavishly  invested,^  with  the  right  of 
creating  an  order  of  baronets.  The  sale  of  titles 
proved  to  the  poet  a  lucrative  traffic,  and  the  project 
of  a  colony  was  abandoned. 

The  citizens  of  a  republic  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
the  legislation  and  the  destinies  of  their  country  con- 
trolled only  by  public  opinion,  as  formed  and  expressed 
in  masses,  that  they  can  hardly  believe  the  extent  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  European  nations  have,  at  least 
for  a  short  season,  been  moulded  by  the  caprices  of  indi- 
viduals :  how  often  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  courtier, 
or  an  unsuccessful  passion  of  a  powerful  minister,  has 
changed  the  foreign  relations  of  a  kingdom !  The 
feeble  monarch  of  England,  having  twice  abruptly 
dissolved  parliament,  and  having  vainly  resorted  to 
illegal  modes  of  taxation,  had  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  and,  while  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
was  destitute  of  money  and  of  credit.  It  was  at  such 
a  moment,  tliat  the  precipitate  gallantry  of  the  favorite  IG'il 
Buckingham,  eager  to  thwart  the  jealous  Richelieu, 
to  whom  he  was  as  far  inferior  in  the  qualities  of  a 

1  Puichas's  Pilgrims,  iv.  1872.    Charlevoix,  i.  274.    De  Laet.  63. 

2  Hazard,  i.  201^  and  ff.    Biog.  Brit,  sub  voce  Alexander. 
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CHAP,  statesman,  as  he  was  superior  in  youth,  maninjr.s,  and 

— ^  personal  beauty,  hurried  England  into  an  unnecessary 
and  disastrous  conflict  with  France.  The  siege  of 
Roehelle  invited  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet ;  liut 
the  expedition  was  fatal  to  the  honor  and  the  objects 
of  Buckingham. 

Hostilities  were    no  where    successfully  attcmptodj 

1638.  exce])t  in  America.  Port  Royal  fell  easily  into  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  the  conquest  was  no  more  than 
tlie  acquisition  of  a  small  trading  station.  It  was  a 
bolder  design  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Canada. 
Sir  David  Kirk  and  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
Thomas,  were  commissioned  to  ascend  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Quebec  received  a  summons  to  surrender. 
The  garrison,  destitute  alike  of  provisions  and  of 
military  stores,  had  no  hope  but  in  the  character  of 
Champiain,  its  commander;  his  answer  of  proud 
defiance  concealed  his  weakness  ;    and  the  intimidated 

16  29  assailants  withdrew.  But  Richelieu  sent  no  season- 
able supplies ;  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extreme 
suffering  and  the  verge  of  famine  ;  and  when  the 
squadron  of  Kirk  reappeared  before  the  town,  the 
English  were  welcomed  as  deliverers.  Favorable 
terms  were  demanded  and  promised ;  and  Quebec 
capitulated.  Thus  did  England,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  enterprise  of  Wolfe,  make  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  of  New  France  ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  gained  possession  of  a  barren  rock  and  a  few 
wretched  hovels,  tenanted  by  a  hundred  miseraWc 
men,  who  were  now  but  beggars  for  bread  of  their 
vanquishers.  Yet  the  event  might  fairly  be  deemed 
of  importance,  as  pregnant  with  consequences  ;  and 
the  English  admiral  could  not  but  admire  the  position 
of  the  fortress.     Not  a  port  in  North  America  remained 
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to  the  French  ;  from  Long  Island  to  the  Pole,  England  chap 

was  without  a  rival.'  

But  before  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  achieved,  1<J2" 
peace  had  been  proclaimed  between  the  contending 
states ;  and  an  article  in  the  treaty  promised  the 
restitution  of  all  acquisitions,  made  subsequent  to 
Apiil  14,  1629-^  The  possession  of  New  Fiance 
would  have  been  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  vileness 
of  falsehood ;  and  it  was  readily  agreed  to  restore 
Quebec.^  Perhaps  an  indifference  to  the  issue  pre- 
vailed in  France ;  but  the  pride  of  honor  and  of  reli- 
gion seconded  the  claims  to  territory  ;  and  the  genius 
of  Richelieu  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  restitution,  iUH'i 
not  of  Canada  only,  but  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  2a' 
undefined  Acadia.*  The  event  has  been  frequently 
deplored ;  but  misery  ensued,  because  neither  the 
boundaries  of  the  rival  nations  were  distinctly  marked, 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  compact  honestly  respected. 

While  the  eastern  provinces  of  America  were  thus 
recovered  by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  French 
minister,  very  different  causes  delayed  the  colonization 
of  Maine.     Hardly   had    the    little    settlement,  which 
claimed  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  plantation  Hi38 
on  that  coast,  gained  a  permanent  existence,  before 
a  succession  of  patents  distributed  the  whole  territory 
from  the  PIscataqua  to  the  Penobscot  among  various 
proprietors.        The    grants   were    couched    in    vague  leaa 
language,  and  were  made  in  hasty  succession,  without  jg^gj 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
and  without  any  firm  purpose  of  establishing  colonies 

1  Mimoires,  in  Hazard,  i.  283—'       *  Charlevoix,  i.  176.     Winthrop, 

287.      Charlevoix,    i.   165,   and   ff.  i.   13.     Hazard,  i.  319,  330.     Wil- 

Compare,  also,Haliburton'sN.Sco-  liamson,   i,   346,    247.      t>ummer'a 

tia,  i.  43.  46,  Sic.  Memorial,  in  iii.  M.  H.  Coll.  i.  233, 

S  Rtiahwofth,  Li.  24.  is  an  ex  parte  statement,  unworthy 

3  Hazard,  i.  314,  315.  to  be  cited  as  of  authority. 
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CHAP,  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
—• ^  issued.  The  consequences  were  obvious.  As  the 
neighborhood  of  the  indefinite  possessions  of  France 
foreboded  the  border  feuds  of  a  controverted  jurisdic- 
tion, so  the  domestic  disputes  about  land-titles  and 
boundaries  threatened  perpetual  lawsuits.  At  the  same 
time,  enterprise  was  wasted  by  its  diffusion  over  too 
wide  a  surface.  Every  harbor  along  the  sea  was 
accessible  ;  groups  of  cabins  were  scattered  at  wiile 
intervals,  without  any  common  point  of  attraction  ;  and 
the  agents  of  such  proprietaries  as  aimed  at  securing 
a  revenue  from  colonial  rents,  were  often,  perhaps, 
faithless,  were  always  unsuccessful.  How  feeble 
were  the  attempts  at  planting  towns,  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands  near  the 
Saco  were  held ;  the  condition  of  the  grant  was  the 
introduction  of  fifty  settlers  within  seven  years  !  Ag- 
riculture was  hardly  attempted.  A  district  of  forty 
miles  square,  named  Lygonia,  and  stretching  from 
it!3i(  Harpswell  to  the  Kennebunk,  was  set  apart  for  the 
first  colony  of  farmers  ;  hut  when  a  vessel  of  sixty 
tons  brought  over  the  emigrants  who  were  to  intro- 
duce the  plough  into  the  regions  on  Casco  Bay,  the 
earlier  resident  adventurers  treated  their  scheme  with 
derision.  The  musket  and  the  hook  and  line  were 
more  productive  than  the  implements  of  husbandry ; 
the  few  members  of  the  unsuccessful  company  re- 
mained but  a  single  year  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  culture  of  the  soil  was  so  httle  esteemed,  and, 
embarking  once  more,  sought  a  home  among  (he 
rising  settlements  of  Massachusetts.  Except  for  the 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  the  forest  and  the  sea,  the 
coast  of  Maine  would  nut  at  that  time  have  been  ten- 
anted by  Englishmen  ;  and  this  again  was  fatal  to  tlit^ 
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sspectations  of  the  proprietaries  ;  since  furs  might  be  chap 

gathered  and  fish  talien  without  the  payment  of  quit 

rents  or  the  purchase  of  lands.' 

Yet  a  pride  of  character  sustained  in  Gorges  an  1035 
unbending  hope  ;  and  he  clung  to  the  project  of  ter-  ,3, ' 
(itorial  aggrandizement.  When  Mason  limited  him- 
st;!f  to  the  country  west  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  while 
Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany a  patent  for  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  United 
States,  Gorges,  alike  undismayed  by  previous  losses, 
and  by  the  encroaching  claims  of  the  French,  who  had 
already  advanced  their  actual  boundary  to  the  Penob- 
scot, succeeded  in  soliciting  the  whole  district  that 
lies  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  boundary  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  earnestness  of  his  designs  is  ap- 
parent from  liis  appohitment  as  governor-general  of 
New  England,  li  an  unforeseen  accident  prevented 
his  emharkation  for  America,  and  relieved  Massachu- 
setts of  its  apprehensions,  he  at  least  sent  his  nejihew, 
William  Gorges,  to  govern  his  territory.  That  officer 
repaired  to  the  province  without  delay.  Saco  may 
have  contained,  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants, 
when  the  first  court  ever  duly  organized  on  the  soil  of  16R0 
Maine  was  held  within  its  limits.^  Before  that  time, 
there  may  have  been  some  voluntary  combinations 
among  the  settlers  themselves ;  but  there  had  existed 
on  the  Kennebec  no  jurisdiction  of  sufficient  puwer  to 
prevent  or  to  punish  bloodshed  among  the  traders.^ 
William  Gorges  remained  in  the  country  less  than  two 
years;  the  six  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  Con-  1037 
necticut,  who  received  a  commission    to    act   as    his 

1  Hiil)bard'aNaiTative,204.  Wil-       ^  Documents  in  Foleom,  49 — 52. 
lis,  la  17,  &c.    Folsom,  318,  &c.    Josselyn,  aOO. 
Williamson,  i.  ii37,  and  ff.     Gorgea,        3  Hubbard,  167, 1G8.    Winthrop. 
38,411. 
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CHAP,  successors,  declined  the  trust,^  and  the  uifant  settle- 
- — "  mtiHts  then  called  New  Somersetshire  were  aban- 
1IJ38  doned  to  anarchy,  or  to  so  imperfect  a  government, 
J640.  that   of    the    events  of    two   years    no    records   can 

be  found. 
IC39  Meantime  a  royal  chartei  now  constiluted  Gorge?, 
a'  iii  Ids  old  age,  the  lord  proprietary  of  the  country  5 
and  his  ambition  immediately  soared  to  the  honor  oi* 
establishing  boroughs,  framing  schemes  of  colonial 
government,  and  enacting  a  code  of  laws.  The  vet- 
eran royalist,  clearly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
vigorous  executive,  had  but  dim  conceptions  of  popular 
liberty. and  rights;  and  he  busied  himself  in  making 
such  arrangements  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
an  old  soldier,  who  was  never  remarkable  for  sagacity, 
had  never  seen  America,  and  who,  now  in  his  dotage, 
began  to  act  as  a  lawgiver  for  a  rising  state  in 
another  hemisphere.' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  settlements  at  the 
north  at  a  time  when  the  region  which  lies  but  a 
little  nearer  the  sun,  was  already  converted,  by  the 
energy  of  religious  zeal,  into  a  busy,  well-organized, 
and  even  opulent  state.  The  early  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  history  of  a  class  of  men  as  remarkable 
for  their  qualities  and  their  influence  on  public  hap- 
piness, as  any  by  which  the  human  race  has  ever  been 
diversified. 
1031.  The  settlement  near  Weymouth  was  revived;  a 
JC25.  new  plantation  was  begun  near  Mount  Wotlaston, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Quincy;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  West  continued  their  voyages  to  the 
islands  of  New  England.     But  these  things  were  of 
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feehlfi  influence  compared  with  the  consequences  of  crrvi* 
the  attempt  at  a  permanent  estabUshment  near  Cape  - — ^ 
Ann;    for  White,  a  minister  of  Dorchester,  a  Puritan,  if'-^'l 
but  not   a  separatist,  breathed   into  the  enterprise  a 
higher   principle    than    that   of   the    desire    of    gain. 
Iioger  Conant,  having  already  left  New  Plymouth  for 
Nantasket,  through  a  brother  in  England,  who  was  a 
friend  of  White,  obtained  the  agency  of  the  adventure.  1625 
A  year's  experience  proved  to  t!ie  company,  that  their 
speculation  must  change  its  form,  or  it  would  produce 
no  results ;  the  merchants,  therefore,  paid  with  honest 
liberality  all  the  persons  whom  they  had  employed, 
and  abandoned  the  unprofitable  scheme.     But  Conant, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  vigor,  "inspired  as  it  were  by 
some  superior    instinct,"  and  confiding  in  the  active 
friendship  of  White,  succeeded  in  breathing  a  portion  1626 
of  his  sublime  courage  into  his  three  companions  ;  and, 
making  choice    of  Salem,  as    opening   a  convenient 
place  of  refuge  for  the  exiles  for  rehgion,  they  resolved 
to  remain  as  the  sentinels  of  Puritanism  on  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts.' 

The  design  of  a  plantation  was  now  ripening  in  the 
mind  of  White  and  his  associates  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  About  the  same  time,  gome  friends  in  Lin- 
colnshire fell  into  discourse  about  New  England;  im-  itia? 
agiiiation  swelled  with  the  thought  of  planting  the 
pure  gospel  among  the  quiet  shades  of  America ;  it 
seemed  better  to  depend  on  the  benevolence  of  uncul- 
tivated nature  and  the  care  of  Providence,  than  to 
endure  the  constraints  of  the  English  laws  and  the 
severities  of  the  English  hierarchy. 
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"  The  business  came  afresh  to  agitation "  in  Lou- 
'  don;  the  project  of  planting  by  the  help  of  fisting 
■■  voyages  was  given  up ;  and  from  London,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  west  country,  men  of  fortune  and 
religious  zeal,  merchante  and  country  gentlemen,  the 
discreeter  sort  among  the  many  who  desired  a  refor- 
mation in  church  government,  "  offered  the  help  of 
their  purses"  to  advance  "the  glory  of  God,"  by 
planting  a  colony  of  the  best  of  their  countrymen, 
on  the  shores  of  New  England.  To  facilitate  the 
grant  of  a  charter  from  the  crown,  they  sought  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth  for  New 
England ;  they  were  befriended  in  their  application  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  obtained  the  approbation 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1628,  that  body,  which  had  proved  itself 
incapable  of  colonizing  its  domain,  and  could  derive 
revenue  only  from  sales  of  territory,  disregarding  a 
former  gi'ant  of  a  large  district  on  the  Charles 
Kiver,  conveyed  to  Sir  Henry  Eoswell,  Sir  John 
Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey,  John 
Endicott,  and  Simon  Whetcoinb,  a  belt  of  land  ex- 
tending three  miles  south  of  the  Kiver  Charles  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  three  miles  north  of 
every  part  of  the  Eiver  Merriraac,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  P^iflc  ocean.  The  grantee  associated  to 
themselves  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Matthew  Cradock,  Increase  Nowell,  Richard  BelUng- 
Lam,  Theophilus  Eaton,  William  Pynchon  and  others ; 
of  whom  nearly  all  united  religious  zeal  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  vigorous  action.  Endicott — who,  "  ever 
since  the  Lord  in  mercy  had  revealed  himself  unto 
him,"  had  maintained  the  straitest  judgment  against 
the  outward  form  of  God's  worship,  as  prescriljed  by 
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English,  statutes ;  a  man  of  danntless  courage,  aod  that  chap. 
cheerfulness  which  accompanies  courage ;  benevolent,  -^i — 
though  austere;  flrm,  though  choleric;  of  a  rugged  loas. 
nature,  which  his  stern  principles  of  non-conformity 
had  not  served  to  mellow — was  selected  as  a  "  fit  in- 
strument to  begin  this  wilderness  work."  Before  June 
came  to  an  end  he  was  sent  over  as  governor,  assisted 
by  a  few  men,  having  his  wife  and  family  for  the 
companions  of  his  voyage,  the  hostages  of  his  irrevo- 
cable attachment  to  the  New  "World.  Arriving  in 
safety  in  September,  he  united  his  own  party  and 
those  who  were  formerly  planted  there,  into  one  body, 
which  counted  in  all  not  much  above  fifty  or  sixty 
persons.  With  these  he  founded  the  oldest  town  in 
the  colony,  soon  to  be  called  Salem ;  and  extended 
some  supervision  over  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor, 
then  called  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  Charlestown  an 
Englishman,  one  Thomas  "Walford,  a  blacksmith,  dwelt 
in  a  thatched  and  palisaded  cabin.  William  Black- 
stone,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  courteous  recluse, 
gifted  with  the  impatience  of  restraint  which  belongs 
to  the  pioneer,  had  planted  himself  on  the  opposite 
peninsula  ;  the  island  now  known  as  East  Boston  was 
occupied  by  Samuel  Maverick,  son  of  a  pious  noncon- 
formist minister  of  the  West  of  England,  himself  a 
prelatist.  At  Nantasket  and  farther  south,  stragglers 
lingered  near  the  sea  side,  attracted  by  the  gains  of 
a  fishing  station  and  a  petty  trade  in  beaver.  The 
Puritan  ruler  visited  in  person  the  remains  of  Morton's 
nnruly  company  in  what  is  now  Quincy,  rebuked  them 
for  their  profane  revels,  and  admonished  them,  "  to 
look  there  should  be  better  walking," 

After  the  departure  of  the  emigrant  ship  from 
England,  the  company,  counselled  by  White,  an  emi- 
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ciup.  nent  lawyer,  and  supported  by  the  time-serving  cour- 
-— — -  tier,  Lord  Dorchester,  better  known  as  Sir  Dudley 
^•j^s.  Carleton,  who,  in  December,  became  Secretary  of 
State,  obtaioed  from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  their 
grant.  It  was  obviously  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
country  as  a  part  of  his  dominions ;  for  tlae  Dutch 
were  already  trading  in  the  Connecticut  river ;  the 
French  claimed  New  England,  as  within  the  limits  of 
New  France;  and  the  prelatical  party,  which  had 
endeavored  again  and  again  to  colonize  the  coast,  had 
tried  only  to  fail.  Before  the  news  reached  London 
of  Endicott's  safe  arrival,  the  number  of  adventurers 
1 029.  was  much  enlarged;  on  the  second  of  March,  1629, 
an  offer  of  "  Boston  men,"  that  promised  good  to  the 
plantation,  was  accepted ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  the 
same  month,  a  few  days  only  before  Charles  I.,  in  a 
public  state  paper,  avowed  his  purpose  of  reigning 
without  a  parliament,  the  broad  seal  of  England  was 
put  to  the  letters  patent  for  Massachusetts. 

The  charter,  which  was  cherished  for  more  than 
half  a  century  as  the  most  precious  boon,  constituted  a 
body  politic  by  the  name  of  the  G-overnor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.  The 
administration  of  its  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  gov- 
ernor, deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants,  who  were  annu- 
ally, on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Easter  terra,  to  be 
elected  by  the  freemen  or  membei  s  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  meet  once  a  month  or  oftener"for  despatching 
such  businesses  as  concerned  the  company  or  planta- 
tion." Four  times  a  year  the  governor,  assistants,  and 
all  the  freemen  were  to  be  summoned  to  "one  great, 
general,  and  solemn  assembly,"  and  these  "  great  and 
general  courts "  were  invested  with  fall  powers  to 
choose  and  admit  into  the  company  so  many  as  they 
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sliould  think  fit,  to  elect  and  constitute  all  requisite  chap 
subordinate  officers,  and  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  -"^ 
for  the  welfare  of  the  company  and  for  the  govern-  '-639. 
ment  of  the  lands  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  planta- 
tion, "so  as  such  laws  and  ordinances  be  not  contrary 
and  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm 
of  England." 

"  ^he  principle  and  foundation  of  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,"  wrote  Charles  the  Second  at  a  time 
when  he  had  Clarendon  for  his  adviser,  "  was  the  free- 
dom of  liberty  of  conscience."  The  governor,  or  his 
deputy,  or  two  of  the  assistants,  was  empowered,  bat 
not  required,  to  administer  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance  to  every  person  who  should  go  to  in- 
habit the  granted  lands ;  and  as  the  statutes,  estab- 
lishing the  common  prayer  and  spiritual  courts,  did 
not  reach  beyond  the  realm,  the  silence  of  the  charter 
respecting  them  released  the  colony  from  their  bind- 
ing power.  The  English  government  did  not  foresee 
how  wide  a  departure  from  English  usages  would 
grow  out  of  the  emigration  of  Puritans  to  America ; 
but  as  conformity  was  not  required  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth, the  character  of  the  times  was  a  guaranty, 
that  the  immense  majority  of  emigrants  would  be 
fugitives  who  scrupled  compliance  with  the  (wmmon 
prayer.  The  prelatical  party  had  no  motive  to  emi- 
grate ;  it  was  Puritanism,  almost  alone,  that  would 
pass  over ;  and  freedom  of  Puritan  worship  was 
necessarily  the  purpose  and  the  result  of  tJie  colony. 
The  proceedings  of  the  company,  moreover,  did  not 
fall  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  king,  and 
did  not  require  his  assent  to  render  them  valid ;  so 
that  self-direction  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  af- 
fairs, passed  to  the  patentees,  subject  only  to  conflicts 
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.  witli  the  undeflned  prerogatiFe  of  the  ting,  and  the 
-  rising  claim  to  paramount  legislative  authority  by 
■  Parliament. 

The  company  waa  authorized  to  transport  to  its 
American  territory  any  persons,  whether  English  or 
foreigners,  who  would  go  willingly,  would  become 
lieges  of  the  English  king,  and  were  not  restrained 
"  by  especial  name ; "  and  they  were  encouraged  to  do 
80  by  a  promise  of  favor  to  the  commerce  of  the  col 
ony  with  foreign  parts,  and  a  total  or  partial  exemp- 
tion from  duties  for  seven  and  for  twenty-one  years. 
If  the  pretension  to  a  right  of  imposing  duties  after 
that  limited  time  was  not  renounced,  it  was  at  least 
declared,  that  the  emigrants  and  their  posterity  should 
ever  be  considered  as  natural  born  subjects,  entitled 
to  all  English  liberties  and  immunities. 

The  political  rights  of  the  colonists  were  deemed 
by  King  Charles  no  further  worthy  of  his  consider- 
ation ;  the  corporate  body  alone  was  to  decide  what 
liberties  they  should  enjoy.  Ail  ordinances  published 
under  its  seal  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Full 
legislative  and  executive  authority  was  conferred,  not 
on  the  future  inhabitants  of  New  England,  but  on  the 
company,  of  which  the  emigrants  could  not  be  active 
members  so  long  as  its  meetings  were  held  in  England. 
Yet,  as  if  by  design,  the  place  for  holding  its  courts 
was  not  specially  appointed.  "What  if  the  corporation 
should  admit  the  emigrants  to  be  freemen,  and  call  a 
meeting  beyond  the  Atlantic  ?  What  if  the  Governor, 
deputy,  assistants,  and  freemen,  should  transfer  them- 
selves  and  their  patent  to  Massachusetts,  and  after 
thus  breaking  down  the  distinction  between  the  col- 
ony and  the  corporation,  by  a  daring  construction  of 
their  powers  under  the  charter  erect  an  independent 
representative  government  ? 
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The  diarter  had  been  granted  in  March ;  in  April,  chap. 
the  new  embarkation  was  far  advanced.     The  local  — . — 
government  temporarily  established  for  Massachusetts  i "  ^  9* 
was  to  consist  of  a  governor  and  counsellors,  of  whom 
eight  out  of  thirteen  were  appointed  by  the  corpora- 
tion in  England ;  three  were  to  be  named  by  these 
eight ;  and  to  complete  the  number,  the  old  planters 
who  intended  to  remain,  were  "  to  choose  two  of  the 
discreetest  men  among  themselves." 

As  the  propagating  the  gospel  was,  by  the 
free  profession  of  the  company,  their  aim  in  settling 
the  plantation,  they  were  careful  to  make  plentiful 
provision  of  godly  ministers  ;  all  "  of  one  judgment, 
and  fully  agreed  on  the  manner  how  to  exercise  their 
ministry."  One  of  them  was  Samuel  Skelton,  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  from  whose  faithful  preachings  En- 
dicott  formerly  received  much  good  ;  a  friend  to  the 
utmost  equality  of  privileges  in  church  and  state ; 
another  was  the  able,  reverend,  and  grave  Francis 
Higginson,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  commended 
for  his  worth  by  Isaac  Johnson,  the  friend  of  Hamp- 
den. Deprived  of  his  parish  in  Leicester  for  noncon- 
formity, he  received  the  invitation  to  conduct  the 
emigrants  as  a  call  from  Heaven. 

Two  other  minsters  were  added,  that  there  might 
be  enough,  not  only  to  build  up  those  of  the  English 
nation,  but  also  to  "  wynne  the  natives  to  the  Christian 
faith."  "  If  any  of  the  salvages  " — such  were  the  in- 
structions to  Endicott,  uniformly  followed  under  the 
succeeding  changes  of  government — "  pretend  right 
of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted 
in  our  patent,  endeavor  to  purchase  their  tytle,  that 
we  may  avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion."  "  Par- 
ticularly publish  that  no  wrong  or  injury  be  offered  to 
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CHAP,  the  natives."  In  pioua  sincerity  the  company  desired 
^'r~  to  redeem,  these  wrecks  of  human  nature  ;  the  colony 
1^23.  ggal  was  an  Indian  erect,  with  an  arrow  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  motto,  "  Come  over  and  help  u9  " — a  de- 
vice of  which  the  appropriateness  hag  been  lost  by  the 
modern  substitution  of  the  line  of  Algernon  Sydney. 
The  party  who  took  passage  for  Salem  included  sis 
shipwrights,  and  an  experienced  surveyor,  who  waa  to 
give  advice  on  the  proper  site  for  a  fortified  town,  and 
■with  Samuel  Sharpe,  master  gunner  of  ordnance,  was 
to  muster  all  such  as  lived  under  the  government,  both 
planters  and  servants,  and  at  appointed  times  to  exer- 
cise them  in  the  use  of  arms.  A  great  store  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  goats  was  put  on  shipboard.  Befoi'e  sail- 
ing, servants  of  ill  life  were  discharged.  "  No  idle 
drone  may  live  amongst  us,"  was  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  law  of  the  dauntless  community.  As  HIgginson 
and  bis  companions  were  receding  from  the  Land's 
end,  he  called  his  children  and  others  around  him  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  their  native  country,  not  as 
the  scene  of  sufferings  from  intolerance,  but  as  the 
home  of  their  fathers,  and  the  dwellingplace  of  their 
friends.  They  did  not  say,  "Farewell,  Babylon!  fare- 
well, Eome ! "  but  "  Farewell,  dear  England  !"  On  the 
voyage  they  "  constantly  served  God,  morning  and 
evening,  by  reading  and  expounding  a  chapter  in  the 
bible,  singing  and  prayer."  On  "  the  sabbath  they 
added  preaching  twice,  and  catechising  ;  "  and  twice 
they  "  faithfully  "  kept  "  solemn  fasts."  The  passage 
was  "  pious  and  christianlike,"  for  even  "  the  ship- 
master and  his  religious  company  set  their  eight  and 
twelve  o'clock  watches  with  singing  a  psalm  and  with 
prayer  that  was  not  read  out  of  a  book." 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  the  little  band  of  two 
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hundred  arrived  at  Salem,  wBere  conscience  was  no  ch.vp. 
more  to  be   wounded  "by  the  "corruptiona  of  the  — ^ 
English  church."     They  found  eight   or  tea  pitiful  ^^'^^' 
hovels,  one  larger  tenement  for  the  governor,  and  a 
few  corn-fields  as  the  only  proofe  that  they  had  been 
.  by  their  countrymen.      The  old  and  new 
without    counting    women    and    children, 
formed  a  body  of  about  three  hundred,  of  whom  the 
larger  part  were  "  godly  Christiana,  helped  hither  by 
Isaac  Johnson  and  other  members  of  the  company,  to 
be  employed  in  their  work  for  a  while,  and  then  to 
live  of  themselves." 

To  anticipate  the  intrusion  of  John  Oldham,  who 
was  minded  to  settle  himself  on  Boston  Bay,  pretend- 
ing a  title  to  much  laud  there  by  a  grant  from  Eobert 
Gorges,  Endicott  with  all  speed  sent  a  large  party, 
accompanied  by  a  minister,  to  occupy  Charlestowu. 
On  the  neck  of  land,  which  was  full  of  stately  tim- 
ber, with  the  leave  of  Sagamore  John,  the  petty  chief 
who  claimed  dominion  over  it.  Graves,  the  surveyor, 
employed  some  of  the  servants  of  the  company  in 
building  a  "  great  house,"  and  modelled  and  laid  out 
the  form  of  the  town  with  streets  about  the  hill. 

To  the  European  world,  the  few  tenants  of  the 
huts  and  cabins  at  Salem  were  too  insignificant  to 
merit  .notice;  to  themselves,  they  were  chosen  emis- 
saries of  God ;  outcasts  from  England,  yet  favorites 
with  Heaven ;  destitute  of  security,  of  convenient 
food,  and  of  shelter,  and  yet  blessed  as  instruraents 
selected  to  light  in  the  wUderness  the  beacon  of  pure 
religion.  The  emigrants  were  not  so  much  a  body 
politic,  as  a  church  in  the  wilderness  ;  seeking,  under 
a  visible  covenant,  to  have  fellowship  with  God,  as  a 
family  of  adopted  sons. 
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"  The  governor  was  moved  to  set  apart  the  twenti- 
'  eth  of  July  to  be  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  for  the 
■  choyce  of  a  pastor  and  teacher  at  Salem."  After  pray- 
er and  preaching,  "  the  persons  thought  on,"  presenting 
no  claim  founded  on  their  ordination  in  England,  ac- 
knowledged a  twofold  calling ;  the  inward,  which  is  of 
God,who  moves  the  heart  and  bestows  fit  gifts  ;  the  out- 
ward, which  is  from  a  company  of  believers  joined  in 
covenant,  and  allowing  to  every  member  a  free  voice 
in  the  election  of  its  officers.  The  vote  was  then  taken 
by  each  one's  writing  in  a  note  the  name  of  his  choice. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  ballot  on  this  con- 
tinent;  in  this  manner  Skelton  was  chosen  pastor 
and  Higginson  teacher.  Three  or  four  of  the  gravest 
members  of  the  church  then  laid  their  hands  on 
Skelton  with  prayer,  and  in  like  manner  on  Hig- 
ginson;  so  that  "these  two  blessed  servants  of  the 
Jiord  came  in  at  the  door  and  not  at  the  window ;"  by 
the  act  of  the  congregation  and  not  by  the  authority 
of  a  prelate.  A  day  in  August  was  appointed  for  the 
election  of  ruling  dders  and  deacons.  Thus  the 
church,  like  that  of  Plymouth,  was  self-constituted,  on 
the  principle  of  the  independence  of  each  religious 
community.  It  did  not  ask  the  assent  of  the  king,  or 
recognize  liim  as  its  head ;  its  officers  were  set  apart 
and  ordained  among  themselves  ;  it  used  no  liturgy ; 
it  rejected  unnecessary  ceremonies,  and  reduced  the 
simplicity  of  Calvin  to  a  still  plainer  standard.  The 
motives  which  controlled  its  decisions  were  so  deeply 
seated,  that  its  practices  were  repeated  spontaneously 
by  Puritan  New  England. 

There  were  a  few  at  Salem  by  whom  the  new 
system  was  disapproved ;  and  in  John  and  Samne! 
Browne  they  found  able  leaders.     Both  were  mem 
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bers  of  tlie  colonial  council ;  both  were  reputed  chap. 
"  sincere  in  their  affection  for  the  good  of  the  planta-  — C — 
tion;"  they  had  been  specially  recommended  to  En-  1629. 
dicott  by  the  corporation  in  England ;  and  one  of 
them,  an  experienced  lawyer,  had  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  assistanfa^.  They  refused  to  unite  with 
the  public  assembly,  and  gathered  a  company,  in 
which  "  the  common  prayer  worship "  was  upheld. 
But  should  the  emigrants — thus  the  colonists  reason- 
ed— give  up  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ?  Should  the  hierarchy  intrude  on  the 
forests  of  Massachusetts  with  the  ceremonies  which 
their  consciences  scrupled?  Should  the  success  of 
the  colony  be  endangered  by  a  breach  of  its  unity ; 
and  the  authority  of  its  government  overthrown  by 
the  confusion  of  an  ever  recurring  conflict  ?  They 
deemed  the  coexistence  of  their  liberty  and  of  prel- 
acy impossible ;  anticipating  invasions  of  their  lights, 
they  feared  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment,  as 
spies  in  the  camp;  and  the  form  of  religion  from 
which  they  had  suffered,  was  repelled,  not  as  a  sect, 
but  as  a  tyranny.  "  You  are  Separatists,"  said  the 
Brownes,  in  self-defence,  "and  you  will  shortly  be 
Anabaptists."  "We  separate,"  answered  the  minis, 
ters,  "  not  from  the  church  of  England,  but  from  its 
corruptions.  We  came  away  from  the  common 
prayer  and  ceremonies,  in  our  native  land,  where  we 
suffered  much  for  nonconformity;  in  this  place  of 
liberty,  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  use  them.  Their 
imposition  would  be  a  sinful  violation  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God."  The  supporters  of  the  liturgy  were 
in  their  turn  rebuked  as  separatists ;  their  plea  was 
reproved  as  sedition,  their  worship  forbidden  as  a 
mutiny  ;  and  the  Brownes  were  sent  back  to  England, 
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CHAP,  as  men  "factious  and  evil  conditioned,"  who  could 

— . —  not  "be  suffered  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the 

1629.  grant,  Because  they  would  not  he  conformable  to  its 

government.     Thus    was    Episcopacy    professed    ia 

Massachusetts,  and  thus  was  it  exiled. 

The  Brownes,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  raised 
rumors  of  scandalous  and  intemperate  speeches,  utter 
ed  "by  the  ministers  in  their  public  sermons  and  pray- 
ers, and  of  rash  innovations  begun  and  practised  in 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  The  returning 
ships  also  cari'ied  with  them  numerous  letters  from 
the  emigrants,  which  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  wide- 
ly read.  So  deeply  was  the  English  people  touched 
vrith  syrapatliy  for  the  young  colony,  that  within  a 
few  months  three  editions  were  published  of  the  glow- 
ing description  of  New  England  by  Higginson. 

For  the  concession  of  the  Massachusetts  charter 
seemed  to  the  Puritans  like  a  summons  from  Heaven, 
inviting  them  to  America.  There  they  might  pro- 
fess the  gospel  in  its  spotless  simpHcity,  and  the  soli- 
tudes of  nature  would  protect  their  devotions.  Eng- 
land, by  her  persecutions,  proved  herself  weary  of 
her  inhabitants,  who  were  now  esteemed  more  vile 
than  the  aarth  on  which  they  trod.  Habits  of  ex- 
pense degraded  men  of  moderate  fortime ;  and  the 
schools,  which  should  be  fountains  of  li^dng  waters, 
had  become  corrupt.  The  New  World  shared  in  the 
providence  of  God  ;  it  had  claims,  therefore,  to  the 
benevolence  and  exertions  of  man.  What  nobler 
work  than  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  England,  and 
plant  a  church  without  a  blemish  where  it  might 
spread  over  a  continent  ? 

But  was  it  right,  a  scrupulous  conscience  demand 
ed,  to  fly  from  persecutions  ?     Yes,  they  answered,  for 
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perseculions  might  lead  their  posterity  to  abjure  the  chap. 
truth.  The  certain  misery  of  their  wives  and  chil-  ^^ 
dren  was  the  most  gloomy  of  their  forebodings  ;  but  i^^o. 
a  stern  sense  of  duty  hushed  the  alarms  of  affection, 
and  set  aside  all  consideration  of  physical  evils  as  the 
fears  of  too  carnal  minds.  Eespent  for  the  rights  of 
the  natives  offered  an  impediment  more  easily  re- 
moved; much  of  their  land  had  been  desolated  by 
the  plague,  and  their  good  leave  might  be  purchased. 
The  ill  success  of  other  plantations  could  not  chill  the 
rising  enthusiasm ;  former  enterpi-ises  had  aimed  at 
profit ;  the  present  object  was  purity  of  religion ;  the 
earlier  settlements  had  been  filled  with  a  lawless  mul- 
titude  ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  form  a  "  peculiar  gov- 
ernruent,"  and  to  colonize  "  the  best."  Such  were 
the  "  Conclusions ''  which  were  privately  circulated 
among  the  Puritans  of  England. 

At  a  general  court,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
July,  1639,  Matthew  Cradock,  governor  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  engaged  himself  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion in  the  business,  following  out  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  early  design,  proposed  "  the  transfer  of  the 
government  of  the  plantation  to  those  that  should  in- 
habit there."  At  the  offer  of  freedom  from  subordi- 
nation to  the  company  in  England,  several  "  persons 
of  worth  and  quality,"  wealthy  commoners,  zealous 
Puritans,  were  confirmed  in  tlie  desire  of  founding  a 
new  and  a  better  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
even  though  it  might  require  the  sale  of  their  heredi- 
tary estates,  and  hazard  the  inheritance  of  their 
children.  To  his  father,  who  was  the  most  earnest  of 
them  all,  the  younger  Winthrop,  then  about  four  and 
twenty,  wrote  cheeringly:  "I  shall  call  that  my 
country  where  I  may  most  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  the 
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CHAP,  presence  of  my  dearest  friencls.  Therefore  terein  I 
— . —  submit  myself  to  God's  will  and  yours,  and  dedicate 
3629.  myself  to  God  and  tlie  company,  witli  the  whole  en- 
deavors, both  of  body  and  mind.  The  Conclusions 
which  you  sent  down  are  unanswerable ;  and  it  can- 
not but  be  a  prosperous  action  which  is  so  well  al- 
lowed by  the  judgmente  of  God's  prophets,  under- 
taken by  so  religious  and  wise  worthies  in  Israel,  and 
indented  to  God's  glory  in  so  special  a  service." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  at  Cambridge,  in 
England,  twelve  men,  of  large  fortunes  and  liberal 
culture,  among  whom  were  John  Winthrop,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Thomas  Dudley,  Richard  Saltonstall,  beai'- 
iug  in  mind  that  the  adventure  could  grow  only  upon 
confidence  in  each  other's  fidelity  and  resolution, 
bound  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  by  the  word 
of  a  Christian,  that  if,  before  the  end  of  September, 
an  order  of  the  court  should  legally  transfer  the 
whole  government,  together  with  the  patent,  they 
would  themselves  pass  the  seas  to  inhabit  and  con- 
tinue in  New  England.  Two  days  after  this  covenant 
had  been  executed,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  court ;  a  serious  and  long  continned  debate 
ensued,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  a  general 
consent  appeared,  by  the  erection  of  hands,  that  "the 
government  and  patent  should  be  settled  in  New 
England." 

This  vote,  by  which  the  commercial  corporation 
became  the  germ  of  an  independent  commonwealth, 
■was  simply  a  decision  of  the  question,  where  the 
future  meetings  of  the  company  should  be  held ;  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  best  legal  advice ;  its  lawfuhiess 
was  at  the  time  not  questioned  by  the  privy  council, 
at  a  later  day,  was  expressly  affirmed  by  Sawyer,  the 
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attorney -general ;  and,  in  1677,  the  chief-justices  chap. 
Rainsford  and  North  still  described  the  "  charter  as  — ^ 
making  the  adventurers  a  corporation  upon  the  1629. 
place."  Similar  patents  were  granted  by  the  Xiong 
Parliament  and  Charlea  II.,  to  be  executed  in  Ehode 
Island  and  Connecticut ;  and  Baltimore  and  Pena  had 
an  undisputed  right  to  reside  on  their  domains.  The 
removal  of  the  place  of  holding  the  courts  fi'om  Lon- 
don to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  changed  nothing  in 
the  relations  of  the  company  to  the  crown,  and  it 
conferred  no  franchise  or  authority  oii  emigrants  who 
were  not  membei^  of  the  company ;  it  would  give 
them  a  present  government,  but  the  'corporate  body 
and  their  successors,  wherever  they  were  to  meet,  re- 
tained the  chartered  right  of  making  their  own  selec- 
tion of  the  persons  whom  they  would  admit  to  the 
freedom  of  the  company.  The  conditions  on  which 
the  privilege  should  be  granted  would  control  the 
political  character  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  very  fuU  general  court,  convened  on  the 
twentieth  of  October  for  the  choice  of  new  officera 
out  of  those  who  were  to  join  the  plantation,  John 
Winthrop,  of  Groton  in  Suffolk,  of  whom  "  extraor- 
dinary great  commendations  had  been  received  both 
for  his  integrity  and  sufficiency,  as  being  one  alto- 
gether well  fitted  and  accomplished  for  the  place  of 
governor,"  was  by  erection  of  hands  elected  to  that 
office  for  one  year  from  that  day ;  and  with  hira  were 
joined  a  deputy  and  assistants,  of  whom  nearly  all 
proposed  to  go  over.  The  greatness  of  the  business 
brouglit  a  necessity  for  a  supply  of  money.  It  was 
resolved,  that  the  business  should  be  proceeded  in 
with  its  first  intention,  which  was  chiefly  the  glory 
of  God,  and  to  that  purpose  its  meetings  were  sauc- 
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CHAP,  tifled  by  the  prayers  and  guided  "by  the  advice  of 
•— ^  Archer  and  Nye,  two  faithful  ministers  in  London. 
1  e  2  9.  Of  the  old  stock  of  the  company,  two  thirds  had  been 
lost ;  the  remainder,  taken  at  its  true  value,  with  fresh 
sums  adventured  by  those  that  pleased,  formed  a  new 
stock,  which  was  to  be  mauaged  by  ten  undertakers, 
five  chosen  out  of  adventurers  remaining  in  England, 
and  five  out  of  the  planters.  The  undertakers,  receiv- 
ing privileges  in  the  fur  trade  and  in  transportation, 
assumed  all  engagements  and  charges,  and  after  seven 
yeara,  were  to  divide  the  stock  and  profits ;  but 
their  privileges  were  not  asserted,  and  nine  tenths  of 
the  capital  were  sunk  in  the  expenses  of  the  first  year. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  for  the  adventure,  but  the 
commonwealth  which  it  helped  to  found.  Of  ships 
for  transporting  passengers  Cradock  furnished  two. 
The  large  ship,  the  Eagle,  purchased  by  members  of 
the  company,  took  the  name  of  Arbella,  from  a 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  wife  to  Isaac  Johnson, 
who  was  to  go  in  it  to  the  untried  sorrows  of  the 
wilderness.  The  corporation  which  had  not  many 
more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  members,  could  not 
meet  the  continual  outlays  for  colonization ;  another 
common  stock  was,  therefore,  raised  from  such  as  bore 
good  affection  to  the  plantation,  to  defray  public 
charges,  such  as  maintenance  of  ministei-s,  transporta- 
tion of  poor  families,  building  of  churches  and  forti- 
fications. To  the  various  elates  of  contributors  and 
emigrants,  frugal  grants  of  land  promised  some  in- 
demnity. In  this  manner,  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
ten  undertakers,  and  other  members  of  the  company, 
especially  of  those  who  were  shipowners,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Puritans  in  England,  but  mainly  by  the 
resources  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  there  were  em- 
ployed during  the  season  of  1630,  seventeen  vessels, 
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wliicli  brought  over  not  far  from  a  thousand  souls,  chap. 
beside  horses,  kine,  goats,  and  all  that  was  most  neces-  — ,-1^ 
sary  for  planting,  fishing  and  shipbuilding.  IGSO. 

As  the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  the  hearts  of 
some,  even  of  the  strong,  began  to  fail.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  it  became  necessary  at  South- 
ampton to  elect  three  substitutes  among  the  assistants; 
and  of  these  three,  one  never  came  over.  Even  after 
they  had  embarked,  a  court  was  held  on  board  the 
Ai'bella,  and  Thomas  Dudley  was  chosen  deputy  gov- 
ernor in  the  place  of  Humphrey,  who  staid  behind. 
It  was  principally  the  calm  decision  of  Winthrop 
■which  sustained  the  courage  of  his  companions.  In 
him  a  yielding  gentleness  of  temper,  and  a  never 
failing  desire  for  unity  and  harmony,  were  secured 
against  weakness  by  deep  but  tranquil  enthusiasm. 
His  nature  was  touched  by  the  sweetest  sympathies 
of  affection  for  wife,  children,  and  associates  ;  cheerful 
in  serving  others  and  suffering  with  them,  liberal 
without  repining,  helpful  without  reproaching,  in 
him  God  so  exercised  his  grace,  that  he  discerned  his 
own  image  and  resemblance  in  his  fellow-man ;  and 
cared  for  his  neighbor  like  himself.  He  was  of  a 
sociable  nature ;  so  that  "  to  love  and  be  beloved  was 
his  soul's  paradis3,"  and  works  of  mercy  were  the 
habit  of  his  life.  Parting  from  affluence  in  England, 
he  unrepiningly  went  to  meet  impoverishment  and 
premature  age  for  the  welfare  of  Massachusetts.  His 
lenient  benevolence  tempered  the  bigotry  of  his  com- 
panions, without  impairing  their  resoluteness.  An 
honest  royalist,  averse  to  pure  democracy,  yet  firm  in 
his  regard  for  existing  popular  liberties  ;  in  his  native 
parish  a  conformist,  yet  wishing  for  "  gospel  purity ; " 
in  America  mildly  aristocratic,  advocating  a  govern- 
ment of  "  the  least  part,"  yet  desiring  that  part  to  be 
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CHAP.  "  the  wiser  of  the  best ; "  disinterested,  brave,  and  eon- 

-^r^  scientious, — his  character  marks  the  transition  of  the 

1680.  reformation    into    virtual   republicanism;    when  the 

sentiment  of  loyalty,  which  it  was  still  intended  to 

cherish,  gradually  yielded  to  the  irresistible  spirit  of 

civil  freedom. 

England  rung  from  side  to  side  with  the  "  general 
rumor  of  this  solemn  enterprise."  On  leaving  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Winthrop  and  the  chief  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  Arbella,  including  the  ministers, 
bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  church  and  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  "  Reverend  Fathers  and  Breth- 
ren," such  was  their  address  to  all  from  whom  they 
parted,  "  Howsoever  your  charitie  may  have  met  with 
discouragement  through  the  misreport  of  our  inten- 
tions, or  the  indiscretion  of  some  amongst  us,  yet  we 
desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the 
principals  and  body  of  our  company  esteem  it  our 
honour  to  call  the  church  of  England,  from  whence 
wee  rise,  our  deare  mother,  and  cannot  part  from  our 
native  countrie,  where  she  specially  resideth,  without 
much  sadnes  of  heart  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes ; 
blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and  education,  as 
members  of  the  same  body,  and  while  we  have 
breath,  we  shall  syncerely  indeavour  the  continuance 
and  abundance  of  her  welfare. 

"Be  pleased,  therefore.  Reverend  Fathers  and 
Brethren,  to  helpe  forwai'd  this  worke  now  in  hand  ; 
which,  if  it  prtsper,  you  shall  bee  the  more  glorious. 
It  is  a  usuall  exercise  of  your  charity,  to  recommend 
to  the  prayers  of  your  congregations  the  straights  of 
your  neighbours :  do  the  like  for  a  church  springing 
out  of  your  owne  bowels.;  pray  without  ceasing  for 
MS,  who  are  a  weake  colony  from  youreelves. 

"What  we  intreat  of  you  that  are  ministers  of 
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God,  tTiat  we  crave  at  the  bancis  of  all  the  rest  of  chap 
our  brethren,  that  they  would  at  no  time  forget  us  in  — v^. 
their  private  solicitations  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  If  1630. 
any,    through   want   of    eleare    intelligence   of    our 
course,  or  tenderness  of  affection  towards  us,  cannot 
conceive  so  well  of  our  way  as  we  could  desire,  we 
would  intreat  such  not  to  desert  us  in  their  prayers 
and  to  express  their  compassion  towards  ns. 

"  What  goodness-  you  shall  extend  to  us,  wee, 
your  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  labour  to  repay  ; 
wishing  our  heads  and  hearts  may  be  as  fountains  of 
tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  wee  shall  be 
in  our  poore  cottages  in  the  wildernesse,  overshadowed 
with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the  manifold 
necessities  and  tribulations  which  may  not  altogether 
unexpectedly,  nor,  we  hope,  unprofitably  befall  us." 

About  seven  hundred  persons,  or  more — most  of 
them  Puritans,  inclining  to  the  principles  of  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  not  conformists,  but  not  separatists  ;  many 
of  them  men  of  high  endowments  and  large  fortune  ; 
scholars,  well  veiled  in  the  learning  of  the  times ; 
clergymea  who  ranked  among  the  best  educated  and 
most  pious  in  the  realm — embarked  with  Winthrop 
in  eleven  ships,  bearing  with  them  the  charter  which 
was  to  be  the  warrant  of  their  liberties.  The  land 
was  to  be  planted  with  a  noble  vine,  wholly  of  the 
right  seed.  The  principal  emigrants  were  a  commu- 
nity of  believers,  professing  themselves  to  be  fellow- 
members  of  Christ ;  not  a  school  of  philosophers  pro- 
claiming universal  toleration  and  inviting  associates 
without  regard  to  creed.  They  desired  to  be  bound 
together  in  a  most  intimate  and  equal  intercourse,  for 
one  and  the  same  great  end.  They  knew  that  they 
would  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  all  people  were  upon  them.     Reverence  for  their 
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CHAP,  faith  led  them  to  pass  over  the  vast  seas  to  the  good 
■ — . —  land  of  which  they  had  purchased  the  exclusive  pos- 
'""*'■  session,  with  a  charter  of  which  they  had  acquired  the 
entire  control,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  to  practice 
the  system  of  religion  and  the  forms  of  civil  libei'ty, 
which  they  cherished  more  than  life  itself.  They 
constituted  a  corporation  to  which  they  themselves 
might  establish  the  terms  of  admission.  They  kept 
firmly  in  their  own  hands  the'  key  to  their  asylum, 
and  were  resolved  on  closing  its  doors  against  the 
enemies  of  its  unity,  its  safety,  and  its  peace. 

"The  worke  wee  have  in  hand" — these  are 
Winthrop's  words  on  board  the  Arbella  during  the 
passage — "  is  by  a  mutuall  consent,  through  a  special! 
overruling  Providence,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
approbation  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  to  seeke  out  a 
place  of  cohabitation  and  consorteshipp  under  a  due 
forme  of  government,  both  civill  and  ecclesiastical. 
For  this  wee  are  entered  into  covenant  with  God ; 
for  this  wee  must  be  knitt  together  as  one  man, 
allways  having  before  our  eyes  our  commission  as 
members  of  the  same  body.  Soe  shall  weekeepethe 
unitie  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  The  Lord 
will  be  our  God,  and  delight  to  dwell  among  us,  as 
his  owne  people  ;  wee  shall  see  much  more  of  his  wis- 
dome,  power,  goodness,  and  truthe,  than  formerly  wee 
have  been  acquainted  with ;  Hee  shall  make  us  a  prayse 
and  glory,  that  men  shall  say  of  succeeding  plantations, 
'  the  Lord  make  it  likely  that  of  New  England.' " 

After  sixty  one  days  at  sea  the  Arbella  came  in 
sight  of  Mount  Besert ;  on  the  tenth  of  June  the 
White  Hills  were  descried  afar  off;  near  the  Isle  of 
Shoals  and  Cape  Ann,  the  sea  was  enlivened  by  the 
shallops  of  fishermen  ;  and  on  the  twelfth,  as  the  ship 
came  to  anchor  outside  of  Salem  harbor,  it  was  visited 
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by  William  Peirce,  of  the  Lyon,  whose  frequent  voy-  chap, 
ages  had  given  him  experience  as  a  pilot  on  the  coast,  — , — 
Winthrop  and  his  companions  came  full  of  hope  ;  they  ^  ^  ^  •*■ 
found  the  colony  in  an  "  unexpected  condition "  of 
distress.  Above  eighty  had  died  the  winter  before. 
Higginson  himself  was  wasting  under  a  hectic  fever ; 
many  others  were  weak  and  sick ;  all  the  corn  and 
bread  among  them  was  hai'dly  a  fit  supply  for  a  fort- 
night. The  survivors  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ser- 
vants who  had  been  sent  over  in  the  two  years  be- 
fore at  a  great  expense,  instead  of  having  prepared  a 
welcome,  thronged  to  the  new  comers  to  be  fed  ;  and 
were  set  free  from  all  engagements,  for  their  labor, 
great  as  was  the  demand  for  it,  was  worth  less  than 
their  support.  Famine  threatened  to  seize  the  emi- 
grants as  they  stepped  on  shore  ;  and  it  soon  appeared 
necessary  for  them,  e^en  at  a  ruinous  expense,  to  send 
the  Lyon  to  Biistol  for  food. 

To  seek  out  a  place  for  their  plantation,  since  Sa- 
lem pleased  them  not,  Winthrop,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  sailed  into  Boston  harbor.  The  West-coun- 
try men,  who,  before  leaving  England  had  organized 
their  church  with  Maverick  and  Warham  for  minis- 
ters, and  who  in  a  few  years  were  to  take  part  in.  call- 
ing into  being  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut, 
were  found  at  Nantasket,  where  they  had  landed  just 
before  the  end  of  May.  Winthrop  ascended  the 
Mystic  a  few  miles,  and  on  the  nineteenth  took  back 
to  Salem  a  favorable  report  of  the  land  on  its  banks. 
Dudley  and  others  who  followed,  preferred  the  coun- 
try on  the  Charles  river  at  Watertown.  By  common 
consent,  early  in  the  next  month  the  removal  was 
made,  with  much  cost  and  labor,  from  Salem  to 
Charlestown.  But  while  drooping  with  toil  and  soi^ 
row,  fevers  consequent  on  the  long  voyage  and  the 
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CHAP,  want  of  proper  food  and  shelter,  twelve  ships  having 
■ — . —  arrived,  the  colonists  kept  the  eighth  of  July  as  a  day 
1630.  of  thanksgiving.  The  emigrants  had  intended  to  dwell 
together,  but  in  their  distress  they  planted  where  each 
was  inclined.  A  few  remained  at  Salem ;  others  halted 
at  the  Saugua,  and  founded  Lynn.  The  governor  was 
for  the  time  at  CharIestown,where  the  poor  "lay  up  and 
down  in  tents  and  booths  round  the  Hill."  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  little  peninsula,  scarce  two  miles 
long  by  one  broad,  marked  by  three  hills,  and  blessed 
with  sweet  and  pleasant  springs,  safe  pastures  and 
land  that  promised  "  rich  cornfields  and  fruitful  gar- 
dens," attracted  among  others  William  Coddington 
of  Boston  in  England,  who,  in  friendly  relations  with 
William  Blackstone,  buUt  the  flret  good  house  there, 
even  before  it  took  the  name  which  was  to  grow 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Some  planted  on  the 
Mystic,  in  what  is  now  Maiden.  Othera,  with  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  and  George  PhUHps,  "  a  godly 
minister  specially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  ia  his 
place,"  made  their  abode  at  Watertown;  Pynehon 
and  a  few  began  Roxbury ;  Ludlow  and  Eossiter,  two 
of  the  assistants,  with  the  men  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, after  wavering  in  their  choice,  took  possession 
of  Dorchester  Neck,  now  South  Boston.  The  disper- 
sion of  the  company  was  esteemed  a  grievance  ;  but 
it  was  no  time  for  crimination  or  debate,  and  those 
who  had  health  made  baste  to  buUd.  Winthrop  him- 
self "  givinge  good  example  to  all  the  planters,  wore 
plaine  apparell,  drank  ordinarily  water,  and  when  he 
was  not  conversant  about  matters  of  justice,  put  his 
hand  to  labour  with  his  servants." 

The  enjoyment  of  the  gospel  as  the  dearest  cove- 
nant that  can  be  made  between  God  and  man  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  emigrants.    On  Friday,  the  thir 
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tictli  of  July,  a  fast  was  held  at  Charlestown,  and  after  chap 
prayers  and  preaching,  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Isaac  ^. — 
Johnson  and  Wilson,  united  themselves  by  covenant  '  ^  ^  '^■ 
into  one  "congregation,"  as  a  part  of  the  visible 
church  militant.  On  the  next  Lord's  day  others  were 
I'eeeived ;  and  the  members  of  this  body  could  alone 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  present  their  children 
for  baptism.  They  were  all  brothers  and  equals ; 
they  revered,  each  in  himself,  the  dignity  of  God's 
image,  and  nursed  a  generous  reverence  for  one  an- 
other ;  bound  to  a  healing  superintendence  over  each 
other's  lives,  they  exercised  no  discipline  to  remove 
evil  out  of  the  inmost  soul,  except  the  censure  of  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful  whom  it  would  have  been 
held  grievous  to  offend.  This  church,  the  seminal 
centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Massachusetts, 
was  gathered  while  Higginson  was  yet  alive ;  on  the 
sixth  of  August  he  gave  up  the  ghost  with  joy,  for 
the  future  greatness  of  New  England,  and  the  coming 
glories  of  iis  many  churches  floated  in  cheerful  visions 
before  his  eyes.  When  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August  the  first  court  of  assistants  on  this  side  the 
water  was  held  at  Charlestown,  how  the  ministers 
should  be  maintained  took  precedence  of  all  other 
business ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  bouses  should  be 
built  for  them,  and  suppoii;  provided  at  the  common 
charge.  Four  days  later  the  men  "  of  the  congrega- 
tion "  kept  a  fast,  and  after  their  own  free  choice  of 
John  Wilson  for  their  pastor,  they  themselves  set  him 
apart  to  his  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  yet 
without  his  renouncing  his  ministry  received  in  Eng- 
land. In  like  manner  the  ruling  elder  and  deacons 
were  chosen  and  installed.  Thus  was  constituted  the 
body,  which,  crossing  the  Charles  Kiver,  became 
known  as  the  first  church  of  Boston.     It  embodied 
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CHAP,  the  three  great  principlea  of  Congregationalism ;  a 
— A-  right  faith  attended  by  a  true  religious  experience  aa 
1630.  f]^Q  requisite  qualifications  for  membership;  the 
equality  of  all  believers,  including  the  officers  of 
the  church  ;  the  equality  of  the  several  churches,  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  court  or  bishop, 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  church  over  another, 
free  from  the  collective  authority  of  them  al). 

Meantime  the  civil  government  was  exercised  with 
mildne^  and  impartiality,  yet  with  determined  vigor. 
Justices  of  the  peace  were  commissioned  with  the 
powers  of  those  in  England.  On  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, names  were  given  to  Dorchester,  "Watertown, 
and  Boston,  which  thus  began  their  career  as  towns 
under  sanction  of  law.  Quotas  were  settled  and 
money  levied.  The  interloper  who  dared  to  "  con- 
front "  the  public  authority  was  sent  to  England ;  or 
enjoined  to  depart  out  of  the  limits  of  the  patent. 

As  the  year  for  which  Winthrop  and  the  assistants 
had  been  chosen  was  coming  to  an  end,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  October,  a  general  court,  the  Urst  in  Amer- 
ica, was  held  at  Boston.  Of  members  of  the  com- 
pany, less  than  twenty  had  come  over.  One  hundred 
and  eight  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were  old  plant- 
ers, were  now,  at  their  desire,  admitted  to  be  freemen. 
The  former  officera  of  government  were  continued : 
as  a  rule  for  the  future,  "  it  was  propoanded  to  the 
people,  and  assented  unto  by  the  erection  of  hands, 
that  the  freemen  should  have  power  to  choose  assist- 
ants, when  any  were  to  be  chosen;  the  assistants 
to  choose  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
his  deputy."  The  rule  implied  a  strong  reluctance 
to  leave  out  of  the  board  any  person  once  elected 
magistrate  ;  and  perhaps  also  revealed  a  natural  anx- 
iety respecting   the    effect  of  the  large  creation  of 
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freemen  wliicli  had  just  been  made,  and  by  whlcli  chap. 
the  old  tnembers  of  the  company  had  abdicated  their  — ,— 
controlling  power  in  the  court ;  but  ag  it  was  in  con-  i83o. 
flict  with  the  charter,  it  could  have  no  permanence. 

During  these  events,  sickness  delayed  the  progress 
of  the  settlements,  and  death  often  withdrew  the 
laborer  from  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.  Every  hard- 
ship was  encountered.  The  emigrants,  miserably 
lodged,  beheld  their  friends  "  weekly,  yea,  almost  dally, 
drop  away  before  their  eyes  ; "  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  secret  fountains  they  had  pined  for  the  want  of 
good  water.  Many  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
plenty  and  ease,  the  refinements  and  the  conveniencies 
of  luxury.  Woman  was  there  to  struggle  against  un- 
foreseen hardships,  unwonted  sorrows ;  the  men,  who 
defied  trials  for  themselves,  were  miserable  at  behold- 
ing those  whom  they  cherished  dismayed  by  the  hor- 
rors which  encompassed  them.  The  virtues  of  the  lady 
Arbella  Johnson  could  not  break  through  the  gloom  ; 
and  as  she  had  been  ill  before  her  arrival,  grief  hur- 
ried her  to  the  grave.  Her  husband,  a  wise  and  holy 
man,  in  life  "  the  greatest  furtherer  of  the  plantation," 
and  by  his  bequests  a  large  benefactor  of  the  infant 
state,  sank  under  disease  and  afflictions ;  but "  he  died 
willingly  and  in  sweet  peace,"  making  a  "  m^st  godly 
end."  Winthrop  lost  a  son,  who  left  a  widow  and 
children  in  England.  A  hundred  or  more,  some  of 
them  of  the  board  of  assistants,  man  who  hid  been 
trusted  as  the  inseparable  companions  of  the  common 
misery  or  the  common  success,  disheartened  by  the 
scenes  of  woe,  and  dreading  famine  and  death,  desert- 
ed Massachusetts,  and  sailed  for  England! ;  while 
Winthrop  remained,  "  parent-like,  to  distribute  his 
goods  to  brethren  and  neighbors."  Before  December, 
two    hundred,  at  the   least,  had   died.     Yet,  as   the 
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CHAP,  ■brighteet  liglitnings  are  kindled  in  the  darkest  clouds, 
^— ^  the  general  distress  did  but  augment  the  piety  and 
1680.  confirm  the  fortitude  of  the  colonists.  Their  eaniest- 
ness  was  softened  by  the  mildest  sympathy;  while 
trust  in  Providence  kept  guard  against  weakness  and 
despair.  Not  a  trace  of  repming  appears  in  their 
records ;  the  congregations  always  assembled  at  the 
stated  times,  whether  in  the  open  fields  or  under  the 
shade  of  an  ancient  oak ;  in  the  midst  of  want  they 
abounded  in  hope ;  in  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness, 
they  believed  themselves  watched  over  by  an  omni- 
present Father.  Honor  is  due  not  less  to  those  who 
perished  than  to  those  who  survived :  to  the  martyrs 
the  hour  of  death  was  an  hour  of  triumph ;  such  aa 
is  never  witnessed  in  more  tranquil  seasons.  For  that 
placid  resignation,  which  diffuses  grace  round  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  makes  death  too  serene  for  sorrow  and 
too  beautiful  for  fear,  no  one  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sharpe,  whose  youth, 
and  sex,  and  unequalled  virtues,  won  the  eulogies  of 
the  austere  Dudley.  Even  children  caught  the  spiiit 
of  the  plfice ;  awaited  the  impending  change  in  the 
tranquil  confidence  of  faith,  and  went  to  the  gi'ave 
full  of  immortality.  The  survivors  bore  all  things 
meekly,  "remembering  the  end  of  their  coming 
hither."  "We  here  enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ," 
wrote  Winthrop  to  his  wife,  whom  pregnancy  had 
detained  in  England,  "and  is  not  this  enough?  I 
thank  God  I  like  so  well  to  be  here,  as  I  do  not  rejient 
my  coming.  I  would  not  have  altered  my  eonrse, 
though  I  had  foreseen  all  these  afflictions.  I  never 
had  more  content  of  mind." 
jggj^  The  supply  of  bread  was  nearly  exhausted, 
when  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1631,  after  a  long 
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and  stormy  passage,  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Lyon  ( 
from  Biistol    laden  with    provisions,  caused  public  - 
thanksgiving  through  all  the  plantations.     Yet  the  ' 
ship  brought  but  twenty  passengers ;  and  quenched  all 
hope  of  immediate  accessions.     In  1631  ninety  only 
came  over,  fewer  than  had  gone  back  the  preceding 
"vear;  in  1632  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
arrived.     Men  waited  to  learn  the  success  of  the 
early  adventurers.     Those  who  had  deserted  excused 
their  cowardice  by  defaming  the  country ;  and,  more- 
over, illwillers  to  New  England,  were  already  railing 
against  its  people  as  separatists  from  the  established 
church,  and  traitors  to  the  king. 

The  little  colony,  now  counting  not  many  more 
than  one  thousand  souls,  while  it  developed  its  prin- 
ciples with  unflinching  courage,  desired  to  avoid  giv- 
ing scandal  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government 
in  England,  Wilson  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to, 
bring  over  his  wife  ;  his  church  stood  in  special  need 
of  a  teacher  in  his  absence,  and  a  young  minister 
"  lovely  in  his  carriage,"  "  godly  and  zealous,  having 
precious  gifts,"  opportunely  arrived  in  the  Lyon.  It 
was  Roger  Williams.  "  From  his  childhood  the 
Father  of  lights  and  mercies  touched  his  soul  with  a 
love  to  Himself,  to  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  true 
Lord  JesTK,  and  his  holy  Scriptures."  In  the  form- 
ing period  of  his  life  he  had  been  employed  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  and  his  natural  inclination  to  study 
and  activity  was  spurred  on  by  the  instruction  and 
encouragement  of  the  statesman,  who  was  then  "  in 
his  intrepid  and  patriotic  old  age,  the  strenuous 
asserter  of  liberty  on  the  principles  of  ancient  laws," 
and  by  his  writings,  speeches  and  example,  lighted 
the  zealous  enthusiast  on  his  way.  Through  the  affec- 
tion of  the  great  lawyer,  who  called  Mm  endearingly 
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'.  his  son,  "  the  youth,"  in  whona  all  saw  good  hope, 
-  was  sent  to  the  Charter  House  in  1621,  and  passed 
^'  with  honor  from  that  school  to  Pembroke  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree ;  but  his  clear 
mind  went  far  beyond  his  patron  in  his  persuasions 
against  bishops,  ceremonies,  and  the  national  church; 
and  he  was  pursued  by  Laud  out  of  his  native  land. 
He  was  not  much  more  than  thii'ty  years  of  age ; 
but  his  mind  had  already  matured  a  doctrine  whieb 
secures  him  an  immortahty  of  fame,  as  its  application 
bag  given  religious  peace  to  the  American  world. 
A  fugitive  from  English  persecution,  he  had  revolved 
the  nature  of  intolei'aace,  and  bad  arrived  at  its  only 
effectual  remedy,  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  In  sonl 
matters  he  would  have  no  weapons  but  soul  weapons. 
The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never 
control  opinion  ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  vio- 
late inward  freedom.  The  doctrine  contained  within 
itself  an  entire  reformation  of  theological  jurispru- 
dence ;  it  would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony 
of  non-conforraity  ;  would  quench  the  fires  that  per- 
secution had  so  long  kept  burning ;  would  repeal 
every  law  compelling  attendance  on  public  worship ; 
■would  abolish  tithes  and  all  forced  contributions  to 
the  maintenance  of  reli^on ;  would  give  an  equal 
protection  to  every  form  of  religious  faith  ;  and  never 
suffer  the  force  of  the  government  to  be  employed 
against  the  dissenters'  meeting-house,  the  Jewish  syn- 
agogue, or  the  Roman  cathedral.  In  the  unwavering 
assertion  of  his  views  he  never  changed  his  position ; 
the  sanctity  of  conscience  was  the  great  tenet,  which, 
with  all  its  consequences,  be  defended,  as  he  first  trod 
the  shores  of  New  England;  and  in  bis  extreme  old 
age  it  was  the  last  pulsation  of  his  heart.  The  doc- 
trine was  a  logical  consequence  of  either  of  the  two 
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great  distinguishing  principles  of  the  reformation,  as  en 
well  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  of  the  equality  -^ 
of  all  believera ;  and  it  was  sure  to  be  one  day  ac-  ^  f' 
cepted  by  the  whole  Protestant  world.    But  it  placed 
the  young  emigrant  in  direct  opposition  to  the  system 
of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  bent  on 
making  the  state  a  united  body  of  believers. 

On  landing  in  Boston,  Roger  "Williams  found 
himself  unable  to  join  its  church.  He  had  separated 
from  the  establishment  in  England,  which  wronged 
conscience  by  disregarding  its  scruples ;  they  were 
"  an  tinseparated  people,"  who  refused  to  renounce 
communion  with  their  persecutors ;  he  would  not 
suffer  the  magistrate  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the 
soul  by  punishing  what  was  no  more  than  a  breach 
of  the  first  table,  an  error  of  conscience  or  belief; 
they  were  willing  to  put  the  whole  decalogue  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  civil  authority.  The  thought 
of  employing  him  as  a  minister  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  the  church  of  Boston  was,  in  Wilson's  ab- 
sence, commended  to  "  the  exercise  of  prophecy." 

The  death  of  Higginson  had  left  Salem  in  want 
of  a  teacher  ;  and  in  April  it  called  Williams  to  that 
office.  Winthrop  and  the  assistants  "  marvelled  "  at 
the  precipitate  choice';  and  by  a  letter  to  Kndicott, 
they  desired  the  church  to  forbear.  The  warning 
was  heeded,  and  Eoger  Williams  quietly  withdrew  to 
Plymouth. 

The  governmeat  was  still  more  careful  to  protect 
the  privileges  of  the  colony  against ."  episcopal  and 
malignant  practices,"  of  which  a  warning  had  been 
received  from  England.  For  that  purpose,  at  the 
general  court  convened  in  May,  after  "the  corn  was 
set,"  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  offered  to  the  freemen, 
binding  them  "  to  be  obedient  and  conformable  to  the 
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ciiAi'.  laws  and  constitutions  of  this  commonwealth,  to  ad- 
— -A-  vance  its  peace,  and  not  to  suffer  any  attempt  at 
16  81,  making  any  change  or  alteration  of  the  government 
contrary  to  its  Laws."  One  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
"  the  commonalty  "  took  this  oath ;  the  few  who  re- 
fused were  never  "  betrusted  with  any  public  charge 
or  command."  The  old  officers  were  again  continued 
in  office  without  change,  but  "  the  commons  "  asserted 
their  right  of  annually  adding  or  removing  mem- 
bers from  the  bench  of  magistrates.  And  a  law 
of  still  greater  moment,  pregnant  with  evil  and  with 
good,  at  the  same  time  narrowed  the  elective  fran- 
chise :  "  To  the  end  this  body  of  the  commons  may 
be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,  it  was  ordered 
and  agreed,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic,  but 
such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  the  same."  Thus  the  polity  became  a 
theocracy;  God  himself  was  to  govern  his  people; 
and  the  "  saints  by  calling,"  whose  names  an  immuta- 
ble decree  had  registered  from  eternity  aa  the  objects 
of  divine  love,  whose  election  had  been  visibly  mani- 
fested by  their  conscious  experience  of  religion  in  the 
heart,  whose  union  was  confirmed  by  the  most  sol- 
emn compact  formed  with  Ile&ven  and  one  ajjother 
around  the  memorials  of  a  crucified  Eedeemer,  were, 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  colony,  constituted 
the  oracle  of  the  diviae  will.  An  aristocracy  was 
founded — not  of  wealth,  but  of  those  who  had  been 
ransomed  at  too  high  'a  price  to  be  ruled  by  polluting 
passions,  and  had  received  the  seal  of  divinity  iu 
proof  of  their  fitness  to  do  "  the  noblest  and  godliest 
deeds."  Other  states  have  limited  the  possession  of  po- 
litical rights  to  the  opulent,  to  freeholders,  to  the  fii-st- 
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born;  the  Calvuiists  of  Massachusetts,  scrupulously  re-  chap 
fusing  to  the  clergy  the  least  shadow  of  political  power,  ■'■^ — 
established  the  reign  of  the  visible  church — a  common- 
wealth of  th(i  chosen  people  in  covenant  with  God. 

The  dangers  apprehended  from  England  seemed  to 
require  a  union  consecrated  by  the  holiest  rites.  The 
public  mind  of  the  colony  was  in  other  respects  ripen- 
ing for  democratic  liberty.  It  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  leaving  the  assistants  in  possession  of  all  authori- 
ty, and  of  an  almost  independent  existence;  and  the 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  passionate  Lud- 
low, were  willing  to  yield.  It  was  therefore  agreed, 
at  the  next  genera!  court,  that  the  governor  and  assist-  May 
ants  should  be  annually  chosen.  The  people,  satisfied 
with  the  recognition  of  their  right,  reelected  their 
former  magistrates  with  silence  and  modesty.  The 
germ  of  a  representative  government  was  already  visi- 
ble ;  each  town  was  ordered  to  choose  two  men,  to 
appear  at  the  next  court  of  assistants,  and  concert  a 
plan  for  a  public  treasury.  The  measure  had  become 
necessary;  for  a  levy,  made  by  the  assistants  alone, 
had  already  awakened  alarm  and  opposition. 

While  a  happy  destiny  was  thus  preparing  for  Mas- 
sachusetts a  representative  government,  relations  of 
friendship  were  established  with  the  natives.     From 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  came  the  sagamore  of  lesil 
the  Mohegans,  to  extol  the  feriiliiy  of  his  country,  and      4." 
solicit  an  English  plantation  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Pequods  ;  the  nearer  Nipmucks  invoked  the  aid  of  the    j]a„ 
emigrants  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mohawks ;  the     "^■ 
son  of  the  aged  Canonicus  exchanged  presents  with    ■'j',|>' 
the   governor;    and   Miantonomoh  himself,   the  great 
warrior  of  the  Narragansetts,  the  youthful  colleague  \f>'i-i 
of  Canonicus,  became  a  guest  at  the  board  of  Win-      '^^ 
throp,   and    was   present   with    the   congrcijalioii    at   a 
Toi.  I.  46 
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CHAP,  sermon  from  Wilson.     At  last  a  Pequod  sachem,  with 

— ^  great  store  of  wampumpeag,  and  bundles  of  sticks  in 

1634.  promise  of  so  many  beaver  and  otter  sltins,  also  caoie 
Nov.     '  "^ 

6.     to  solicit  the  English  alliance  and  mediation. 

Intercourse    was    also    cherished    with   the    earlier 

European    settlements.      To    perfect  friendship  with 

the    pilgrims,    the    governor  of    Massachusetts,    with 

Oct '  Wilson,    pastor    of    Boston,    repaired    to    Plymouth. 

^  From  the  south  shore  of  Boston  harbor,  it  was  a  day's 
journej,  for  thej  travelled  on  foot.  In  honor  of  the 
great  event,  Bradford  and  Brewster,  the  governor  and 
elder  of  the  Old  Colony,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
conduct  them  to  the  town,  where  they  were   kindly 

Oct    entertained  and  feasted.    "On  the  Lord's  day,  they  did 
partake  of  the  sacrament;"  in  the  afternoon,  a  question 
was    propounded    for    discussion ;    the    pastor    spoke 
briefly ;   the  teacher  prophesied  ;  the  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  elder,  and  others  of  the  congregation,  took 
part   in  the    debate,  which,  by  express  desire,    was 
closed  by  the  guests  from  Boston.     Thus  was  fellow- 
1633.  ship  confirmed  with  Plymouth.     From  the  Chesapeake 
a  rich  freight  of  corn  had  already  been  received,  and 
trade  was  begun  with  the  Dutch  at  Hudson's  River. 
These  better  auspices,  and  the  invitations  of  Win- 
1633.  throp,  won  new  emigrants  from  Europe.     During  the 

w!J    '*^"§  summer  voyage  of  the  two  hundred  passengers, 

■Aug*  who  freighted  the  Griffin,  three  sermons  a  day  beguiled 
their  weariness.  Among  them  was  Haynes,  a  man  of 
very  large  estate,  atid  larger  affections ;  of  a  "heaven- 
ly "  mind,  and  a  spotless  life  ;  of  rare  sagacity,  and  ac- 
curate but  unassuming  judgment ;  by  nature  tolerant, 
ever  a  friend  to  freedom,  ever  conciliating  peace ,'  an 
able  legislator ;  dear  to  the  people  by  his  benevolent 
virtues  and  his  disinterested  conduct.  Then  also  came 
the  most  revered  spiritual  teachers  of  two  comnion- 
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wealths — ihe  acute  and  subtile  CottoH,  the  son  of  a  chap, 
Puritan  lawyer;  eminent  at  Cambridge  as  a  scholar;  ■- — ^ 
quicli  in  the  nice  perception  of  distinctions,  and  pliant  1633 
in  dialectics ;  in  manner  persuasive  rather  than  com- 
manding; skilled  in  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  but 
finding  all  their  wisdom  compactly  stored  in  Calvin; 
deeply  devout  by  nature  as  well  as  habit  from  child- 
hood; hating  heresy  and  still  prcci])itatcly  eager  to 
prevent  evil  actions  by  suppressing  ill  opinions,  yet 
verging  towards  a  progress  in  truth  and  in  religious 
freedom ;  an  avowed  enemy  to  democracy,  which  he 
feared  as  the  blind  despotism  of  animal  instincts  in 
the  multitude,  yet  opposing  hereditary  power  in  all  its 
forms ;  desiring  a  government  of  moral  opinion,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  universal  equity,  and  claiming  "the 
ultimate  resolution  for  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple : " — and  Hooker,  of  vast  endowments,  a  strong 
will,  and  an  energetic  mind ;  ingenuous  in  his  temper, 
and  open  in  his  professions  ;  trained  to  benevolence  by 
the  discipline  of  aflliction ;  versed  in  tolerance  by  his 
refuge  in  Holland  ;  choleric,  yet  gentle  in  his  affections ; 
firm  in  his  faith,  yet  readily  yielding  to  the  power  of 
reason  ;  the  peer  of  the  reformers,  without  their  harsh- 
ness ;  the  devoted  apostle  to  the  humble  and  the 
poor,  severe  towards  the  proud,  mild  in  his  soothings  of 
a  wounded  spirit,  glowing  with  the  raptures  of  devo- 
tion, and  kindling  with  the  messages  of  redeeming 
love  ;  his  eye,  voice,  gesture,  and  whole  frame  animate 
with  the  living  vigor  of  heart-felt  religion ;  public- 
spirited  and  lavishly  charitable  ;  and,  "  though  persecu- 
tions and  banishments  had  awaited  him  as  one  wave 
follows  another,"  ever  serenely  blessed  with  "  a  glorious 
peace  of  soul ; "  fixed  in  his  trust  in  Providence,  and  in 
his  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civilization, 
which  he  cherished  always,  ev  n  while  it  remained  to 
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CHAP,  him  a  mystery.     This  was  he,  whom,  for  his  abilities 
■ — -~-  and  services,  his  contemporaries  placed  "  in  the  first 
1633.  I'ank"  of  men;  praising  him  as  "the  one  rich  pearl, 
with  which  Europe  more  than  repaid  America  for  the 
treasures  from  her  coast."    The  people  to  whom  Hooker 
ministered    had  preceded    him;    as   he   landed,    tlioy 
^^  crowded  about  him  with  their  welcome.     "Now  Hive" 
— exclaimed  he,  as  with  open  arms  he  embraced  them 
— "  now  I  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 
1634        Thus  recruited,   the  little    band    in    Massachuset  Is 
grew  more  jealous  of  its  liberties.     "  The  [irophets  in 
exile  see  the  true  forms  of  the  house,"   By  a  common 
impulse,  the  freemen  of  the  towns  chose  deputies  to 
consider  in  advance  the  dntics  of  the  general  court. 
The  charter  plainly  gave  legislative  power  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  freemen ;    if  it  allowed  representatives, 
thought  Winthrop,  it  was  only  by  inference;  and  as 
the  whole  people  could  not  always  assemble,  the  chief 
power,  it  was  argued,  lay  necessarily  with  the  assistants. 
Far  different  was  the  reasoning  of  the  people.     To 
May    check  the  democratic  tendency.  Cotton,  on  the  election 
day,  preached  to  the  assembled  freemen  against  rota- 
tion in  office.     The  right  of  an  honest  magistrate  to  his 
place  was  like  that  of  a  proprietor  to    his  freehold. 
Butthe  electors,  now  between  three  and  four  hundred  in 
number,    were    bent   on    exercising    "  their    absolute 
power,"  and,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  pulpit,  chose 
a  new  governor  and  deputy.     The  mode  of  taking  the 
votes  was  at  the  same  time  reformed ;  and  instead  of 
the  erection  of  hands,  the  ballot-box  was  introduced- 
Thus  "  the  people  established  a  reformation  of  such 
things  as  they  judged  to  be  amiss  in  the  government." 
It  was  further  decreed,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
freemen  should  be  convened  only  for  the  election  of  the 
magistrates  ;  to  ihese,  with  deputies  to  be  chosen  by 
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tlie  several  towns,  the  powers  of  legislation  anrl  ap-  cfiap 

pointment  were  henceforward  intrusted.     Ttie  trading    

corporation  was  unconsciously  become  a  representative  i^'*'* 
democracy. 

The  law  against  arbitrary  taxation  followed.  None 
but  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  mighl 
dispose  of  lands  or  raise  money.  Thus  early  did  Mas- 
sachusetts echo  the  voice  of  Virginia  ;  like  the  moun- 
tain replying  to  the  thunder,  or  like  deep  calling  unto 
deep.  The  state  was  filled  with  the  hum  of  village 
politicians ;  "  the  freemen  of  every  town  in  the  Bay 
Were  busy  in  Inquiring  into  their  liberties  and  privi- 
leges." With  the  exception  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  now  so  happily  established,  the  repre- 
sentative democracy  was  as  perfect  two  centuries  ago 
as  it  is  to-day.  Even  the  magistrates,  who  acted  as 
judges,  held  their  office  by  the  annual  popular  ^choice. 
"Elections  cannot  be  safe  there  long,"  said  the  lawyer 
Lechford.  The  same  prediction  has  been  made  these 
two  hundred  years.  The  public  mind,  ever  in  perpetual 
agitation,  is  still  easily  shaken,  even  by  slight  and  tran- 
sient Impulses  ;  but  after  all  its  vibrations,  it  follows  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  safely  recovers  its  balance. 

To  limit  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  the  people 
next  demanded  a  written  constitution;  and  a  commis-  .^^^..^^ 
sion  was  appointed  "  to  frame  a  body  of  grounds  of  Mny 
laws  in  resemblance  to  a  magna  charta,"  to  serve  as  a 
bill  of  rights:  The  ministers,  as  well  as  the  general 
court,  were  to  pass  judgment  on  the  work  ;  and,  with 
partial  success,  Cotton  urged  that  God's  people  should 
bo  governed  by  the  laws  from  God  to  Moses. 

The  relative  powers  of  the  assistants  and  the  depu-  u;34 
ties  remained  for  nearly  ten  years  the  subject  of  dis-  laa 
cussion  and  contest.    Both  were  elected  by  the  people  ; 
the  former  by  the  whole  colony,  the  latter  by  the  scv- 
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CHAP,  eral  towns.  The  two  bodies  acted  together  in  conven- 
— '--"  tion;  but  the  assistants  claimed  and  exercised  the  furthei 
right  of  a  separate  negative  vote  on  all  joint  proceed- 
ings. The  popular  branch  resisted  ;  yet  the  authority 
of  the  patricians  was  long  maintained,  sometimes  by 
wise  delay,  sometimes  by  "a  judicious  sermon;"  till,  at 

[644   last,  a  compromise  divided  the  court  into  two  branches, 
Mar  ,  '         ,  ,  ,  , 

and  gave  to  each  a  negative  on  the  other. 

The  controversy  had  required  the  arbitrament  of  the 
eiders ;  for  the  rock  on  which  the  state  rested  was 
religion;  a  common  faith  had  gathered,  and  still  bound 
the  people  together.  They  were  exclusive,  for  they 
had  come  to  the  outside  of  the  world  for  the  privilege 
of  living  by  themselves.  Fugitives  from  persecution, 
they  shrank  from  contradiction  as  from  the  approach 
of  peril.  And  why  should  they  open  their  asylum  to 
their  oppressors?  Religious  union  was  made  the  bul- 
wark of  the  exiles  against  expected  attacks  from  the 
hierarchy  of  England.  The  wide  continent  of  America 
invited  colonization  ;  they  claimed  their  own  narrow 
domains  for  "  the  brethren."  Their  religion  was  theii 
life ;  they  welcomed  none  but  its  adherents ;  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  scoffer,  the  infidel,  or  the  dis- 
senter; and  the  whole  people  met  together  in  their 
congregations.  Such  was  the  system,  cherished  as 
the  strong-hold  of  their  freedom  and  their  happiness. 
"  The  order  of  tlie  churches  and  the  commonwealth," 
wrote  Cotton  to  friends  in  Holland,  "  is  now  sr  settled 
in  New  England  by  common  consent,  that  it  brings  to 
mind  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein  dwells 
righteousness." 

While  the  state  was  thus  connecting  by  the  closest 
bonds  the  energy  of  its  faith  with  its  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  Roger  Williams,  after  remaining  two  yesxs  or  a  chap, 
little  more  in  Plymouth,  accepted  a  second  invitation  — ^ 
to  Salem.  The  ministers  in  the  Bay  and  of  Lynn  ip^^ 
used  to  meet  once  a  fortnight  at  each  other's  houses, 
to  debate  some  question  of  moment ;  at  this,  in  No- 
vember, 1633,  Skelton  and  Williams  took  some  ex- 
ception, for  fear  the  custom  might  grow  into  a  pres- 
bytery or  a  snperintendency,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church's  liberties;  bat  such  a  purpose  was  discldraed, 
and  all  were  clear  that  no  church  or  person  can  have 
power  over  another  church.  Not  long  afterwards, 
in  January,  1634,  complaints  were  made  against  Wil-  1684. 
Hams  for  a  paper  which  he  had  written  at  Plymouth, 
to  prove  that  a  grant  of  land  in  New  England  from 
an  English  king,  could  not  be  perfect,  except  the 
grantees  "  compounded  with  the  natives."  The  opinion 
sounded  like  treason  against  the  charter  of  the  colony ; 
Williams  was  willing  that  the  offensive  manuscript 
should  be  burned ;  and  so  explained  its  purport,  that 
the  court,  applauding  his  temper,  declared  "  the  mat- 
ters not  so  evil  as  at  first  they  seemed." 

Yet  his  gentleness  and  forbearance  did  not  allay  a 
jealousy,  which  rested  on  his  radical  opposition  to  the 
established  system  of  theocracy,  whieh  he  condemned, 
because  it  plucked  up  the  roots  of  civil  society  and 
brought  all  the  strifes  of  the  state  into  the  garden  and 
paradise  of  the  church.  The  government  avoided  an 
explicit  rupture  with  the  church  of  England;  Wil- 
liams would  bold  no  communion  with  it  on  account 
of  its  intolerance ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  doctrine  of  per- 
secution for  cause  of  eonscieaee  is  most  evidently  and 
lamentably  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus." 
The  magistrates  iusUted  on  the  presence  of  every 
man  at  public  worship ;  Williams  I'eprobated  the  law ; 
the  worst  statute  in  the  English  code  was  that  which 
did  but  euforra  attendance  upon  the  parish  church. 
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'.  To  compel  men  to  unite  with  those  of  a  diflcrciU 
-  creed,  he  regarded  as  an  open  violation  of  their  natural 
rights  ;  to  drag  to  public  worship  the  iiTeligious  and 
the  unwilling,  seemed  only  like  requiring  hypocrisy. 
"An  unbelieving  sou!  is  dead  in  sin" — such  was  his 
argument ; — and  to  force  the  indifferent  from  one  wor- 
ship to  another,  "  was  like  shifting  a  dead  man  into 
several  changes  of  apparell."  "  No  one  should  be 
bound  to  worship,  or,"  he  added,  "  to  maintain  a  wor- 
ship, against  his  own  consent."  "  What!  "  exclaimed 
his  antagonists,  amazed  at  his  tenets ;  "  is  not  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?"  *'  Yes,"  replied  he. 
"  from  them  that  hire  him." 

The  magistrates  were  selected  exclusively  from 
the  memliers  of  the  church  ;  with  equal  propriety, 
reasoned  Williams,  might  "  a  doctor  of  physick  or  a 
pilot"  be  selected  according  to  his  skill  in  theology 
and  his  standing  ia  the  church. 

It  was  objected  to  him,  that  his  principles  subverted 
all  good  government.  The  commander  of  the  vessel 
of  state,  replied  Williams,  may  maintain  order  on 
board  the  ship,  and  see  that  it  pursues  its  course 
steadily,  even  though  the  dissenters  of  the  crew  are 
not  compelled  to  attend  the  public  prayers  of  their 
comjianions. 

But  the  controv.ersy  finally  turned  on  the  question 
of  the  rights  and  duty  of  magistrates  to  guard  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  corruption,  and  to  punish 
what  would  seem  to  them  error  and  heresy.  Magis- 
trates, Williams  protested  are  but  the  agents  of  the 
people,  or  its  trustees,  on  whom  no  spiritual  jpower  in 
matters  of  worship  can  ever  be  conferred  ;  since  con- 
science belongs  to  the  individual,  and  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  the  body  politic  ;  and  with  admirable  dialectics 
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[-.lothing  thi;  great  truth  in  its  boldest  and  most  general  <:n\v 
forms,  he  asserted  that  "  the  civil  magistrate  may  not  — ™ 
intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostacy  and 
hnresy,"  "  that  his  power  extends  only  to  the  bodies 
and  goods  and  outward  estate  of  men.'"  With  cor- 
responding distinctness  he  foresaw  the  influence  of  his 
principles  on  society.  "  The  removal  of  the  yoke  of 
soul -oppression," — to  use  the  words  in  which,  at  a  later 
day,  he  confirmed  his  early  view, — "  as  it  will  prove  an 
act  of  mercy  and  righteousness  to  the  enslaved  naiions, 
so  it  is  of  binding  force  to  engage  the  whole  and  every 
interest  and  conscience  to  preserve  the  comr.ion  liberty 
and  peace."" 

The    same    magistrates   who    punished    Eliot,    the  i  ca-i 
apostle  of  the  Indian  race,  for  censuring  their  nieas-     57/ 
ures,  could  not  brook  the  independence  of  Williams  ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  seemed  to  them  to 
justify  their  apprehensions.     An  Intense  jealousy  was 
excited  in  England  against  Massachusetts  ;  "members  i6:i4 
of  the  Genera!!  Court  received  intelligence  of   some      ^°* 
episcopal    and    malignant   practises  against  the  coun- 
ti'y ; "   and    the    magistrates   on    the   one  hand  were 
scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  offence  to 
the  English  government,    on  the  other   were  sternly 
consolidating  their  own  institutions,  and  even  preparing 
for  resistance.     !t  was  in  this  view  that  the  Freeman's 
Oath  was   appointed ;    by  wiiich  every  freeman  was 
obliged  to  pledge  his  allegiance,  not  to  King  Charles, 
but  to  Massachusetts.     There  was  room  for  scruples  on 

I  I  quote  from  a  ?ery  rare  tract  Williams,  of  Providence,  in  New 

of  Roger   Williams,   which,    after  England.      London,      ijiiprinted  in 

much  search,  I  iras  so  happy  as  to  the  yeisre  1(144."     Small  41^).  pp.  47. 

find  in  the  hinds  of  Ihe  aged  Moses  It  is  preceded  by  an  address  of  two 

Brown,  of  Providence.     It  is  "Mr.  pages  to  tlie  [[npariial  lloiider. 
Otton's  Letter,  lately  printed.  Ex-         ^  r,,  Williams's  lliroiiiig  Minis- 

iunined  and  Answered.     By  Roger  try,  '£), 
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CHAP,  the  subject;    and  an  English  lawjcr  would  have  ques- 
- — ^  tioiied  the  legality  of  tho  measure.      The  liberty  of 
conscience  for  which  Williams  contended,  denied  thy 
1  fi35   right  of  a  compulsory  imposition  of  an  oath  : '  when  he 
30.'    was  summoned  before    the    court,  he    could    not   re- 
nounce his  belief;    and  his  influence  was  such  "  that 
the  government  was  forced  to  desist  Irom  that    pio- 
ceeding."     To  the  magistrates  he  seemed  the  a  ly  of 
a  civil  faction  ;  to  himself  he  appeared  only  to  make  a 
frank  avowal  of  the  truth.     In  all  his  intercourse  with 
the  tribunals,  he  spoke  with  the  distinctness  of  settled 
convictions.     He  was  fond  of  discussion  ;    but  he  was 
never  betrayed  into  angry  remonstrance.     If  he  was 
charged  with  pride,  it  was  only  for  the  novelty  of  his 
opinions. 

The  scholar  who  is  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of 
abstract  philosophy,  lives  in  a  region  of  thought  far 
different  from  that  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The 
range  of  his  understanding  is  remote  from  the  paths  of 
common  minds,  and  he  is  often  the  victim  of  the  con  ■ 
trast.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  world  to  reject  the 
voice  of  truth,  because  its  tones  are  strange  ;  to  de- 
clare doctrines  unsound,  only  because  they  are  new ; 
and  even  to  charge  obliquity  or  derangement  on  the 
man  who  brings  forward  priiicijjles  which  the  selfish 
re|)udlate.  Such  has  ever  been  the  way  of  tlie  world  ; 
and  Socrates,  and  St.  Paul,  and  Luther,  and  others  of 
the  most  acute  dialecticians,  have  been  ridiculed  as 
drivellers  and  madmen.  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  one  faculty  may  sometimes  injure  the  balance 
of  the  mind  ;  just  as  the  constant  exercise  of  one 
meral»er  of  the  body  injures  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
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tions  ;    or  as  the  exclusive  devotediiess  to  one  pursuit,  chap. 
politics  for   instance,  or    money,  brushes   away    from  — — - 
conduct  and  character  the  agreeable  varieties  of  light  "^35 
and  shade.     It  is  a  very  ancient  remark,  that  folly  has 
Its  cornor  in  the  brain  of  every  wise  man  ;    and  certain 
It  is,  that  not  the  poets  only,  like  Tasso,  but  the  clear- 
est minds,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pascal,  Spinoza,  have 
been  deeply  tinged  with  insanity.     Perhaps  Williams 
pursued  his  sublime  principles  with  too  scrupulous  mi- 
nuteness ;    it  was  at  least  natural  for  Bradford  and  his 
contemporaries,  while  tliey  acknowledged  his  power  as 
a  preacher,  to  esteem  him  "  unsettled  in  judgment." 

The  court  at  Boston  remained  as  yet  undecided  ; 
when  the  church  of  Salem, — those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  Williams, — taking  no  notice  of  the  recent 
investigations,  elected  him  to  the  office  of  their  teach- 
er. Immediately  the  evils  inseparable  on  a  religious 
establishment  began  to  be  displayed.  The  ministers 
got  together  and  declared  any  one  worthy  of  banish- 
ment, who  should  obstinately  assert,  that  "  the  civil 
magistrate  might  not  intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  church 
from  apostasy  and  heresy;"  the  magistrates  delayed 
action,  only  that  a  committee  of  divines  might  have 
time  to  repair  to  Salem  and  deal  with  him  and  with  gJ" 
the  church  in  a  church  way.  Meantime,  the  people 
of  Salem  were  blamed  for  their  choice  of  a  religious 
guide ;  and  a  tract  of  land,  to  which  they  had  a  claim, 
was  withheld  from  them  as  a  punishment. 

T  he  breach  was  therefore  widened.  To  the  minis- 
ters Williams  frankly,  but  temperately,  exj»laiiied  his 
doctrines ;  and  he  was  armed  at  all  [joints  for  their 
defence.  As  his  townsmen  had  lost  their  lands  in 
consequence  of  their  attachment  to  him,  it  would  have 
been  cowardice  on  his  part  to  have  abandoned  them ; 
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CHAP,  and  the  iHsUnct  of  liberty  led  him  again  to  the  sugges- 
■ — ^  tion  of  a  proper  remedy.  In  conjunction  with  the 
1C35  church,  he  wrote  "letters  of  admonition  unto  all  the 
churches  whereof  any  of  the  magistrates  were  mem- 
bers, that  they  might  admonish  the  magistrates  of  their 
injustice."  Tlie  church  members  alone  were  freemen; 
Williams,  in  modern  language,  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  invited  them  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  do 
justice  to  the  citizens  of  Salem, 

This  last  act  seemed  flagrant  treason  ; '  and  at  the 
next  general  court,  Salem  was  disfranchised  till  an 
ample  apology  for  the  letter  should  be  .made.  The 
town  acquiesced  in  its  wrongs,  and  submitted ;  not  an 
individual  remained  willing  to  justify  the  letter  of  re- 
monstrance ;  the  church  of  Williams  would  not  avow 
his  great  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  conscience  ;  even 
his  wife,  under  a  delusive  idea  of  duty,  was  for  a 
season  influenced  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  home 
by  her  reproaches.'  Williams  was  left  alone,  abso- 
lutely alone.  Anticipating  the  censures  of  the  colo- 
nial churches,  he  declared  himself  no  longer  subjected 
to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  "  My  own  voluntary 
withdrawing  from  all  these  churches,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  persecuting  the  witnesses  of  the  Lord,  pre- 
senting light  unto  ihern,  I  confess  it  was  mine  own 
voluntary  act ;  yea,  I  hope  the  act  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
sounding  forth  in  me  the  blast,  which  shall  in  his  own 
holy  season  tiast  down  the  strength  and  confidence  of 
Oct.  those  inventions  of  men."^  When  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  general  court,  he  avowed  his  convictions 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  slate;. 
"maintained  the  rocky  strength  of  his  grounds,"  and 
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declared  himself  "ready  to  be  bound  and  banislied  and  chap 
even  to  die  in  New  England,"  rather  than  renounce  —^ — 
ihe  opinions  which  had  dawned  upon  his  mind  in  tlie 
clearness  of  light.  At  a  time  when  Germany  was  the 
batlle- field  for  all  Europe  in  the  implacable  wars  of 
leligion  ;  when  even  Holland  was  bleeding  with  the 
anger  of  vengeful  factions ;  when  France  was  still  to 
go  through  the  fearful  struggle  with  bigotry ;  when 
England  was  gasping  under  the  despotism  of  intoler- 
ance almost  half  a  century  before  William  Penn  be- 
came an  American  proprietary ;  and  two  years  before 
Descartes  founded  modern  philosophy  on  the  method 
of  free  reflection, — Roger  Williams  asserted  the  great 
doctrine  of  intellectual  liberty.  It  became  his  glory  to 
found  a  state  upon  that  principle,  and  to  stamp  himself 
upon  its  rising  institutions,  in  characters  so  deep  that 
the  impress  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  and,  can 
never  be  erased  without  the  total  destruction  of  the 
work.  The  principles  which  he  first  sustained  amidst 
[he  bickerings  of  a  colonial  parish,  next  asserted  in  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  wilds  on  Narragansett  Bay,  he  soon  found 
occasion  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  to  defend  as  the  1C14 
basis  of  the  religious  freedom  of  mankind;  so  that, 
borrowing  the  rhetoric  employed  by  his  antagonist  in 
derision,  we  may  compare  him  to  the  lark,  the  pleasant 
bird  (if  the  peaceful  summer,  that,  "alfecling  to  soar 
aloft,'  springs  upward  from  the  ground,  takes  his  rise 
iVom  pale  to  tree,"  and  at  last,  surmounting  the  highest 
liills,  utters  his  clear  carols  through  the  skies  of  morn- 
ing '  He  was  the  first  person  in  modern  Christendom 
to  as.^erl  in  its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of 

1  John  Cotton's  Reply,  3, 
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CHAP,  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law  j 
— ^  and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger  of  Milton, 
the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  For 
Taylor  limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects  , 
the  piiilanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the  earth  • 
Taylor  favored  partial  reform,  commended  lenity, 
argued  for  forbearance,  and  entered  a  special  plea  in 
behalf  of  each  tolerable  sect;  Williams  would  perniil 
persecution  of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving  heresy 
unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  unprotected  by  the 
tenors  of  penal  statutes.  Taylor  stlU  clung  to  the 
necessity  of  positive  regulations  enforcing  religion  and 
eradicating  error  ;  he  resembled  the  poets,  who,  in  their 
folly,  first  declare  their  hero  to  be  invulnerable,  and  then 
clothe  him  in  earthly  armor  :  Williams  was  willing  to 
leave  Tmth  alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light,'  be- 
lieving that  if,  in  the  ancient  feud  between  Truth  and 
JError,  the  employment  of  force  could  be  entirely  abro- 
gated, Truth  would  have  much  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
It  is  the  custom  of  mankind  to  award  high  honors 
to  the  successful  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
those  who  advance  tho  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
We  praise  the  man  who  first  analyzed  the  air,  or  re- 
solved water  into  its  elements,  or  drew  the  lightning 
from  the  clouds ;  even  though  the  discoveries  may 
have  been  as  much  the  fruits  of  time  as  of  genius.  A 
moral  principle  has  a  much  wider  and  nearer  influence 
on  human  happiness  ;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth 
be  of  more  direct  benefit  to  society,  than  that  which 
establishes  a  perpetual  religious  peace,  and  spreads 
tranquillity  through  every  community  and  every  bosom. 
If  Copernicus  is  held  in  perpetual  reverence,  because, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  published  to  the  world  that  the 

1  The  exproasioii  is  iwtrtly  fmin  Gibbon  and  Sir  lluiiry  Vane. 
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sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system  ;  if  the  name  of  Kepler  chap 
is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  human  excellence  for  his  — --^ 
sagacity  in  detecting  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motion ; 
if  the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adored  for 
dissecting  a  ray  of  light,  and  weighing  heavenly  bodies 
as  in  a  balance, — let  there  be  for  the  name  of  Roger 
Williams  at  least  some  humble  place  among  those  who 
have  advanced  moral  science,  and  made  themselves  the 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  if  the  opinion  of  posterity  is  no  longer  divided,  1635 
the  members  of  the  general  court  of  that  day  pio- 
nounced  against  him  the  sentence  of  exile  ;^  yet  not 
by  a  very  numerous  m^ority.  Some,  who  consented 
to  his  banishment,  would  never  have  yielded  but  for 
the  persuasions  of  Cotton ;  and  the  judgment  was 
vindicated,  not  as  a  punishment  for  opinion,  or  as  a 
restraint  on  freedom  of  conscience,  but  because  the 
application  of  the  new  doctrine  to  the  construction  of 
the  patent,  to  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  and  to 
the  "  oaths  for  making  tryall  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
people,"  seemed  about  "  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
state  and  government  of  the  country." 

Winter  was  at  hand ;  Williams  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  remain  till  spring ;  intending 
then  to  begin  a  plantation  in  Narragansett  Bay.  But 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Sa'.em  revived,  and  could 
not  be  restrained ;  they  thronged  to  his  house  to  hear 
him  whom  they  were  so  soon  to  lose  forever ;  it 
began  to  be  rumored,  that  he  could  not  safely  be  al- 
lowed to  found  a  new  state  in  the  vicinity;  "  many  of 
the  people  were  much  taken  with  the  apprehension 
of  his  godliness;"  his  opinions  were  contagious ;  the 

I  Winthrop,  L  170, 171.  Colony  ply,  97.  29.  Rog'er  Williams's  Ac- 
Records,  i.  163,     John  Cotton's  Re-     count,  ibiil.  24,  and  IE 
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CHAP,  infection  spread  widely.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
— — ^'  remove  him  to  England  in  a  ship  that  was  just  ready 
l(i3G  to  set  sail.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  sent  to  him  to 
come  to  Boston  and  embark.  For  the  first  time,  he 
declined  the  summons  of  the  court.  A  pinnace  was 
sent  for  him  ;  the  officers  repaired  to  his  house  ;  he 
was  no  longer  there.  Three  days  before,  he  had  left 
Salem,  in  winter  snow  and  inclement  weather,  of 
which  he  remembered  the  severity  even  in  his  late  old 
age.  "  For  fourteen  weeks,  he  was  sorely  tost  in  a 
bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did 
mean.'"  Often  in  the  stormy  night  he  had  neither 
fire,  nor  food,  nor  company  ;  often  he  wandered  with- 
out a  guide,  and  had  no  house  but  a  hollow  tree.^ 
But  he  was  not  without  friends.  The  same  scrupulous 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  which  had  led  him  to 
defend  the  freedom  of  conscience,  had  made  him  also 
the  champion  of  the  Indians.  He  had  already  been 
zealous  to  acquire  their  language,  and  knew  it  so  well 
that  he  could  debate  with  them  in  their  own  dialect 
During  his  residence  at  Plymouth,  he  had  often  been 
the  guest  of  the  neighboring  sachems  ;  and  now,  when 
he  came  in  winter  to  the  cabin  of  the  chief  of  Poka 
iioket,  he  was  welcomed  by  Massasoit ;  and  "  the  bar- 
barous heart  of  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
st'tts,  loved  him  as  his  son  to  the  last  gasp."  "  The 
ravens,"  he  relates  with  gratitude,  "fed  me  in  the 
wilderness."  And  in  requital  for  their  hospitality,  he 
was  ever  through  !iis  long  life  their  friend  and  ben- 
efactor; the  apostle  of  Christianity  to  them  wlthoui 
hire,  without  weariness,  and  without  impatience  at 
their  idolatry  ;  the  guardian  of  their  rights  ;  the  pacil- 

1  RogcrWilliamatoMaaon,  ini.         a  Roger   Williams's    Key.      Lti' 
Maas.  lliat-  Coll.  i.  27G.  printed  in  R.  1.  Hist.  Col!   i. 
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icator,  when  their  rude  passions  were  inflamed ;  and  chap 
their  unflinching  advocate  and  protector,  whenever  — ^ 
Europeans  attempted  an  invasion  of  their  soil.  16  36. 

He  first  pitched  and  began  to  build  and  plant  at 
Seekonli.  But  Seekonk  was  found  to  be  within  the 
patent  of  Plymouth ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
the  country  opened  in  its  unappropriated  beauty  and 
tliere  he  might  hope  to  establish  a  community  as  free 
as  the  other  colonies.  "  That  ever-honored  Governor 
Winthrop,"  says  Williams,  "  privately  wrote  to  me  to 
steer  my  course  to  the  Narragansett  Bay,  encouraging 
me  from  the  freeness  of  the  place  from  English  claims 
or  patents,  I  took  his  prudent  motion  as  a  voice  frcan 
God." 

It  was  in  June  that  the  lawgiver  of  Rhode  Island, 
with  five  companions,  embarked  on  the  stream  ;  a  frail 
Indian  canoe  contained  the  founder  of  an  independent 
state  and  its  earliest  citizens.  Tradition  has  marked 
the  spring  near  which  they  landed  ;  it  is  the  parent 
spot,  the  first  inhabited  nook  of  Rhode  Island.  To 
express  his  unbroken  confidence  in  the  mercies  of 
God,  Williams  called  the  place  Providence.  "  I  de- 
sired," said  he,  "  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons 
distressed  for  conscience."' 

In  his  new  abode,  Williams  could  have  less  leisure 
for  contemplation  and  study,  "  My  time,"  he  ob- 
serves of  himself, — and  it  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
roughness  of  his  style,  as  a  writer  on  morals, — "  was 
nor  spent  altogether  in  spiritual  labors;  but,  day  and 
uiglit,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  water,  at 
[lie  hoe,  at  the  oar,  for  bread."^     In  the  course  of  two 

1   Dackua,   i,  94.      There    is    in  serves  more  reputation  than  be  hfts 

liachus  much  evidence  of  diligent  had. 

research    and    critical   respect   for  ^  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody, 

rlocumentary    testimony.      He   de-  33,  in  Knowles. 
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CHAP,  years,  he  was  joined  bj  others,  who  fled  to  his  asylum 
- — •~-  The  land  which  was  now  occupied  by  Williams,  was 
witliin  tlie  territory  of  the  Narragansett  Indians  ;  it 
1638.  was  not  long  before  an  Indian  deed  from  Canonicus 
24/  and  Miantonomoh^  made  him  the  undisputed  possessor 
of  an  extensive  domain.  Nothing  displays  more  clear- 
ly the  character  of  Roger  WOliams  than  tlie  use  which 
he  made  of  his  acquisition  of  territory.  The  soil  he 
could  claim  as  his  "  own,  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat 
upon  his  back;"^  and  he  "reserved  to  himself  not  one 
foot  of  land,  not  one  tittle  of  political  power,  more 
than  he  granted  to  servants  and  strangers."  "  He 
gave  away  his  lands  and  otlier  estate  to  them  that  he 
thought  were  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  all."' 
He  chose  to  found  a  commonwealth  in  the  unmixed 
forms  of  a  pure  democracy ;  where  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority should  govern  the  state ;  yet  "  only  in  civil 
things ; "  God  alone  was  respected  as  the  Ruler  of 
conscience.  To  their  more  aristocratic  neighbors,  it 
seemed  as  if  these  fugitives  "  would  have  no  magis- 
trates;"* for  every  thing  was  as  yet  decided  in  con- 
vention of  the  people.  This  first  system  has  had  its 
mfluence  on  the  whole  political  history  of  Rhode 
Island ;  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the 
agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  has  the  magistracy  so 
little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so 
much.  The  annals  of  Rhode  Island,  if  written  in  tlie 
spirit  of  philosophy,  would  exhibit  the  forms  of  society 
under  a  peculiar  aspect ;  had  tlie  territory  of  the  state 
corresponded  to  the  importance  and  singularity  of  tlie 
principles  of  Its  early  existence,  the  world  would  have 

I  BackuB,L89,90.  Knowlca.lOG, 
107. 
3  Batkua,  i.  280     Knowles,  c. 
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been    filled    with  wonder   at   the    phenomena   of  Us  c 
history. 

The  most  touching  trait  in  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island  was  his  conduct  towards  his  persecutors. 
Though  keenly  sensitive  to  the  hardships  which  he 
had  endured,  he  was  far  from  harhoring  feelings  of 
revenge  towards  those  who  hanished  him,  and  only 
regretted  their  delusion.  "  I  did  ever,  from  my  soul, 
honor  and  love  them,  even  when  their  judgment  led 
them  to  afflict  me."^  In  all  his  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  attacked  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  the  doctrine 
of  persecution,  and  never  his  persecutors  or  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  we  shall  presently  behold 
him  requite  their  severity  by  exposing  his  life  at  their 
request  and  for  their  benefit.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
if  "  many  hearts  were  touched  with  relentings.  That 
great  and  pious  soul,  Mr.  Winslow,  melted,  and  kindly 
visited  me,"  says  the  exile,  "  and  put  a  piece  of  gold 
into  the  hands  of  my  wife,  for  our  supply;"®  the 
founder,  the  legislator,  the  proprietor  of  Rhode  Island, 
owed  a  shelter  to  the  hospitality  of  an  Indian  chief, 
and  his  wife  the  means  of  sustenance  to  the  charit}'  of 
a  stranger.  The  half-wise  Cotton  Mather  concedes, 
that  many  judicious  persons  confessed  him  to  have  had 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  ;  and  his  nearer  friends, 
the  immediate  witnesses  of  his  actions,  declared  him, 
from  "  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  his  life  and  con- 
duct, to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men  that 
ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul."  ^ 

Thus  was  Rhode  Island  the  oifspring  of  Massachu- 
setts; but  her  pohtical  connections  were  long  influenced 
by  the  circumstance  of  her  origin.     The  loss  of  the 
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■.  few  emigrants  -who  resorted,  to  tlie  new  state,  was  not 
-  sensibly  felt  in  tlie  parent  colony;  for  tlie  bay  of 
■  Massachusetts  was  already  thronged  with  squadrons. 
"When  the  first  difficulties  of  encountering  the  wilder- 
ness had  been  surmounted,  and  an  apprehension  had 
arisen  of  evil  days  that  were  to  befall  England,  the 
stream  of  emigration  flowed  with  a  full  current; 
"  Godly  people  there  began  to  apprehend  a  special 
hand  of  Providence  in  raising  this  plantation,  and 
their  hearts  were  generally  stirred  to  come  over." 
The  new  comers  were  so  many,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  them  all  in  the  earlier  places  of  abode ;  and 
.  Simon  "Willard,  a  trader,  joining  with  Peter  Bnlkeley, 
a  minister  from  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  a 
man  of  wealth,  benevolence,  and  great  learning,  be- 
came chief  instruments  in  extending  the  frontier. 
Under  their  guidance,  at  the  fall. of  the  leaf  in  1635, 
a  little  band  of  twelve  families,  toiling  through  thick- 
ets of  ragged  bushes,  and  clambering  over  crossed 
trees,  made  their  way  along  Indian  paths  to  the 
green  meadows  of  Concord.  The  suffering  settlei-s 
burrrowed  for  their  tirst  shelter  under  a  hUl-side. 
The  cattle  sickened  on  the  wild  fodder ;  sheep 
and  swiue  were  destroyed  by  wolves;  there  was 
no  flesh  hut  game.  The  long  rains  poured  through 
the  insuiflaient  roofs  of  their  smoky  cottages,  and 
troubled  even  the  time  for  sleep.  Yet  the  men 
labored  willingly,  for  they  had  their  wives  and  little 
ones  about  them.  The  forest  rang  with  tlieir  psalms ; 
and  "  the  poorest  people  of  God  in  the  whole  world," 
they  were  resolved  "  to  excel  in  holiness."  Such  was 
the  infancy  of  a  New  England  village.  That  village 
will  one    day  engage  the    attention  of  the   world. 
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Meantime  the  fame  of  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  chap 
extended  widely;  the  good-natured  earl  of  War-  -~-- 
wick,  a  friend  to  advancement  in  civil  liberty,  though 
not  a  republican,  offered  his  congratulations  on  its 
prosperity;  and  in  a  single  year  three  thousand  new 
settlers  were  added  to  the  Puritan  colony.  Among 
these  was  the  fiery  Hugh  Peters,  who  had  been  pastor 
of  a  church  of  English  exiles  in  Rotterdam;  a  repub- 
lican of  an  enlarged  spirit,  great  energy,  and  popular 
eloquence,  not  always  tempering  active  enterprise  with 
solidity  of  judgment.  At  the  same  time  came  Henry 
Vane,  the  younger,  a  man  of  the  purest  mind;  a 
statesman  of  simtless  integrity;  whose  name  the  prog- 
ress of  intelligence  and  liberty  will  erase  from  the 
rubric  of  fanatics  and  traitors,  and  insert  high  among 
the  aspirants  after  truth  and  the  martyrs  for  liberty. 
He  had  valued  the  "  obedience  of  the  gospel"  more 
than  the  successful  career  of  English  diplomacy,  and 
cheerfully  "  forsook  the  preferments  of  the  court  of 
Charles  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  their  purity 
in  New  England."  He  was  happy  in  the  possession 
of  an  admirable  genius,  though  naturally  more  inclined 
to  contemplative  excellence  than  to  action  :  he  was 
happy  in  the  eulogist  of  his  virtues ;  for  Milton,  ever  so 
parsimonious  of  praise,  reserving  the  majesty  of  his 
verse  to  celebrate  the  glories  and  vindicate  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  was  lavish  of  his  encomiums  on  the 
youthful  friend  of  religious  liberty.  But  Vane  was 
still  more  happy  in  attaining  early  in  life  a  firmly-set- 
tled theory  of  morals,  and  in  possessing  an  energetic 
will,  which  made  all  his  conduct  to  the  very  last  con- 
form to  the  doctrines  he  had  espoused,  turning  his 
dying  hour  into  a  seal  of  the  witness,  which  his  life 
had  ever  borne  with  noble  consistency  to  the  freedom 
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UHA.1'  of  conscience  and  the  people.     "  If  he  were  not  su- 
— ■"  perioi'  to  Hampden,"  says  Clarendon,    "  he  was   in- 
ferior to  no  other  man  ; "  "  his  whole  life  made  good 
the   imagination,   that  there   was   'n   him  something 
extraordinary."' 

The  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  pleased  that  a  young 
man  of  such  elevated  rank  and  distinguished  ability 
should  have  adopted  their  creed,  and  joined  them  in 
J  636.  their  exile,  elected  him  their  governor.  The  choice 
was  unwise  ;  for  neither  the  age  nor  the  experience  of 
Vane  entitled  him  to  the  distinction,  fie  came  but 
as  a  sojourner,  and  not  as  a  permanent  resident ; 
neither  was  he  imbued  with  th«  colonial  prejudices, 
the  genius  of  the  place ;  and  his  clear  mind,  unbiased 
by  previous  discussions,  and  fresh  from  the  public 
business  of  England,  saw  distinctly  what  the  colo- 
nists did  not  wish  to  see,  the  really  wide  difference 
between  their  practice  under  their  charter  and  the 
meaning  of  that  instrument  on  the  principles  of 
English  Jurisprudence.® 

These  latent  causes  of  discontent  could  not  but  be 
eventually  displayed ;  at  first  the  arrival  of  "Vane  was 
considered  an  auspicious  pledge  for  the  emigration 
of  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  England.  Several  of 
the  English  peers,  especially  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  a 
Presbyterian,  a  friend  to  the  Puritans,  yet  with  but 
dim  perceptions  of  tlie  true  nature  of  civil  liberty,  and 
Lord  Brooke,  a  man  of  charity  and  meekness,  an  early 
friend  to  tolerance,  had  begun  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  rising  institutions,  and  to  negotiate 
for  such  changes  as  would  offer  them  inducements 
for  removing  to  America.     They  demanded  a  division 

■  Clarendon,  b.  vii.  and  b.  iii.  vol. 
li.  379,  and  vol.  i.  186,  187,  188. 
3 1  find  proofs  of  this  in  Hutchin- 
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of  the  general  court  into  two  branchfts,  that  of  as-  chap 
sistants  and  of  representatives, — a  change  which  was  -^ 
acceptable  to  the  people,  and  which,  from  domestic  I'i^G 
reasons,  was  ultimately  adopted  ;  but  they  further  re- 
quired an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  hereditary 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house.  The  fathers  of 
Massachusetts  were  disposed  to  conciliate  these  power- 
ful friends ;  they  promised  them  the  honors  of  magis- 
tracy, would  have  readily  conferred  it  on  some  of  them 
for  life,  and  actually  began  to  make  appointments  on 
that  tenure ;  but  as  for  tlie  establishment  of  hereditary 
dignity,  they  answered  by  the  hand  of  Cotton,  "  Where 
fiod  blesseth  any  branch  of  any  noble  or  generous 
family  with  a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it 
would  be  a  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such 
a  talent  under  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honor  of 
magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our  public  elections. 
But  if  God  should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of  their 
posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magistracy,  we  should  ex- 
pose them  rather  to  reproach  and  prejudice,  and  the 
commonwealth  with  them,  than  exalt  them  to  honor, 
if  we  should  call  them  forth,  when  God  doth  not,  to 
public  authority,"  And  thus  the  proposition  for  es- 
tabhshing  hereditary  nobility  was  defeated.  The  peo 
pie,  moreover,  were  uneasy  at  the  permanent  conces- 
sion of  office;  Saltonstall,  "that  much-honored  and 
upright-hearted  servant  of  Christ,"  loudly  reproved 
"the  sinful  innovation,"  and  advocated  its  reform;  nor 
would  the  freemen  be  quieted,  till  it  was  made  a 
law,  that  those  who  were  appointed  magistrates  for  I'^S" 
life,  should  yet  not  be  magistrates  except  in  those 
years  in  which  they  might  be  regularly  chosen  at 
the   annual    election. 

The  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  which  were  thus  ^GSQ 
endangered  by  the  influence  of  men  of  rank  in  Eng- 
voL.  I  49 
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ciiAv  land,  were  likewise  in  jeopardy  from  the  effects  of  rc- 
— --^  ligious  divisions.  TJie  minds  of  the  colonists  were 
ig;j6  excited  to  intense  activity  on  questions  which  the 
nicest  subtlety  only  could  have  devised,  and  which 
none  but  those  experienced  in  the  shades  of  theologi- 
cal opinions  could  long  comprehend.  For  it  goes  willi 
these  opinions  as  with  colors ;  of  which  the  artist  who 
works  in  mosaic,  easily  and  regularly  discriminates 
many  thousand  varieties,  where  the  common  eye  can 
discern  a  difference  only  on  the  closest  comparison. 
Boston  and  its  environs  were  now  employed  in  theo- 
logical controversy ;  and  the  transports  of  enthusiasm 
sustained  the  toil  of  abstruse  speculations.  The  most 
profound  questions  which  can  relate  to  the  mysteries 
of  human  existence  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  world, 
questions  which  the  mind,  in  the  serenity  of  unclouded 
reflection,  may  hardly  aspire  to  solve,  were  discussed 
with  passionate  zeal ;  eternity  was  summoned  to  re- 
veal its  secrets ;  human  tribunals  pretended  to  estab- 
lish for  the  Infinite  Mind  the  laws  on  which  the  des- 
tinies of  the  soul  depend  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  was  claimed 
as  the  inward  companion  of  man  ;  while  many  persons, 
in  their  zeal  to  distinguish  between  abstract  truth  and 
the  outward  forms  under  which  truth  is  conveyed,  be- 
tween unchanging  principles  and  changing  institutions, 
were  in  perpetual  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  all 
religious  faith,  and  hardly  paused  to  sound  their  way, 
as  they  proceeded  through  the  "  dim  and  perilous " 
paths  of  speculative  science. 

Amidst  the  arrogance  of  spiritual  pride,  the  vaga- 
ries of  undisciplined  imaginations,  and  the  extrava- 
gances to  which  the  intellectual  power  may  be  led  in 
its  pursuit  of  ultimate  principles,  the  formation  of  two 
distinct  parties  may  be  perceived.     The  first  consisted 
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of  the  original  settlers,  the  framers  of  the  civil  govern-  chap 

merit,  and  their  adherents ;   they  who  were  intent  on 

the  foundation  and  preservation  of  a  commonwealth,  '630 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  established  order  of  society. 
They  had  founded  their  government  on  the  basis  of 
the  thurch,  and  churCh  membership  could  be  obtain- 
ed only  by  the  favor  of  the  clergy  and  an  exemplary 
life.  They  dreaded  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  as 
the  parent  of  ruinous  divisions.  "The  cracks  and  flaws 
in  the  new  building  of  the  reformation,"  thought  they, 
"portend  a  fall;'"  they  desired  patriotism,  union,  and 
a  common  heart ;  they  were  earnest  to  confirm  and 
build  up  the  state,  the  child  of  their  cares  and  their 
sorrows.  They  were  reproached  with  being  "  priest- 
ridden  magistrates,"^  "  under  a  covenant  of  works." 

The  other  party  was  composed  of  individuals  who 
had  arrived  after  the  civil  government  and  religious 
discipline  of  the  colony  had  been  established.  They 
came  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  tenets  of  Geneva ; 
and  their  pride  consisted  in  following  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  with  logical  precision  to  all  their  con- 
sequences. Their  eyes  were  not  primarily  directed 
to  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  doc- 
trines of  their  religious  system.  They  had  come  to 
the  wilderness  for  freedom  of  ruligious  opinion;  and 
they  resisted  every  form  of  despotism  over  the  mind. 
To  them  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  were  "  the  ush- 
ers of  persecution,"^  "popish  factors,"*  who  had  not 
imbibed  the  true  doctrines  of  Christian  reform;  and 
they  applied  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  ministers 
tlie  principle  which  Luther  and  Calvin  had  employed 
against  the  observances  and  pretensions  of  the  Roman 

1  Slieplterd's  Lamentation,  3.  3  Coddmgton,  in  Besse,  ii,  267. 

s  The  phrase  is  William  Cod-  i  Welde'a  Rise,  Reign,  and 
dington'a.    Bee  Bease,  ii,  267.  Ruin. 
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CHAP  church.'  Every  political  opinion,  every  philosophical 
■^ —  tenet,  assumed  in  those  days  a  theological  form  :  with 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  they  de- 
rided the  formality  of  the  established  religion ;  and 
by  asserting  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every 
believer,  that  tlic  revelation  of  the  Spirit  is  superior 
"to  the  ministry  of  the  word,"^  they  sustained  wilh 
intense  fanaticism  the  paramount  authority  of  private 
judgment. 

The  founder  of  this  party  was  Anno  Hutchinson,  a 
woman  of  such  admirable  understanding  "  and  profit- 
able and  sober  carriage,"^  that  her  enemies  could 
never  speak  of  her  -without  acknowledging  her  elo- 
quence and  her  ability.*  She  was  encouraged  by  John 
Wheelwright,  a  silenced  minister,  who  had  married 
her  husband's  sister,  and  by  Henry  Vane,  the  governor 
of  the  colony ;  while  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton sustained  her  in  her  rebellion  against  the  clergy. 
Scholars  and  men  of  learning,  members  of  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  general  court  adopted  her  opinions.^  The 
public  mind  seemed  hastening  towards  an  insurrection 
against  spiritual  authority ;  and  she  was  denounced  as 
"weakening  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  tow- 
ards the  ministers,""  as  being  "like  Roger  WilHams 
or  worse,"  ^ 

The  subject  possessed  the  highest  political  impor- 
tance. Nearly  all  the  clergy,  except  Cotton,  in  whose 
house  Vane  was  an  inmate,^  clustered  together'  in  de- 
fence of  their  influence,  and  in  opposition  to  Vane ; 
lf;37.  and  Wheelwright,  who,  in  a  fast-day's  sermon,  h:ul 
strenuously  maintained  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and 

1  Winthrop.  i.  313, 914.  5  Welde'a  Rise,  Reign,  &c. 

S  Winthrop,  i.  201,  anil  in  Hutch-  6  Winthrop,  in  Hutch.,  ii.  443 

inBon,  ii.  44a  '  Winthrop,  in  Hutch.  Coll, 

3  Weldo'a  Rise,  Reign,  &c.  8  Suffolk  Prob.  Records,  i.  72 

4  Dudley,  ia  Hutchinson,  ii,  427.  0  Winthrop,  i.  315. 
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had  never  been  confuted/  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  chap 
uf  the  governor,  was  censured  by  the  general  court  — -v-^ 
for  sedition.^  At  the  ensuing  choice  of  magistrates,  1637 
the  religious  divisions  controlled  the  elections.  The  17. 
friends  of  Wheelwright  had  threatened  an  appeal  to 
England  ;  but  in  the  colony  "  it  was  accounted  perjury 
and  treason  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king."^  The 
contest  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  people,  not  as  the 
struggle  for  intellectual  freedom  against  the  authority  of 
the  clergy,  but  as  a  contest  for  the  Hbertics  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  the  power  of  the  English  government. 
Could  it  be  doubted  who  would  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ?  In  the  midst  of  such  high  excitement, 
that  even  the  pious  Wilson  climbed  into  a  tree  to  ha- 
rangue the  people  on  election  day,  Winthrop  and  his 
friends,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  colony,  recov- 
ered the  entire  management  of  the  government.*  But 
the  dispute  infused  its  spirit  into  every  thing ;  it  in- 
terfered with  the  levy  of  troops  for  the  Pequod  war;^ 
it  influenced  the  respect  shown  to  the  magistrates; 
the  distribution  of  town-lots  ;  the  assessment  of  rates  ; 
and  at  last  the  continued  existence  of  the  two  opposing  May 
parties  was  considered  inconsistent  with  the  public 
peace.  To  prevent  the  increase  of  a  faction  es- 
teemed to  be  so  dangerous,  a  law,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  alien  law  in  England,  and  to  the  European 
policy  of  passports,  was  enacted  by  the  party  in  pow- 
er ;  none  should  be  received  within  the  jurisdiction, 
but  such  as  should  be  allowed  by  some  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  dangers  which  were  simultaneously 
menaced   from   the    Episcopal    party    in    the    mother 

1  Henry  Vane,  in  Hutch.  ColL  62.         *  Winthrop,   i.   219,   220.      Col. 

a  Conip  S,  Gorton's  Simplicity's  Records.     Hutch.  Coll.  fi3,  and  ff. 
Defence.  44.  5  Wolde,  27.     Mather,  b.  vii.  c 

3  Burdett'a  Le'ter  to  Laud.  iii.  a.  5.    Hutch.  Coll.  80. 
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CHAP,  countiy,  gave  to  the  measure  an  air  of  magnanimous 
— v-^  defiance ;  it  was  almost  a  proclamation  of  independ- 
1637.  ence.  As  an  act  of  intolerance,  it  found  in  Vane  an 
inflexible  opponent,  and,  using  the  language  of  the 
times,  he  left  a  memorial  of  his  dissent.  "  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  such  as  are  confirmed  in  any  waj 
of  error," — these  are  the  remarkable  words  of  the  man, 
who  soon  embarked  for  England,  where  he  afterwards 
pleaded  in  parliament  for  the  liberties  of  Catholics  and 
Dissenters, — "  all  such  are  not  to  be  denyed  cohabita- 
tion, but  are  to  be  pitied  and  reformed.  Ishmael  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren." 

The  friends  of  Wheelwright  could  not  brook  the 
censure  of  their  leader ;  but  they  justified  their  in- 
dignant remonstrances  by  the  language  of  fanaticism. 
"  A  new  rule  of  practice  by  immediate  revelations,"  ' 
was  now  to  be  the  guide  of  their  conduct ;  not  that 
they  expected  a  revelation  "  in  the  way  of  a  miracle  ; " 
such  an  idea  Anne  Hutchinson  rejected  "  as  a  delu- 
sion ;  "  ^  they  only  slighted  the  censures  of  the  minis- 
ters and  the  court,  and  avowed  their  determination 
to  follow  the  impulses  of  conscience.  But  individual 
conscience  is  often  the  dupe  of  interest,  and  often  but 
a  more  honorable  name  for  self-will.  The  government 
Aug,  feared,  or  protended  to  fear,  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  a  wild  insmxection  of  lawless  fanatics. 
A  synod  of  the  ministers  of  New  England  was  there- 
fore assembled,  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  set- 
tling the  true  faith.  Numerous  opinions  were  harmo- 
niously condemned  ;  and  vagueness  of  language,  so 
often  the  parent  of  furious  controversy,  performed  the 
ofiice  of  a  peace-maker.     Now  that  Vane  had  returned 
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to  England,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  any  grounds  chap 
of  difference  between  the  flexible  Cotton  and  his  -^-^ 
equally  orthodox  opponents.  The  general  peace  of 
the  colony  being  thus  assured,  the  triumph  of  the 
clergy  was  complete ;  and  the  civil  magistrates  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence  on  tlie  more  resolute  offend- 
ers. Wheelwright,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  Aspinwali, 
were  exiled  from  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  as 
"  unfit  for  the  society"  of  its  citizens ;  and  their  ad- 
herents, who,  it  was  feared,  "  might,  upon  some  revela- 
tion, make  a  sudden  insurrection,"  and  who  were  ready 
to  seek  protection  by  an  appeal  from  the  authority  of 
the  colonial  government,  were,  like  the  tories  during 
the  war  for  independence,  required  lo  deliver  up 
their  arms. 

So  ended  the  AntinomJan  strife  in  Massachusetts.' 
The  principles  of  Anne  Hutchinson  were  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  She 
had  imbibed  them  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  though  easy  of  explanation,  that,  in  the  very  year  i63T 
in  which  she  was  arraigned  at  Boston,  Descartes,  like 
herself  a  refugee  from  his  country,  like  herself  a  pro- 
phetic harbinger  of  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age, 
established  philosophic  liberty  on  the  method  of  free 
reflection.  Both  asserted  that  the  conscious  Judgment 
of  the  mind  is  the  highest  authority  to  itself.  Des- 
cartes did  but  promulgate,  under  the  philosophic  form 
of  free  reflection,  the  same  truth  which  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, with  the  fanaticism  of  impassioned  conviction, 
avowed  under  the  form  of  inward  revelations, 

1  On  this  strife  I  have  read  the  menlofWhee!wri^ht'9SBn!]on;aii(l 

(Jol  Recorda  ;  the  decisions  of  the  (he  etatament  of  John  Cotton  him- 

synod  ;  the  copious  Wintiirop ;  the  eelf,  in  his  reply  to  Williams ;  also, 

Documents  in  Hutchinson's  Coll. ;  Saml.  Gorton,  Hubbard,  C.  Matiior, 

Welde's   Rise,   Reign,  and   Ruin ;  Neal,  Hutchinson,  Cailender,  Back- 

r.  Shepherd's  Lamentation ;  a  frag-  us,  Savage,  and  Knoivles 
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CHAP.       The  true  tendency  of  the  principles  of  Anne  Hutcli- 
— -^  inson  is  best  estabUshed    by  examining    the    institu- 
tions which  were  founded  by  her  followers.     We  shall 
hereafter  trace  the  career  of  Henry  Vane. 

Wheelwright  and  his  immediate  friends  removed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua ;  and,  at  the  head  of  tide 
waters  on  that  stream,  they  founded  the  town  of  Exe- 
ter ;  one  more  little  republic  in  the  wilderness,  organ- 
ized on  the  principles  of  natural  justice  by  the  volun- 
tary combination  of  the  inhabitants.' 

The  larger  number  of  the  friends  of  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, led   by  John  Clarke  and  William  Coddington, 
proceeded  to  the  south,  designing  to  make  a  plantation 
on  Long  Island,  or  near  Delaware  Bay.     But  Roger 
1638.  Williams  welcomed  them  to  his  vicinity;    and  his  own 
2i"    influence,  and  the  powerful  name  of  Henry  Vane,  pre- 
vailed with  Miantonomoh,  the  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  to  obtain  for  them  a  gift  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Rhode  Island.      The  spirit  of  the  institutions  es- 
tablished by  this  band  of  voluntary  exiles,  on  the  soil 
which  they  owed  to  the  benevolence  of  the  natives, 
was  derived  from  natural  justice :    a  social  compact, 
signed   after   the   manner  of  the    precedent  at   New 
Plymouth,  so  often  imitated  in  America,  founded  the 
Mar.    government  upon  the  basis  of  the  universal  consent  of 
every  inhabitant :     the    forms    of  the    administration 
were  borrowed  from  the  examples  of  the  Jews.     Cod- 
Wcv     dington  was  elected  judge  in  the  new   Israel ;    and 
three  elders  were  soon  chosen  as  his  assistants.     The 
colony  rested  on  the  principle  of  intellectual  liberty : 
philosophy  itself  could  not  have  placed  the  right  on  a 
1611    broader  basis.     The  settlement  prospered;  and  it  lie- 
ic-'j9  came  necessary  to  establish   a   constitution.     It   was 

'  Exeter  Records,  in  Farmer's  Belknap,  4.33 
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therefore  ordered  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  and  chap, 
"  unanimously  agreed  upon,  that  the  government,  -— ^ — 
which  this  body  politic  doth  attend  unto  in  this  island, 
and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  favor  of  our  Prince,  is 
a  Democracie,  or  popular  government;  that  is  to  say 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  body  of  freemen  orderly  as- 
sembled, or  major  part  of  them,  to  make  or  constitute 
just  Lawes,  by  which  they  will  be  regulated,  and  to 
depute  from  among  themselves  such  ministers  as  shall 
see  them  faithfully  executed  between  man  and  man." ' 
"  It  was  further  ordered,  tliat  none  be  accounted  a 
delinquent  for  doctrine;"  the  law  for  "liberty  of 
conscience  was  perpetuated."  The  little  community 
was  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  affection  and  free- 
dom of  opinion :  benevolence  was  their  rule :  they 
trusted  in  the  power  of  love  to  win  the  victory ;  and 
"  th^  signet  for  the  state "  was  ordered  to  be  "  a 
sheafe  of  arrows,"  with  "  the  motto  Amor  vincet 
OMNIA."  A  patent  from  England  seemed  necessary  iC4l 
for  their  protection ;  and  to  whom  could  they  direct  yj^ 
their  letters  but  to  the  now  powerful  Henry  Vane  ?  ■ 
Such  were  the  institutions  which  sprung  from  die 
party  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  But  she  did  not  long 
enjoy  their  protection.  Recovering  from  a  transient 
dejection  of  mind,  she  had  gloried  in  her  sufferings,  as 
her  greatest  happiness  ; '  and,  making  her  way  through 
the  forest,  she  travelled  by  land  ■*  to  the  settlement  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  from  thence  joined  her  friends  on 
the  island,  sharing  with  them  the  hardships  of  early 

1  I  copied  tliia,  word  for  word,         3  Winthrop,'i.  258. 

from  the  Records,  now   in  Provi-  *  Ibid.  i.  239.     Even  Winthrop 

deuce,  could  err  as  to  facts  ;   aee  i.  396, 

2  MS.  extracts   from  R.  L  Rec.  and   Savage's  note,      Tlie  recorda 
Comoare  Callender,  29,  &c. ;  Back-  refute  Winthtop'a  i ' 
us,  i.  91. 96,  &.C. ;  Knowlea,  c.  xi 
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CHAP,  emigrants.'     Her  powerful  mind  still  continued  its  ac- 

-—'^  tivitj ;  young  men  from  the  colonies  became  converts 
to  her  opinions ;  and  she  excited  such  admiration,  that 
to  the  leaders  in  Massachusetts    it    "  gave    cause  of 

164?.  suspicion  of  witchcraft."^  She  was  in  a  few  years 
left  a  widow,  but  was  blessed  with  affectionate  chil- 
dren. A  tinge  of  fanaticism  pervaded  her  family: 
one  of  her  sons,  and  Collins  her  son-in-law,  had  ven- 

1641.  tured  to  expostulate  with  the  people  of  Boston  on  the 
wrongs  of  their  mother.  But  would  the  Puritan  ma- 
gistrates of  that  day  tolerate  an  attack  on  their  govern- 
ment ? '  Severe  imprisonment  for  many  months  was 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  young  men  for  their 
boldness.  Rhode  Island  itself  seemed  no  longer  a 
safe  place  of  refuge ;  and  the  whole  family  removed 
beyond  New  Haven  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch. 

lt!43.  The  violent  Kiefthad  provoked  an  insurrection  among 
the  Indians ;  the  house  of  Anne  Hutchinson  was  at- 
tacked and  set  on  iire  ;  herself,  her  son-in-law,  and  all 
their  family,  save  one  child,  perished  by  the  rude 
weapons  of  the  savages,  or  were  consumed  by  the 
flames.' 

Thus  was  personal  suffering  mingled  with  the  peace- 
ful and  happy  results  of  the  watchfulness  or  the  intoler- 
ance of  Massachusetts.  The  legislation  of  that  colony 
may  be  reproved  for  its  jealousy,  yet  not  for  its  cruelty, 
and  Williams,  and  Wheelwright,  and  Aspinwall,  suf- 
fered not  much  more  fi^om  their  banishment  than  some 
of  the  best  men  of  the  colony  encountered  from  choice. 
For  rumor  had  spread  not  wholly  extravagant  accounts 
of  the   fertility  of  the  alluvial  land  along  the  borders 
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of  the  Connecticut ;    and  the  banks  of  that  river  were  chap 
already   adorned    with    the  villages   of  the    Puritans,  — — ■ 
planted  just  in  season  to  anticipate  the  I'ival  designs  of 
the  Dutch. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had  early  become  an  1030 
object  of  desire    and  of  competition.      The    earl    of 
Warwick  was  the  first  proprietary  of  the  soil,  under  a 
grant  from  the  council  for  New  England ;    and  it  was 
next  held  by  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  John  iB3i 
Hampden,  and  others,  as  his  assigns.^     Before  any  col-     la' 
ony  could  he  established  with  their  sanction,  the  people 
of  New  Plymouth  had  built  a  trading  house  at  Wind-  1G33 
sor,  and  conducted  with  the  natives  a  profitable  com- 
merce in  furs.     "Dutch  intruders"  from  Manhattan,  1C33 
ascending  the  river,  had  also  raised  at  Haitford    the      a 
house  "of  Good  Hope,"  and  struggled  to  secure  the  1035 
territory  to  themselves.     The  younger  Winthrop,  the 
future  benefactor  of  Connecticut,  one  of  those  men 
in  whom  the  elements  of  human   excellence  are  min- 
gled in  the    happiest   union,  returned   from   England    July 
with  a  commission  from  the  proprietaries  of  that  re- 
gion, to  erect  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream — a    Oct 
purpose  which  was  accomplished.     Yet,  before  his  ar- 
rival in  Massachusetts  Bay,  settlements  had  been  com- 
menced, by  emigrants  from  the  environs  of  Boston,  at 
Hartford,  and  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield ;   and  in  the 
last  days  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  autumnal  months,  a    Oct. 
company  of  sixty  pilgrims,  women  and  children  being   (i.'s 
of  the  number,  began  their  march  to  the  west.     Never 
before  had  the  forests  of  America  witnessed  such    a 
scene.       But  the  journey  was  begun  too  late  in  (he 
season :  the  winter  was  so  unusually  early  and  severe,    Nm- 
ihat  provisions  could  not  arrive  by  way  of  the  river; 

1  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  i.  App.  Na  L 
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CHAP,  imperfect  shelter  had  been  provided ;  cattle  perished 

— ^  in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  men  suffered  such  priva- 
tions, that  many  of  them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  aban- 
doned their  newly-chosen  homes,  and  waded  through 
the  snows  to  the  sea-hoard. 

1636.      Yet,  in  the  opening  of  the  next  year,  a  government 

^'    was  organized,  and  civil  order  established ;    and  the 

hudding  of  the  trees  and  the  springing  of  the  grass  were 

May.  signals  for  a  greater  emigration  to  the  Connecticut. 
Some  smaller  parties  had  already  made  their  way  to 
the  new  Hesperia  of  Puritanism.  In  June,  the  prin- 
cipal caravan  began  its  march,  led  by  Thomas  Hook- 
er, "  the  light  of  the  Western  Chmxhes."  There  were 
of  the  company  about  one  hundred  souls ;  many  of 
them  persons  accustomed  to  affluence  and  the  ease  of 
European  life.  '  They  drove  before  them  numerous 
herds  of  cattle ;  and  thus  they  traversed  on  foot  the 
pathless  forests  of  Massachusetts ;  advancing  hardly 
ten  miles  a  day  through  the  tangled  woods,  across  the 
swamps  and  numerous  streams,  and  over  the  highlands 
that  separated  the  several  intervening  valleys  ;  subsist- 
ing, as  they  slowly  wandered  along,  on  the  milk  of 
the  kine,  which  browsed  on  the  fresh  leaves  and  early 

June,  shoots  ;  having  no  guide,  through  the  nearly  untrodden 
wilderness,  but  the  compass,  and  no  pillow  for  then 
nightly  rest  but  heaps  of  stones.  How  did  the  hills 
echo  with  the  unwonted  lowing  of  tlie  herds !  How 
were  the  forests  enlivened  by  the  loud  and  fervent 
piety  of  Hooker !  ^  Never  again  was  there  such  a  pil- 
grimage from  the  sea-side  "to  the  delightful  banks" 
of  the  Connecticut.  The  emigrants  had  been  gath- 
ered from  among  the  most  valued  citizens,  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  the  oldest  churches  of  the  Bay.     John 

1  Hooker  was  »  a  Son  of  Thunder."     See  Morton,  939  and  240. 
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Hayiies  had  for  one  year  been  the  governor  of  Massa-  chap 

chusetts ;    and  Hooker  had  no  rival  in  public  estima-  

tion  but  Cotton,  whom  he  surpassed  in  force  of  char- 
acter, in  boldness  of  spirit,  and  in  honorable  clemency. 
Historians,  investigating  the  causes  of  events,  have 
«!ndeavored  to  find  the  motives  of  this  settlement  in 
the  jealous  ambition  of  the  minister  of  Hartford. 
Such  ingenuity  is  gratuitous.  The  Connecticut  was 
at  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  best  channel  for  a 
great  Internal  traffic  in  furs;  and  its  meadows,  already 
proverbial  for  the  richness  of  their  soil,  had  accquircd 
the  same  celebrity  as  in  a  later  day  the  banks  of  the 
Genesee,  or  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Miami. 

The  new  settlement,  that  seemed  so  far  towards  the 
west,  was  environed  by  perils.  The  Dutch  still  in- 
dulged a  hope  of  dispossessing  the  English,  and  the 
natives  of  the  country  beheld  the  approach  of  Euro- 
peans with  malignant  hatred.  No  part  of  New  Eng- 
land was  more  thickly  covered  with  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants than  Connecticut.  The  Pequods,  who  were 
settled  round  the  Thames,  could  muster  at  least  seven 
hundred  warriors ;  the  whole  number  of  the  effective 
men  of  the  emigrants  was  much  less  than  two  hun- 
dred. The  danger  was  incessant;  and  while  the  set- 
tlers, with  hardly  a  plough  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  turned 
the  wild  fertility  of  nature  into  productiveness,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  a 
savage  enemy,  whose  delight  was  carnage. 

For  the  Pequods  had  already  shown  a  hostile  spirit.  1633. 
SeFeral  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  murdered  the 
crew  of  a  small  trading  vessel  in  Connecticut  River. 
With  some  appearance  of  justice  they  pleaded  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-defence,  and  sent  messengers  to  Boston  1B31 
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CHAP.  m(;nt  of  Massachusetts  accepted  the  excuse,  and  iin- 
— '^  mediately  conferred  the  benefit  which  was  due  from 
civilization  to  the  ignorant  and  passionate  tribes ;  it 
reconciled  the  Pequods  with  their  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Narragansetts.  No  longer  at  variance  with  a  poiv- 
1(130  erful  neighbor,  the  Pequods  again  displayed  their  bif- 
"^'  ter  and  imboldened  hostility  to  the  English  by  mur- 
dering Oldham,  near  Block  Island.  The  outrage  was 
punished  by  a  sanguinary  but  ineffectual  expedition. 
The  warlike  tribe  was  not  overawed,  but  rather 
courted  the  alhance  of  its  neighbors,  the  Narragansetts 
and  the  Mohegans,  that  a  union  and  a  general  rising 
of  the  natives  might  sweep  the  hated  intruders  from 
the  ancient  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indian  race.  The 
design  could  be  frustrated  by  none  but  Roger  Wil- 
liams; and  the  exile,  who  had  been  the  first  to  com- 
municate to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  the  news 
of  the  impending  conspiracy,  encountered  the  extrem- 
ity of  peril  with  magnanimous  heroism.  Having  re- 
ceived letters  from  Vane  and  the  council  of  Massachu- 
setts, requesting  his  utmost  and  speediest  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  league,  neither  storms  of  mnd  nor  high 
seas  could  detain  the  adventurous  envoy.  Shipping 
himself  alone  in  a  poor  canoe,  every  moment  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  he  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  sa- 
chem of  the  Narragansetts.  The  Pequod  ambassadors, 
reeking  with  blood,  were  already  there  ;  and  for  three 
days  and  nights  the  business  compelled  him  to  lodge 
and  mix  with  them ;  having  cause  every  night  to  ex- 
pect their  knives  at  his  throat.  The  Narragansells 
were  wavering ;  but  Roger  Williams  succeeded  in 
dissolving  the  formidable  conspiracy.  It  was  the  most 
intrepid  and  most  successful  achievement  in  the  whole 
Pequod  war — an  action    as  perilous  in    its  execution 
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as  it  was  fortunate  in  its  issue.  When  the  Pequods  chap 
were  left  to  contend  single-handed  against  the  English,  — — - 
it  was  their  ignorance  only  which  could  stilt  inspire  ^^^7 
roafidence  in  their  courage. 

Continued  injuries  and  murders  roused  Connecticut 
to  action ;    and  the    court  of  its  three  infant   towns    ^^^ 
decreed  immediate  war.     Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mo- 
hegans,  was  their  ally.     To  John  Mason  the  stafif  of 
command  was  delivered  at  Hartford  by  the  venerated 
Hooker;  and  after  nearly  a  whole  night  spent,  at  the 
request  of  the  soldiers,  in  importunate  prayer  by  the 
very  learned  and  godly  Stone,  about  sixty  men,  one     ^9 
third  of  the  whole  colony,  aided  by  John  Underbill  and 
twenty  gallant  recruits,  whom  the  forethought  of  Vane 
had  sent  from  the  Bay  State,  sailed  past  the  Thames,     2" 
and,  designing  to  reach  the  Pequod  fort  unobserved, 
entered  a  harbor    near  Wickford,  in  the  bay  of  the     31 
Narragansetts.     The  next  day  was  the  Lord's,  sacred 
to  religion  and  rest.     Early  in  the  week,  the  captains     22, 
of  the  expedition,  with  the  pomp  of  a  military  escort, 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Canonicus,  the  patriarch  and 
ruler  of  the  ti-ibe  ;    and  the  younger  and  more  fiery     23 
Miantoiiomoh,    surrounded    by    two    hundred    of  his 
bravest  warriors,  received  them    in    council.     "  Your 
design,"  said  he,  "  is  good  ;  but  your  numbers  are  too 
weak   to  brave  the  Pequods,  who  have  mighty  chief- 
tains, and  are  skilful  in   battle;"  and  after  doubtful 
friendship,  he  deserted  the  desperate  enterprise. 

Nor  did  the  unhappy  clans  on  Mistic  River  distrust 
[heir  strength.  To  their  hundreds  of  brave  men 
their  bows  and  arrows  still  seemed  formidable  weap- 
ons ;  ignorant  of  European  fortresses,  they  viewed 
their  rushwork  palisades  with  complacency ;  and  as 
the    English    boats  sailed    by  the    places    whpre  the 
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CHAP,  rude  works  of  the  natives  frowned  defiance,  it  w^as  ru- 
— v^  mored  tJirough  the  tribe,  that  Its  enemies  had  vanished 
1637  through  fear.  Exultation  followed  ;  and  hundreds  of 
the  Pequods  spent  much  of  the  last  night  of  their  lives 
in  revehy,  at  a  time  when  the  sentinels  of  the  English 
May  were  within  hearing  of  their  songs.  Two  hours  be- 
fore day,  the  soldiers  of  Connecticut  put  themselves  in 
motion  towards  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  the  light  of  morn- 
ing began  to  dawn,  they  made  their  attack  on  tiie 
principal  fort,  which  stood  in  a  strong  position  at  tiio 
summit  of  a  hill.^  The  colonists  felt  that  they  were 
fighting  for  the  security  of  their  homes ;  that,  if  de- 
feated, the  war-whoop  would  immediately  resound 
near  their  cottages,  and  their  wives  and  children  be 
abandoned  to  the  seal  ping-knife  and  the  tomahawk. 
They  ascend  to  the  attack ;  a  watch-dog  bays  an 
alarm  at  their  approach  ;  the  Indians  awake,  rally,  and 
resist,  as  well  as  bows  and  arrows  can  resist  weapons 
of  steel.  The  superiority  of  number  was  with  them; 
and  fighting  closely,  hand  to  hand,  though  the  massa- 
cre spread  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  victory  was 
tardy.  "We  must  burn  them!"  shouted  Mason,  and 
cast  a  firebrand  to  the  windward  among;  the  light  mats 
of  the  Indian  cabins.  Hardly  could  the  English  with- 
draw to  encompass  the  place,  before  the  whole  en- 
campment was  in  a  blaze.  Did  the  helpless  natives 
climb  the  palisades,  the  flames  assisted  the  marksmen 
to  take  good  aim  at  the  unprotected  men ;  did  they 
attempt  a  sally,  (hey  were  cut  down  by  the  English 
broadswords.  The  carnage  was  complete :  about  six 
jiundred  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  ; 
most  of  them  in  the  hideous  conflagration.     In  about 
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an  hour,  the  whole  work  of  destruction  was  finished,  chap 
and  two  only  of  the  English  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  — -^ 
The  sun,  as  it  rose  serenely  in  the  east,  was  the  wit-  ^637 
ness  of  the  victory. 

With  the  light  of  morning,  three  hundred  or  more 
Pequod  warriors  were  descried,  as  thej  proudly  ap- 
proached from  their  second  fort.  They  had  anticipated 
success ;  what  was  their  horror  as  they  beheld  the 
smoking  ruins,  strown  with  the  half-consumed  flesh  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  their  race !  They  stamped  on 
the  ground,  and  tore  their  hair;  but  it  was  in  vain  tc 
attempt  revenge ;  then  and  always,  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  feeble  manner  of  the  natives  hardly  deserved, 
says  Mason,  the  name  of  fighting ;  their  defeat  was 
certain,  and  unattended  with  much  loss  to  the  English. 
The  aborigines  were  never  formidable  in  battle,  till 
they  became  supplied  with  the  weapons  of  European 
invention.. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  hastened  homewards  to  pro- 
tect the  settlements  from  any  sudden  attack ;  while 
Mason,  with  about  twenty  men,  marched  across  the 
country  from  the  vicinity  of  New  London  to  the  Eng- 
lish fort  at  Saybrook.  He  reached  the  river  at  sun- 
set ;  but  Gardner,  who  commanded  the  fort,  observed 
his  approach ;  and  never  did  the  heart  of  a  Roman 
consul,  returning  in  triumph,  swell  more  than  the  pride 
of  Mason  and  his  friends,  when  they  found  themselves 
received  as  victors,  and  "  nobly  entertained  with  many 
great  guns." 

In  a  few  days,  the  troops  from  Massachusetts  arrived, 
attended  by  Wilson ;  for  the  ministers  always  shared 
every  hardship  and  every  danger.  The  remnants  of 
the  Pequods  were  pursued  into  their  hiding-places; 
every   wigwam    was    burned,    every    settlement   was 
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CHAP,  laid  waste.  Sassaeus,  their  sachem,  was  murdered  by 
' — > — '  the  Mohawks,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  protection.  The 
16  3  7,  fg^  j;|j^^  smTived,  about  two  hundred,  surrendering  in 
despair,  were  enslaved  by  the  English,  or  incorporated 
among  the  Mohegans  and  the  Narragansetts.  "  Fifteen 
of  the  boys  and  two  women"  were  exported  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Providence  isle  ;  and  the  returning  ship 
brought  back  "  some  cotton,  tobacco,  and  negroes." 
t(i38.  The  vigor  and  courage  displaj'ed  by  the  setiltirs  on 
the  Connecticut,  in  this  first  Indian  war  in  New  Eng- 
land, struck  terror  into  the  savages,  and  secured  a 
long  succession  of  years  of  peace.  The  infant  was 
safe  in  its  cradle,  the  laborer  in  the  fields,  the  solitary 
traveller  during  the  night-watches  in  the  forest;  the 
houses  needed  no  holts,  the  setdements  no  palisades. 
Under 'the  benignant  auspices  of  peace,  the  citizens 
of  the  western  colony  resolved  to  perfect  its  political 
1639  institutions,  and  to  form  a  body  politic  by  a  voluntary 
14.  association.  The  constitution  which  was  thus  framed 
was  of  unexampled  liberality.  The  elective  franchise 
belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  towns  who  had 
taken  tne  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth ; 
the  magistrates  and  legislature  were  chosen  annually 
by  ballot;  and  the  representatives  were  apportioned 
among  the  towns  according  to  population.  More  than 
tAvo  centuries  have  elapsed ;  the  world  has  been  made 
wiser  by  the  most  various  experience ;  political  insti- 
tutions have  become  the  theme  on  which  the  most 
powerful  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  employed . 
and  so  many  constitutions  have  been  framed  or  re- 
formed, stifled  or  subverted,  that  memory  may  despair 
of  a  complete  catalogue  ; — but  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  from 
the  frame  of  government  established  by  their  fathers. 
No  jurisdiction  of  the  English  monarch  was  recognised ; 
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the  laws  of  honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  their  com-  chap 
monwealth  ;  and  therefore  its  foundations  were  lasting.  - — 
These  humble  emigrants  invented  an  admirable  sys- 
tem ;  for  thej  were  near  to  Nature,  listened  willingly 
to  her  voice,  and  easily  copied  her  forms.  No  ancient 
usages,  no  hereditary  differences  of  rank,  no  established 
interests,  impeded  the  application  of  the  princij)les  of 
justice.  Freedom  springs  spontaneously  into  life;  the 
artificial  distinctions  of  society  require  centuries  to 
ripen.  History  has  ever  celebrated  the  heroes  who 
have  won  laurels  in  scenes  of  carnage.  Has  it  no  place 
for  the  founders  of  states ;  the  wise  legislators,  who 
struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  waters 
of  liberty  gushed  forth  in  copious  and  perennial  foun- 
tains ?  They  who  judge  of  men  by  their  services  to  the 
human  race,  will  never  cease  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Hooker  and  of  Haynes. 

In  equal  independence,  a  Puritan  colony  sprang  up  j638 
at  New  Haven,  under  the  guidance  of  John  Davenport 
as  its  pastor,  and  of  the  excellent  Theophilus  Eaton, 
who  was  annually  elected  its  governor  for  twenty  years, 
till  his  death.  Its  forms  were  austere,  unmixed  Cal- 
vinism ;  but  the  spirit  of  humanity  had  sheltered  itself 
under  the  rough  exterior.  The  colonists  held  their  April 
first  gathering  under  a  branching  oak.  It  was  a  season 
of  gloom.  Spring  had  not  yet  revived  the  verdure  of 
nature ;  under  the  leafless  tree  the  little  flock  were 
taught  by  Davenport,  that,  like  the  Son  of  man,  they 
were  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  rested  their  first  frame  of 
government  on  a  simple  plantation  covenant,  that  "all 
of  them  would  be  ordered  by  the  rules  wliieh  the  Scrip- 
tures held  forth  to  them."  A  title  to  lands  was  ob- 
tained by  a  treaty  with  the  natives,  whom  they  iinnccifd 
against  the  Mohawks.     When,  after  more  tlian  a  vrar, 
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CHAP,  the  free  planters  of  the  colony  desired  a  more  perfect 
— ^  form  of  government,  the  followers  of  Him  who  was  laid 
1639.  ill  a  manger  held  their  constituent  assembly  in  a  barn. 
4.  There,  by  the  influence  of  Davenport,  it  was  solemnly 
resolved,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  perfect  rule  of  a 
commonwealth  ;  that  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  ordi- 
nances to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  were  the  great 
end  of  civil  order ;  and  that  church  members  only  should 
be  free  burgesses.  A  committee  of  twelve  was  select- 
ed to  choose  seven  men,  qualified  for  the  foundation 
work  of  organizing  the  government.  Eaton,  Daven- 
port, and  five  others,  were  "the  seven  Pillars"  for  the 
dug.  new  House  of  Wisdom,  in  the  wilderness.  In  August, 
1639,  the  seven  pillars  assembled,  possessing  for  the 
time  absolute  power.  Having  abrogated  every  previous 
executive  trust,  they  admitted  to  the  court  all  church 
members;  the  character  of  civil  magistrates  was  next 
expounded  "from  the  sacred  oracles;"  and  the  elec- 
tion followed.  Then  Davenport,  in  the  words  of  Mo- 
ses to  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  gave  a  charge  to  the 
governor,  to  judge  righteously  ;  "  the  cause  that  is  too 
hard  for  you," — such  was  part  of  the  minister's  text, — 
*'  bring  it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it."  Annual  elections 
were  ordered  ;  and  God's  word  established  as  the  only 
rule  in  public  affairs.  Thus  New  Haven  made  the  Bible 
its  statute-book,  and  the  elect  its  freemen.  As  neigh- 
boring towns  were  planted,  each  was  likewise  a  house 
of  wisdom,  resting  on  its  seven  pillars,  and  aspiring  to 
be  illumined  by  the  Eternal  Light.  The  colonists 
prepared  lor  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  which  they 
confidently  expected.  Meantime  their  pleasant  villages 
spread  along  the  Sound,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
16-10  Long  Island,  and  for  years  they  nursed  the  hope  of 
1649.  "speedily  planting  Delaware." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   UNITED   COLONIES   OF   NKW   ENGLAND. 

The  English  government  was  not  Indiflbrent  to  the  chap 

progress  oi"  the  colonies  of  New  England.     Tiie  fate  

of  the  first  emigrants  had  been  watched  hy  all  parties 
with  benevolent  curiosity;  nor  was  there  any  induce- 
ment to  oppress  the  few  sufferers,  whom  the  hardships 
of  their  condition  were  so  fast  wasting  away.  The 
adventurers  were  encouraged  by  a  proclamation,'  1 630 
which,  with  a  view  to  their  safety,  prohibited  tlie  sale  24' 
of  fire-arms  to  the  savages. 

The  stern  discipline  exercised  by  the  government 
at  Salem,  produced  an  early  harvest  of  enemies:  re- 
sentment long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  some,  whom 
Endicott  had  perhaps  too  passionately  punished;  and 
when  they  returned  to  England,  Mason  and  Gorges, 
the  rivals  of  the  Massachusetts  company,  willingly 
echoed  their  vindictive  complaints.  A  peiition  even 
reached  King  Charles,  complaining  of  distraction  and 
disorder  in  the  plantations  ;  but  the  issue  was  unex- 
pected. Massachusetts  was  ably  defended  by  Salton- 
stall,  Humphrey,  and  Cradock,  its  friends  in  England; 
and  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  reported  in 
favor  of  the  adventurers,  who  were  ordered  to  continue  ^f^ 
tlieir  undertakings   cheerfully,   for    the  king  did  not 

I  Ilaiard,  i.  311.  2VX 
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CHAP,  design  to  impose  on  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the 

■— -^  ceremonies  which  thej  had  emigrated  to  avoid.  The 
country,  it  was  believed,  would  in  time  bo  very  bene- 
ficial to  England.' 

1034,  Revenge  did  not  slumber,*^  because  it  had  been  once 
defeated ;  and  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Puritans 
in  America  disposed  the  leaders  of  the  hlgh-chnrch 
party  to  listen  to  the  clamors  of  the  malignant.  Proof 
was  produced  of  marriages  celebrated  by  civil  magis- 
trates, and  of  the  system  of  colonial  church  disci- 
pline— proceedings  which  were  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  England.  "  The  departure  of  so  many  of 
THE  BEST,"  such  "  numbcrs  of  faithful  and  free-born 
Englishmen  and  good  Christians," — a  more  ill-boding 
sign  to  the  nation  than  the  portentous  blaze  of  comets 
and  the  impressions  in  the  air,  at  which  astrologers  are 

Itia4  dismayed,^ — began  to  be  regarded  by  the  archbishops 
31.  as  an  affair  of  state  ;  and  ships  bound  with  passengers 
for  New  England  were  detained  in  the  Thames  by  an 
order  of  the  council.  Burdett  also  in  1637  wrote  from 
New  England  to  Laud,  that  "  the  colonists  aimed  not 
at  new  discipline,  but  at  sovereignty;  that  it  was  ac- 
counted treason  in  their  general  court  to  speak  of  ap- 
peals to  the  king;"*  and  the  greatest  apprehensions 
were  raised  by  a  requisition  which  commanded  the 
letters  jiatent  of  the  company  to  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land.^ To  this  requisition  the  emigrants  returned  no 
reply. 

Still   more  menacing  was  the  appomtmcnt  ol    an 

1  Winthrop  em!  Savage,  i.  54 —  ^  Milton  plcarfs  for  the  Piirilana 

57,Binl  KU— IK!.    Prince, 4:iO, 4:ll.  —Of  RerormittKin,  Book  ii. 

Hiiluti. Coll. .I'i— .'>4.     ilMbbard,  150  *  Hutchinson,  i.    85.     Iliibbard; 

—154.     Chnlmers,  154, 155.     Ilaz-  354. 

Md,  i.  a:M, 'iK.  s  Winthrop,  i.  i;!5.  i;!7.     Hub- 

9  Winthrop,  iLIi>0, 191;  or  Haz-  bord,  153.     Hazard,  i.  311,  ;(4'2. 
ard,i.'i4d,m  Hubbard, 4^8— 430. 
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arbitrary  special  commission  for  the  colonies.      The  chap 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  those  who  were  associa-  --^-»- 
ted  with  him,  received  full  power  over  the  American  ^9^i 
plantations,   to  establish  the  government  and  dictate     10. 
the  laws;  to  regulate  the  church ;  to  inflict  even  the 
heaviest  punishments ;    and    to    revoke    any    charter 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  or  which  con- 
ceded liberties  prejudicial  to  the  royal  prerogative  ' 

The  news  of  this  commission  soon  reached  Boston ;   SepL 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  rumored  that  a  general 
governor  was  on  his  way.     The  intelligence  awakened 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  whole  colony,  and  led  to 
the  boldest  measures.     Poor  as  the  new  settlements 
were,  six  hundred  pounds  were  raised  towards  fortifi- 
cations ;  "  the  assistants  and  the  deputies  discovered 
their  minds  to  one  another,"  and  the  fortifications  were 
hastened.     Ail  the  ministers  assembled  at  Boston;  it  ^^^^ 
marks  the  age,  that  their  opinions  were  consulted ;  it     19. 
marks  the  age  still  more,  that  they  unanimously  de- 
clared against  the  reception  of    a   general    governor. 
"  We  ought,"  said  the  fathers  in  Israel,  "  to  defend  our 
lawful  possessions,  if  we  are  able  ;  if  not,  to  avoid  and 
protract."^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  Laud  and  his  associates  should 
have  esteemed  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
men  of  refractory  humors ;  complaints  resounded  of 
sects  and  schisms  ;  of  parties  consenting  in  nothing 
but  hostility  to  the  church  of  England ;  of  designs  to 
shake  off  the  royal  jurisdiction.^  Restraints  were, 
therefore,  placed  upon  emigration;  no  one  above  the  i6b1 
rank  of  a  serving  man,  might  remove  to  the  colony      ^' 

1  Hazard,  i.  344—347.     Hubbard,  204—208.     Hutchinson,  i.  App.  No. 
iv.    Winthrop,  i,   143.     Chalmers  mistakes  a  year. 

s  Winthrop,  i.  154.  3  Gorges,  c.  jtivL 
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CHAP,  without  the  special  leave  of  the  commissioners;  and 
"—^  persons  of  inferior  order  were  required  to  take  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.' 

Willingly  as  these  acts  were  performed  hy  religious 
bigotry,  they  were  prompted  by  another  cause.     The 

163S.  members  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  long  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  inactivity,  prevented  by  the  spirit 
of  the  English  merchants  from  oppressing  the  people, 
and  having  already  made  grants  of  all  the  lands  from 
the  Penobscot  to  Long  Island,  determined  to  resign 
their  charter,  which  was  no  longer  possessed  of  any 
value.  Several  of  the  company  desired  as  individuals 
to  become  the  proprietaries  of  extensive  territories. 
even  at  the  dishonor  of  invalidating  all  their  grants  as 
a  corporation.  The  hope  of  acquiring  principalities 
subverted  the  sense  of  justice.  A  meeting  of  the 
lords  was  duly  convened,  and  the  whole  coast,  from 
Acadia  to  beyond  the  Hudson,  being  divided  into 
shares,  was  distributed,  in  part  at  least,  by  lots. 
Whole  provinces  gained  an  owner  by  the  drawing  of  a 
lottery.^ 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly ;  it  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  gain  possession  of  the  prizes  ;  the  independ  - 
ent  and  inflexible  colony  of  Massachusetts  formed  too 
serious  an  obstacle.  The  grant  for  Massachusetts,  it 
was  argued,  was  surreptitiously  obtained ;  the  lands 
belonged  to  Robert  Gorges  by  a  prior  deed  ;  the  In- 
truders had  "  made  themselves  a  free  people."     The 

/uce.  general  patent  for  New  England  was  surrendered  to 
the  king :  to  obtain  of  him  a  confirmation  of  their 
respective  grants,  and  to  invoke  the  whole  force  of 
English  power  against  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
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were,  at  the  same  time,  the  objects  of  the  members  of  chap 

the    Plymouth    company,    distinctly    avowed  in    their  

public  acts.' 

Now  was  the  season  of  greatest  peril  to  the  rising 
liberties  of  New  England.  The  king  and  council 
already  feared  the  consequences  that  might  come  from 
the  unbridled  spirits  of  the  Americans;  his  dislike  was 
notorious;®  and  at  the  Trinity  term  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  a  quo  warranto  was  brought  against  the 
company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas,  several  of  its  members,  who  resided  in 
England,  made  their  appearance,  and  judgment  was 
pronounced  against  them  individually  ;  the  rest  of  the 
patentees  stood  outlawed,  but  no  judgment  was  entered 
up  against  them.^  The  unexpected  death  of  Mason,  Dec, 
who,  as  the  proprietary  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been 
the  chief  mover  of  all  the  aggressions  on  the  rights  of 
the  adjoining  colony,  suspended  the  hostile  movements,* 
which  Gorges  had  too  much  honesty  and  too  little  in- 
trigue to  renew.' 

The  severe  censures  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the  great-  1635 
ness  of  the  fines  which  avarice  rivaled  bigotry  in  im-  i637 
posing,  the  rigorous  proceedings  with  regard  to  cere- 
monies, the  suspending  and  silencing  of  multitudes  of 
ministers,,  still  continued ;  and  men  were  "  enforced  hy 
heaps  to  desert  their  native  country.  Nothing  but  the 
wide  ocean,  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America,  could 
hide  and  shelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops."^ 
The  pillory  had  become  the   bloody  scene  of  human 


'   liazard,  i.  382.  390—394.  8  Rushworth,  ii.  410.     Hazard,  i. 

'  Gorges,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  43.  420.     Neol's  Puritans.    Nugent'a 

3  Hazard,  L  4'-i;) — 425.    HutcWn-  Hampden.    Tlie  words  are  from  Mil- 

n's  Coil.  ]0I— 104.  ton,  the  Puritan  poet;  the  greateat 

*  Winthrop,  i.  187.  poet  of  our  language. 
»  Wintlirop,  ii.  13.  Itazard,  i.  403. 
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nuAp.  agony  and  mutilation,  as  an  ordinary  punishment ;  and 
— *  the  friends  of  Laud  jested  on  the  sufferings  which 
were  to  cure  the  obduracy  of  fanatics.  "  The  very 
genius  of  that  nation  of  people,"  said  Wentworth, 
"  leads  them  always  to  oppose,  both  civilly  and  eccle- 
siastically, all  that  ever  authority  ordains  for  them." 
They  were  provoked  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  complaint, 
and  then  involved  in  a  persecution.  They  were  im- 
jirisoned  and  scourged ;  their  noses  were  slit ,  their 
ears  were  cut  off;  their  cheeks  were  marked  with  a 
red-hot  brand.  But  the  lash,  and  the  shears,  and  the 
glowing  iron,  could  not  destroy  principles  which  were 
rooted  in  the  soul,  and  which  danger  made  it  glorious 
to  profess.     The  injured  party  even  learned  to  despise 

1037.  the  mercy  of  their  oppressors.  Four  years  after 
Prynne  had  been  punished  for  a  publication,  he  was  a 
second  time  arraigned  for  a  like  offence.  "  I  thought," 
said  Lord  Finch,  "  that  Prynne  had  lost  his  ears  al- 
ready ;  but,"  added  he,  looking  at  the  prisoner,  "  there 
is  something  left  yet;"  and  an  officer  of  the  court,  re- 
moving the  hair,  displayed  the  mutilated  organs.  "  I 
pray  to  God,"  replied  Prynne,  "you  may  have  ears  to 
',™^  hear  me."  A  crowd  gathered  round  the  scaffold, 
where  he,  and  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  were  to  suffer 
mutilation.  "  Christians,"  said  Prynne,  as  he  present- 
ed the  stumps  of  his  ears  to  be  grubbed  out  by  tlu! 
hangman's  knife,  "  stand  fast ;  be  faithful  to  God  ant! 
your  country;  or  you  bring  on  yourselves  and  your 
children  perpetual  slavery."  The  dungeon,  the  pillory, 
and  the  scaffold,  were  but  stages  in  the  progress  of 
civil  liberty  towards  its  triumph. 

Yet  there  was  a  period  when  the  ministry  of  Charles 
hoped  for  success.  No  considerable  resistance  w;)s 
threatened  within  the  limits  of  England  ;  and  noi  even 
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America  could  long  be  safe  against  the  designs  of  des-  chap 
potism.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to  prevent  the  -"^ 
Btnigration  of  Puritans  ; '  the  liing  refused  his  dissent-  4' '| 
ing  subjects  the  security  of  the  wilderness.  '*' 

It  was  probably  a  foreboding  of  these  dangers,  which 
induced  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  to  exaggerate 
the  .  necessity  of  domestic  union.^  In  England  the 
proclamation  was  but  little  regarded.  The  Puritans, 
hemmed  in  by  dangers  on  every  side,  and  at  that  time 
having  no  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  desired  at  any 
rate  to  escape  from  their  native  country.  The  privy 
council  interfered  to  stay  a  squadron  of  eight  ships, 
which  were  in  the  Thames,  preparing  to  embark  for  I638 
New  England.^  It  has  been  said  that  Hampden  and  1, 
Cromwell  were  on  board  this  fleet.''  The  English 
ministry  of  that  day  might  willingly  have  exiled 
Hampden;  no  original  authors,  except  royalists  writing 
on  hearsay,  allude  to  the  design  imputed  to  him  ;  in 
America  there  exists  no  evidence  of  his  expected  arri- 
val;  the  remark  of  Hutchinson^  refers  to  the  well- 
known  schemes  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and  Lord 
Brooke ;  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  corroborating  the  story,  but 
many  to  establish  its  improbability ;  there  came  over, 
during  this  summer,  twenty  ships,  and  at  least  three 
thousand  persons;^    and  had    Hampden  designed   to 

^  Hazard,  i.  431.  gent,  in  his  Hampden,  i.  334,  should 

'  Colony  Laws,  edition  of  1660,  not  have  repeated  the  error.     Edin- 

T^      iil  Mags.  HisL  Coll.  I'ii.  398.  burgh  Review,  No.  108.     Russel's 

■1  Riishworth,  ii.  409.    Hazard,  i,  Cromwell,  i.  51.     Godwin,   in   hia 

•ISa  Historyof  theCommonweaJth,i.  11, 

*  Bntca  and  Dugdale,  in  Neal'a  ISi,  rpproves  the  conduct  which  he 

Piiiitaiis,  ii.  349.     C.Mather,  b  i  unjustly  impute?  to  Hampden.    The 

c.   V.  8,  7.      Neal's   N.   E.  i.  108.  pretended  desijn  was  indeed  unlike 

Chalmers,  160,  101.     Robertson,  b  Hampden 

X.     Hume,  c.  liii.     Belknap,  ii.  2^9  5  Hutchinson,  i   44. 

Cr,ihame'3  U.  B.  i.  Q'JX     Lord  Nil  6  \\  mthrop,  i  ^G8. 
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CHAF.  emigrate,  he  whose  maxim'  in  life  forbade  retreat,  and 

whose  resolution  was  as  fixed  as  it  was  calm,  possessed 

energy  enough  to  have  accomplished  his  purpose-  Ho 
undoubtedly  had  watched  with  deep  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  Massachusetts ;  "the  Conclusions"  had  early 
attracted  his  attention;^  and  in  1631  he  had  taken 
part  in  a  purchase  of  territory  on  the  Narragansett.^ 
It  has  been  conjectured,*  asserted,*  and  even  circum- 
stantially related,''  that  he  passed  a  winter  with  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth.  A  person  who  bore  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  name,'  was  undoubtedly 
there ;  but  the  greatest  patriot-statesman  of  his  times, 
the  man  whom  Charles  I.  would  gladly  have  seen 
drawn  and  quartered,  whom  Clarendon  paints  as  pos- 
sessing beyond  all  his  contemporaries  "a  head  to  con- 
trive, a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute," 
and  whom  the  fervent  Baxter  revered  as  able,  by  his 
presence  and  conversation,  to  give  a  new  charm  to  the 
rest  of  the  Saints  in  heaven,  was  never  In  America. 
Nor  did  he  ever  embark  for  America  ;  the  fleet  in 
which  he  is  said  to  iiave  taken  his  passage,  was  delay- 
ed but  a  few  days  ;  on  petition  of  the  owners  and  pas- 
sengers. King  Charles  removed  the  restraint;'  the 
ships  proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage ;  and  the 
whole  company,  as  it  seems  without  diminution,  arrived 
safely  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.^  Had  Hampden 
and  Cromwe!!  been  of  the  party,  they  too  would  have 
reached  New  England. 

1  Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  '   ii     Ma'ssachiiaetts   Hist,    ColL 

fi  Nu^nt,  i.  173,  174.  "iii    2W        More    probably    John 

3  Potter's     Narragansett,    14. —    Hamblin,    a  "~  ''"" 

Comp.  Trumbull,  Old  Colony 

■>  Belknap's  Biog.  '■'-  "^ 
5  N.  Amer.  Revie 
8  Fr.   Baylies,    h 

takes  fire  at  the  thought. 


J, ___  S  Rush«orth,    ii    409        Aikm'e 

N.  Amer.  Review,  vi.  28.  Charles  I  i  471— 17J 

6  Fr.   Baylies,    Memoir,   L   110,        "*  Winthrop,  i  SOd,  is  decisive 
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A  few  weeks  before  this  attempt  to  stay  emigration,  cij^^P 
the  lords   of  the  council    had  written    to    Wiiitlirop,  — ^ 
recalling  to  mind  the  former  proceedings  by  a   quo  ^' .^ 
warranto,  and  demanding  the  return  of  the  patent.      ^' 
In  case  of  refusal,  it  was  added,  the  king  would  as- 
sume into  his  own  hands  the  entire  management  of  the 
plantation.' 

But  "David  in  exile  could  more  safely  expostulate 
with  Saul  for  the  vast  space  between  them."  The  col- 
onists, without  desponding,  demanded  a  trial  before 
condemnation.  They  urged  that  the  recall  of  the  ^y^ 
patent  would  be  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  pregnant 
with  evils  to  themselves  and  their  neighbors ;  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  plantations  of  the  French  and 
the  Dutch;  that  it  would  discourage  all  future  attempts 
at  colonial  enterprise;  and,  finally,  "if  the  patent  be 
taken  from  us," — such  was  their  cautious  but  energetic 
remonstrance, — "the  common  people  will  conceive  that 
his  majesty  hath  cast  them  off,  and  that  hereby  they 
are  freed  from  their  allegiance  and  subjection,  and 
therefore  will  be  ready  to  confederate  themselves  under 
a  new  government,  for  their  necessary  safety  and  sub- 
sistence, which  will  be  of  dangerous  example  unto 
other  plantations,  and  [ferilous  to  ourselves,  of  incurring 
his  majesty's  displeasure."^  They  therefore  beg  of  the 
royal  clemency  the  favor  of  neglect. 

But  before  their  supplication  could  find  its  way  to 
the  throne,  the  monarch  was  himself  already  involved 
in  disasters.  Anticipating  success  in  his  tyranny  in 
England,  he  had  resolved  to  practise  no  forbearance ; 
with  headlong  indiscretion,  he  insisted  on  introducing 
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:;iiAp.  a  liturgy  into  Scotland,  and  compelling  tlic  iincom- 
— ^  promising  disciples  of  Knox  to  listen  to  prayers  trans- 
J637.  lated  from  the  Roman  missal.     The  first  attempt  at 
^^    reading  the  new  semce  in  the  cathedral  of  Edinburgh 
was  the  signal  for  that  series  of  momentous  events 
which  promised  to  restore  liberty  to  England,  and  give 
peace  to  the  colonies.    The  movement  began,  as  great 
revolutions  almost  always  do,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people.     "What,  ye  villain!"  shouted  the  old  women 
at  the  dean,  as  he  read  the  liturgy,  "will  ye  say  mass 
in  my  lug?" — "A  pape,  a  papc!"  resounded  the  mul- 
titude, incensed  against  the  bishop;  "stane  him,  stane 
him!"     The  churchmen  narrowly  escaped  martyrdom. 
The  tumult  spreads ;  the  nobles  of  Scotland  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  of  the  people  to  advance 
it>38.  their  ambition.     The  national  covenant  is  published, 
and  is  signed  by  the  Scottish  nation,  almost  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  sex  ;  the  defences  of  despotism 
are  broken  down ;  the  flood  washes  away  every  vestige 
of  ecclesiastical  oppression.     Scotland  rises  In  arms  for 
a  holy  war,  and  enhsts  religious  enthusiasm  under  its 
banner  in  its  contest  against  a  despot,  who  has  neither 
a  regular  treasury,  nor  an  army,  nor  the  confidence  of 
his  people.       The  wisest  of  ^lis  subjects  esteem  the 
Ifi39.  insurgents  as  their  friends  and  allies.     There  is  now 
no  time  to  oppress  New  England  ;  the  tlu'one  itself 
totters  ; — there  is  no  need  to  forbid  emigration  ;  Eng- 
land is  at  once  become  the  theatre  of  wonderful  events, 
and  many  fiery  spirits,  who  had  fled  for  a  refuge  to  the 
colonies,  rush  back  to  share  in  the  open  struggle  for 
[iberty.     In  the  following  years,  few  passengers  came 
1640  over;  the  reformation  of  church  and  state,  the  attain- 
1042.  der  of  Strafibrd,  the  impeachment  of  Laud,  the  greal 
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enemy  of  Massacliusetts,  caused  all  men  to  stay  in  cha.p. 
England  in  espectation  of  a  new  world.  ■— r~ 

Yet  a  nation  was  already  planted  in  New  England; 
a  commonwealth  was  matured;  the  contests  in  which 
the  unfortunate  Charles  "became  engaged,  and  the  re- 
publican revolution  that  followed,  left  the  colonista, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  nearly  unmolested  in 
the  enjoyment  of  virtual  independence.  The  change 
which  their  industry  had  wrought  in  the  wilderness, 
was  the  admiration  of  their  times.  The  wigwams  and 
hovela  in  which  the  English  had  at  first  found  shelter, 
were  replaced  by  well  built  houses.  The  number  of 
emigrants  who  had  arrived  in  New  England  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  is  esteemed 
to  have  been  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  ships  had  borne  them  across 
the  Atlantic ;  and  the  cost  of  the  plantations  had  been 
almost  a  million  of  dollars — a  great  expenditure  and 
a  great  emigration  for  that  age.  In  a  little  more  than 
ten  years,  fifty  towns  and  villages  had  been  planted ; 
between  thirty  and  forty  churches  built ;  and  stran- 
gers, as  they  gazed,  could  not  but  acknowledge  God's 
blessing  on  the  endeavors  of  the  planters.  A  public 
school,  for  which  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1636, 
the  general  court  made  provision,  was,  in  the  next 
year,  established  at  Cambridge;  and  when,  in  1638, 
John  Harvard,  a  nonconformist  clergyman,  a  church 
member  and  freeman  of  Charlestown,  esteemed  for 
godliness  and  the  love  of  learning,  bequeathed  to  it 
his  library  and  half  his  fortune,  it  was  named  Harvaed 
College.  "  To  complete  the  colony  in  church  and 
commonwealth-work,"  Jesse  G-lover,  a  worthy  minister, 
"  able  in  estate,"  and  of  a  liberal  spirit,  in  that  same 
VOL.  I.  53 
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CHAP,  year  embarked  for  Boston  with  fonte  of  letters  for 
—A-  printiDg,  and  a  printer.  He  died  on  tlie  passage ;  but 
in  1639,  Stephen  Daye,  the  printer,  printed  the  Free- 
man's Oath,  and  an  Almanac  calculated  for  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  1640,  "  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
the  saints,"  the  Psalms, — faithfully  but  rudely  tran^ 
lated  in  metre  from  the  Hebrew  by  Thomas  Welde 
and  John  Hiot,  ministers  of  Rosbury,  assisted  by 
Richard  Mather,  minister  of  Dorchester, — were  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  of  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  the 
fii^t  ever  printed  in  America,  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  temporal  affairs,  plenty  prevailed  throughout  the 
settlements,  and  affluence  came  in  the  train  of  industry. 
The  natural  exports  of  the  countiy  were  furs  and 
lumber ;  grain  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies ;  fish 
also  was  a  staple.  The  art  of  shipbuilding  was  intro- 
duced with  the  first  emigrants  for  Salem  ;  but  "  Win- 
throp  had  with  him  William  Stephens,  a  shipwright 
who  had  been  preparing  to  go  for  Spaio,  and  who 
would  have  been  as  a  precious  jewel  to  any  State  that 
obtained  him."  He  had  built  in  England  many  ships 
of  great  burthen,  one  even  of  six  hundred  tons,  and 
he  was  "  so  able  a  man,  that  there  was  hardly  such 
another  to  be  found  in  the  Mngdom,"  In  New  Eng- 
land he  lived  with  great  content,  where,  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  shipbuilding  was  carried  on  with  sur- 
passing sldll,  so  that  vessels  were  soon  constructed 
of  four  hundred  tons.  So  long  as  the  ports  were 
filled  with  new  comers,  the  domestic  consumption 
had  required  nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  colony. 
But  now,  "supplies  from  England  failing  much,  men 
began  to  look  about  them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture 
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of  cotton,  whereof  they  had  store  from  Barbadoea."  chap. 
In  view  of  the  exigency,  "  the  general  court  made  — v— 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  -woollen  and  linen  cloth." 
The  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  1C41,  con- 
tained among  its  merahera  many  sincere  favorers  of 
the  Puritan  plantations.  But  the  English  in  America, 
with  wise  circumspection,  feared  to  endanger  their 
legislative  independence.  "Upon  the  great  liberty 
which  the  king  had  left  the  parliament  in  England," 
says  Winthrop,  "  some  of  our  friends  there  wrote  to  na 
advice  to  solicit  for  us  in  the  parliament,  giving  us 
hope  that  we  might  obtain  much.  But  consulting 
about  it,  we  declined  the  motion  for  this  consideration, 
that  if  we  should  put  ourselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  parhament,  we  must  then  be  subject  to  all  such 
laws  as  they  should  make,  or,  at  least,  such  as  they 
might  impose  upon  us.  It  might  prove  very  preju- 
dicial to  us."  When  the  letters  arrived,  inviting  the 
colonial  churches  to  send  their  deputies  to  the  West- 
minster assembly  of  divines,  the  same  sagacity  led 
them  to  neglect  the  summons.  Especially  Hooker, 
of  Hartford,  "  liked  not  the  business,"  and  deemed  it 
his  duty  rather  to  stay  in  quiet  and  obscurity  with 
his  people  in  Connecticut,  than  to  turn  propagandist, 
and  plead  for  Independency  in  England.  Yet  such 
commercial  advantages  were  desired,  as  might  be 
obtained  without  a  surrender  of  chartered  rights. 
In  1641,  Hugh  Peters  and  two  others  were  despatched 
as  agents  for  the  colonies ;  and  their  mission  was  fa- 
vorably received.  The  house  of  commons,  on  the 
tenth  of  March,  1643,  publicly  acknowledged,  that 
"  the  plantations  in  New  England  had,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty,  had  good  and  prosperous  success. 
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coAP.  without  any  public  charge  to  the  parent  state  ; "  and 
■ — ■ — '  their  imports  and  exports  were  freed  fi'om  all  taxa- 
tion, "  until  the  house  of  commons  should  take  order 
to  the  contrary."  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
received  the  ordinance  with  thanliful  acknowledg- 
ment of  so  great  a  favor  from  that  honorable  assem- 
bly, and  entered  it  word  for  word  on  their  records  as 
a  memorial  to  posterity. 

The  security,  thus  enjoyed  by  New  England,  pre- 
sented the  long  desired  opportunity  of  establishing  a 
"  body  of  liberties  "  as  a  written  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  absence  of  a  code  of  laws,  the 
people  had  for  several  years  been  uneasy  at  the  ex- 
tent of  power  that  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  some  of  the  elders,  thinking  that  the  fittest 
laws  would  arise  upon  occasions,  and  gain  validity  as 
customs,  and  moreover  fearing  that  their  usages,  if 
established  as  regular  statutes,  migbt  be  censured  by 
their  enemies  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,- 
had  not  been  very  forward  to  adopt  the  model  which 
Cotton  had  elaborately  prepared  and  justified  in  all 
its  parts  by  apposite  texts  of  scripture.  Now  that 
the  causes  of  apprehension  were  suspended,  the  great 
work  of  constitutional  legislation  was  resumed  ;  and 
in  December,  1641,  a  session  of  three  weeks  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  a  system  whicb  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich.  As  the  author 
of  the  fundamental  code,  he  is  the  most  remarkable 
among  all  the  early  legislators  of  Massachusetts ;  he 
bad  been  formerly  a  student  and  practiser  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  in  England,  but  became  a  non 
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eoufoi'ming  minister;  so  tliat  he  was  competent  to  itdap. 
combine  the  humane  doctrines  of  the  common  law  with  -A^ 
the  principles  of  natm'al  right  and  equality,  as  de- 
duced from  the  Bible.  After  mature  deliberation,  his 
"  model,"  which  for  its  liberality  and  comprehensive- 
ness may  vie  with  any  similar  record  from  the  days  of 
Magna  Charta,  was  adopted  as  "  the  body  of  liberties  " 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

All  the  general  officers  of  the  jurisdiction,  includ- 
mg  governor,  deputy  governor,  treasurer,  assistants, 
military  commander,  and  admiral,  if  there  should  be 
a  naval  force,  were  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen  of  the  plantation,  and  paid  from  the  common 
treasury.  The  freemen  in  the  several  towns  were  to 
choose  deputies  from  among  themselves,  or  elsewhere 
as  they  judged  fittest,  who  were  to  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  r^pective  towns,  and  to  serve  "  at 
the  most  but  one  year ;  that  the  country  may  have 
an  annual  liberty  to  do  in  that  case  what  is  most  be- 
hooveful  for  the  best  welfare  thereof."  ~No  general 
assembly  could  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  without  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  thereof.  The  freemen  of 
every  town  had  power  to  make  such  by-laws  and 
constitutions  as  might  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  provided  they  be  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  nor 
repugnant  to  the  public  laws  of  the  country;  and 
that  their  penalties  exceed  not  twenty  shilhngs  for 
one  offence.  They  also  had  power  to  choose  yearly 
selectmen  "  to  order  the  prudential  occasions  of  the 
town  according  to  instructions  to  be  given  them  in 
■RTiting," 

Life,  honor,  and  personal  hberty  and  estate,  were 
placed  under  the  perpetual  protection  of  law.  To 
every  person,  whether  inhabitant  or  foreigner,  was 
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cnAP.  promised  equal  justice  without  partiality  oi-  delay 
— . —  Every  man,  whether  inhabitant  or  foreigner,  free  or 
not  free,  had  the  liberty  to  come  to  any  court,  council, 
or  town  meeting,  and  there  to  move  any  question  or 
present  any  petition,  either  by  speech  or  writing. 
Every  officer,  exercising  Judicial  authority,  was  annu- 
ally elected,  the  assistants  by  the  freemen  of  the 
whole  plantation;  the  associates  to  assist  the  assist- 
ants in  any  inferior  court,  by  the  towns  belonging  to 
that  court ;  and  all  jurors  by  the  freemen  of  the  town 
where  they  dwelt.  Judicial  proceedings  were  sim- 
plified ;  by  mutual  consent  of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
actions  might  be  tried,  at  their  option,  by  the  bench 
or  by  a  jury;  and  in  criminal  trials  the  like  choice 
was  granted  to  the  accused. 

All  servitudes  of  the  soil,  which  had  so  much 
multiplied  and  had  wrought  so  much  evil  under  the 
feudal  system,  were  utterly  forbidden ;  and  all  lands 
and  heiutages  were  declared  free  and  alienable ;  so 
that  the  land  of  a  child  under  age  or  an  idiot,  might, 
with  the  consent  of  a  general  court,  be  conveyed  away. 
All  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  even  the 
excommunicate  or  condemned,  had  full  power  to  alien- 
ate their  lands  and  estates,  and  to  make  their  wills 
and  testaments.  Children  inherited,  equally  as  co- 
partners the  property  of  intestate  parents,  whether 
real  or  personal,  except  that  to  the  fii'st-born  son, 
where  there  was  ^son,  a  double  portion  was  assigned, 
unless  the  general  court  should  judge  otherwise.  No 
man  could  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
plantation  upon  any  offensive  war.  To  every  man  with- 
in the  jurisdiction,  free  liberty  was  assured  to  remove 
himself  and  his  famdy  at  their  pleasure.  The  grant 
of  monopolies  was  prohibited,  except  of  new  inventions 
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profitable  to  tlie  country,  and  that  for  a  siort  time,  chap 
Every  married  woman  was  protected  against  bodily  -^.~- 
correction  or  stripes  by  her  husband,  and  had  redress,  i  'J  ^  i- 
if  at  his  death  he  should  not  leave  her  a  competent 
portion  of  his  estate.  Of  other  nations,  professing 
the  true  Christian  religion,  all  fugitives  from  the 
tyranny  or  oppression  of  their  persecutoi's,  or  from 
famine  or  -wars,  were  ordered  to  "be  entertained  ac- 
cording to  that  power  and  prudence  that  God  should 
give ;  so  that  the  welcome  of  the  commonwealth  was 
as  wide  as  sorrow.  On  slavery  this  was  the  rule : 
"There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villinage, 
or  Captivitie  amongst  us,  unles  it  be  lawfnll  Captives 
taken  in  just  warres,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly 
selle  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall 
have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian  usages  which  the 
law  of  god  established  in  Israel  concerning  such  per- 
sons doeth  morally  require.  This  exempts  none  from 
servitude  who  shall  be  Judged  thereto  by  Authoritie." 
''If  any  man  etealeth  a  man  or  mankinde,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death." 

The  severity  of  the  Levitical  law  against  witch- 
craft, blasphemy,  and  sins  against  nature,  was  re- 
tained ;  otherwise,  deatK  was  the  punishment  only 
for  murder,  adultery,  manstealing,  and  false  witness 
wittingly  to  take  away  any  man's  life.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  rape  was  also  made  a  capital  crime. 

With  regard  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  all  the 
people  of  God  who  were  orthodox  in  judgment  and 
not  scandalous  in  life,  had  full  liberty  to  gather  them- 
selves into  a  church  estate ;  to  exercise  all  the  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  fi'om  time  to  time  to  elect  and 
ordain  all  then-  officers,  provided  they  be  able,  pious, 
and  orthodox.     For  the  preventing  and  removing  of 
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CHAP,    error,  ministers  and  elders  of  near  ai3joining  chnrchea 
— ~r-^  might  hold  public  Christian  conference,  provided  that 

164  1.  nothing  be  imposed  byway  of  authority  by  one  or 
more  churches  upon  another,  but  only  by  way  of 
brotherly  consultations. 

Such  were  the  most  important  of  the  liberties  and 
laws,  established  at  the  end  of  1R41,  for  the  govorn- 
ment  of  Massachusetts.  Embracing  the  freedom  of 
the  commonwealth,  of  municipalities,  of  persons,  and 
of  churches  according  to  the  piinciples  of  Indepen- 
dency, "the  model"  exhibits  the  truest  picture  of  the 
principles,  character,  and  intentions  of  that  people, 
and  the  best  evidence  of  its  vigor  and  self-dependence. 
Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  its  "  liberties,"  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts  was  extended  to  the  Piscat- 
aqua,  for  which  the  strict  interpretation  of  its  charter 
offered  an  excuse.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  had 
long  been  harassed  by  vexatious  proprietary  claims ; 
dreading  the  perils  of  anarchy,  they  now  provided  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  disputed  jurisdiction  by  the 
immediate  exercise  of  their  natural  rights;  and,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1642,  by  their  own  voluntary  act, 
they  were  annexed  to  their  powerful  neighbor,  not 
8S  a  province,  but  on  equal  terms,  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  state.  The  change  was  effected  with  great 
deliberation.  The  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  had  not 
been  peopled  by  Puritans ;  and  the  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts could  not  properly  be  applied  to  the  new 
acquisitions.  In  September,  the  general  court  adopted 
the  measure  which  justice  recommended ;  neither  the 
freemen  nor  the  deputies  of  New  Hampshire  were  re- 
quired to  be  church  members.  Thus  political  har- 
mony was  maintained,  though  the  settlements  long 
retained  marks  of  the  difference  of  their  origin. 
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The  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  territory  on  chap. 
Narragansett  Bay  was  less  deserving  of  success,  Mas-  ■— v-^ 
sachusetts  proceeded  with  the  decision  of  an  independ-  '649 
ent  state.  Samuel  Gorton,  a  wild  but  benevolent  en- 
thusiast, who  used  to  say,  heaven  was  not  a  place,  there 
was  no  heaven  but  In  the  hearts  of  good  men,  no  hell  but 
in  the  mind,  had  created  disturbances  in  the  district  of 
Warwick.  A  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  wearied  with 
harassing  disputes,  requested  the  interference  of  the  lU4l 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts,^  and  two  sachems,  near 
Providence,  surrendered  the  soil  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  state.^  Gorton  and  his  partisans  did  not  disguise 
their  scorn  for  the  colonial  clergy;  they  were  advocates 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having 
no  liope  of  protection  except  from  England,  they  were, 
by  their  position,  enemies  to  colonial  independence ; 
they  denied  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  Massa- 
chusetts, not  only  on  the  soil  of  Warwick,  but  every 
where,  inasmuch  as  it  was  tainted  by  a  want  of  true 
allegiance.  Such  opinions,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  destroyed  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Massachu-  1643 
setts,  and  subverted  its  liberties,  and  were  therefore 
thought  worthy  of  death;  but  the  public  opinion  of  the 
time,  as  expressed  by  a  small  majority  of  the  deputies, 
was  more  merciful,  and  Gorton  and  his  associates  were 
imprisoned.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  popular  state  to 
cherish  peace :  the  people  murmured  at  the  severity 
of  their  rulers,  and  the  imprisoned  men  were  soon  set 
at  liberty  ;  but  the  claim  to  the  territory  was  not 
immediately  abandoned.^ 

1  iii.  Mass.  IlieL  Co(i.  i.  3—1.  296,  ii.  58, 59,  and  Ediiy's  nete,  U'2 

Winthrop,  ii.  59.    Hubbard,  406.  —148. 156.  165,  lf!a  280.  295.  299. 

a  Winthrop,  iL  120—133.  317.322.   Cobny  Records, ii.  Johii- 

3  OiiGorton,BeeE1iot,iDiii.Masi9.  son,  b.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  icxiv.     Lechford, 

Hist.  ColL  iv.  136     Winthrop,  i.  91.  41,  42.     Gorton,  in  ii.  Mbbb.  Hist, 
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CHAP.       The  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts 

■ — ^  was,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  virtual  independence  which 

1643.  the  commotions  in  the  mother  counti'j  had  secured  to 
the  colonies.  The  establishment  of  a  union  among 
the  Puritan  states  of  New  England,  was  a  still  more 
important  measure. 

1637.  Immediately  after  the  victories  over  the  Pequods,  at 
a  time  when  the  earliest  synod  had  gathered  in  Boston 
the  leading  magistrates  and  elders  of  Connecticut,  the 
design  of  a  confederacy  was  proposed.  Many  of  the 
American  statesmen,  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
government  of  Holland,  possessed  sufficient  experience 
and  linowlcdge  to  frame  the  necessary  plan  ;  but  time 
was  wanting ;  the  agents  of  Plymouth  could  not  be 
seasonably  summoned,  and  the  subject  was  deferred. 

1038.  The  next  year  it  came  again  into  discussion;  but 
Connecticut,  offended  "  because  some  preeminence 
was  yielded  to  Massachusetts,"  insisted  on  reserving  to 
each  state  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
federacy. This  reservation  was  refused ;  for,  in  that 
case,  said  Massachusetts,  "all  would  have  come  to 
nothing." 

1639.  The  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  a  powerful  neighbor, 
whose  claims  Connecticut  could  not,  single-handed, 
defeat,  led  the  colonists  of  the  west  to  renew  the 
negotiation;  and  with  such  success,  that,  within  a  few 

1643  years,  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  were 
"made  all  as  one."'    Protection  against  the  encroach- 

Coll.  viii.  68— 70.    Morton,  202—  118  and  fF.    Eliot,  in  i.  Masa,  Ilist. 

206.    Gorton,  in  Hutchinson,  i,App.  Coll.  is.  35—38.     Knowles,  182— 

XX.     Hubbard,  343,344.  401— 407.  189.     Savage  on  Winthrop,  ii.  147 

and  500— 519.   Hazard,  i.  546— 553.  —149.    Baylies,  N.  P.  i.c.xii.    Beat 

C.  Mather,  b.  vii.  c.  ii.  a.  13,     Cal-  of  nil  is  Gorton's  own  account,  with 
lender,35,38.    Hopkins,inii.MaBH. ,  the  accurate  conimentaty  of  Staples. 

Hist.  Coll.  ix.  1<>9— 901.    Hutchin-  i  Winthrop,  i.  237.  284.  299 ;  ii 

srai,i.ll4— US.   Hutchinson's  Coll.  350.266.    Hubbard,  4fi6.    Jolmson 

SSff— a39.and40S.415.    Backus,!,  b.  ii.  c.  xxiii 
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ments  of  the  Dutch  and  the  French;  security  against  chap. 

the  tribes  of  savages;  the  liberties  of  the  gospel  in 

purity  and  iu  peace, — these  were  the  motives  to  the  ^^i3 
confederacy,  which  did,  itself,  continue  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  which,  even  after  it  was  cut  down,  left  a 
hope  that  a  new  and  a  better  union  would  spring  from 
its  root. 

Neither  was  the  measure  accomplished  without  a 
progress  in  political  science.  If  the  delegates  from 
three  of  the  states  were  empowered  to  frame  and 
definitively  conclude  a  union,  the  colony  of  Plymouth 
now  set  the  example  of  requiring  that  the  act  of  their 
constituent  representatives  should  have  no  force  till 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

The  union  embraced  the  separate  governments  of 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Ha- 
ven ;  but  to  each  its  respective  local  jurisdiction  was 
carefully  reserved.  The  question  of  State  Rights  is 
nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  The  affairs  of  the  con- 
federacy were  intrusted  to  commissioners,  consisting 
of  two  from  each  colony.  Church  membership  was 
the  only  qualification  required  for  the  office.  The 
commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble  annuiilly,  or 
oftener  if  exigencies  demanded,  might  deliberate  on 
all  things  which  are  "  the  proper  concomitants  or  con- 
sequents of  a  confederation."  The  affairs  of  peace 
and  war,  and  especiaUy  Indian  affairs,  exclusively 
belonged  to  them;  they,  too,  were  the  guardians 
to  see  equal  and  speedy  justice  assured  to  all  the 
confederates  in  every  jurisdiction.  The  common 
expenses  were  to  be  assessed  according  to  popular 
tion. 

Thus  remarkable  for  unmixed  simplicity  was  the 
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CHAP,  form  of  the  first  confederated  government'  in  America, 
— — ^  It  was  a  directory,  apparently  without  any  check. 
1643.  There  was  no  president,  except  as  a  moderator  of  its 
meetings ;  and  the  larger  state,  Massachusetts,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  rest  in  territory,  wealth,  and  population, 
had  no  greater  number  of  votes  than  New  Haven. 
But  the  commissioners  were,  in  reality,  little  more  than 
a  deliberative  body ;  they  possessed  no  executive  pow- 
er, and,  while  they  could  decree  a  war  and  a  levy  of 
troops,  it  remained  for  the  states  to  carry  their  votes 
into  effect. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  new  mem- 
bers into  the  league  ;  but  the  provision  was  wholly 
without  results.  The  people  beyond  the  Piscataqua 
were  not  admitted,  because  "  they  ran  a  different 
course "  from  the  Puritans,  "  both  in  their  ministry 
and  in  their  civil  administration."  The  plantations  of 
Providence  also  desired  in  vain  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  union ; "  and  the  request  of  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island  was  equally  rejected,  because  it  would 
not  consent  to  form  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Plym- 
outh.^ Yet  this  early  confederacy  survived  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Long  Parliament,  met  with  favor  from 
the  protector,  and  remained  safe  from  censure  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Its  chief  office  was  the  security  of  the  settlements 
against  the  natives,  whose  power  was  growing  more 
formidable  in  proportion  as  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  they  were,  at  the 
same  time,  weakened  by  dissensions  among  themselves. 
Now  that  the  Pequod  nation  was  extinct,  the  more 

1  On  the  Confederacy— the  Ren-  "  Maea,  MS.  State  Papere.  Case 

ords,  in  Hazard,  v.  ii.     Winlhrop,  i.  File  i.  No.  17. 

ii.  101— 10&    Mnrton,  229.    Hub  3  Hazard,  ii.  99, 100. 
biird,  c.  lii. 
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quiet  Naxragansetts  could  liardlj  remain  at  puace  with  chap 
the  less  numerous  Mohegans.  Anger  and  revenge  --v^ 
brooded  in  the  mind  of  Miantoiiomoh.  He  hated  the  if>4S 
Mohegans,  for  they  were  the  allies  of  the  English,  by 
whom  he  had  been  arraigned  as  a  criminal.  He  had 
suffered  indignities  at  Boston,  alike  wounding  to  his 
pride  as  a  chieftain  and  his  honor  as  a  man.  His 
savage  wrath  was  kindled  against  Uncas,  his  accuser, 
whom  he  detested  as  doubly  his  enemy, — once  as  the 
sachem  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  again  as  a  traitor  to  the 
whole  Indian  race,  the  cringing  sycophant  of  the  white 
men.  Gathering  his  men  suddenly  together,  in  defiance 
of  a  treaty  to  which  the  English  were  parties,'  Mianto- 
nomoh,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  warriors,  fell  upon 
the  Mohegans.  But  his  movements  were  as  rash  as 
his  spirit  was  impetuous  :  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  those  whom  he  had  doomed  as  a  certain 
prey  to  his  vengeance.  By  the  laws  of  Indian  warfare 
the  fate  of  the  captive  was  death.  Yet  Gorton  and  his 
friends,  who  held  their  lands  by  a  grant  from  Mianto- 
nomoh,  mterccded  for  their  benefactor.  The  unhappy 
chief  was  conducted  to  Hartford  ;  and  the  wavering 
Uncas,  who  had  the  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  protection  of  the  English,^  asked  the  advice  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies.  Murder  had 
ever  been  severely  punished  by  the  Puritans  :  they 
had,  at  Plymouth,  with  the  advice  of  Massachusetts, 
executed  three  of  their  own  men  for  taking  the  life 
of  one  Indian  :  and  the  elders,  to  whom  the  case  of 
Miantonomoh  was  referred,  finding  that  he  had,  delib- 
erately and  in  time  of  quiet,  murdered  a  servant  in  the 
service  of  the  Mohegan  chief;  that  he  had  fomented 

1  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  42  9  ii.  Mass.  II.  C.  \iii.  137.  141. 
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CHAP,  discontents  against  the  English;  and  that,  in  contempt 

w  of  a  league,  he  had  plunged  into  a  useless  and  bloody 

104a  ^ar, — could  not  perceive  in  his  career  any  claims  to 
mercy.  He  seemed  to  merit  death ;  yet  not  at  the 
hands  of  the  settlers.  Uncas  received  his  captive, 
and,  conveying  the  helpless  victim  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  put  him  to  death.'  So 
perished  Miantonomoh,  the  friend  of  the  exiles  from 
Massachusetts,  the  faithful  benefactor  of  the  fathe  rs  ol 
Rhode  Island. 

The  tribe  of  Miantonomoh  burned  to  avenge  the 
execution  of  their  chief;  but  they  feared  a  conflict 
with  the  English,  whose  alliance  they  vainly  solicited, 
and  who  persevered  in  protecting  the  Mohegans.  The 
Narragansetts  were  at  last  compelled  to  submit  in 
suUenness  to  a  peace,  of  which  the  terms  were  alike 
hateful  to  their  independence,  their  prosperity,  and 
their  love  of  revenge.^ 

While  the  commissioners,  thus  unreservedly  and 
without  appeal,  controlled  the  relation  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  spirit  of  independence  was  still  further 
displayed  by  a  direct  negotiation  and  a  solemn  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  governor  of  Acadia.^ 

Content  with  the  security  which  the  confederacy 
afforded,  the  people  of  Connecticut  desired  no  guaran- 
ty for   their   independence  from    the    government  of 
iC44    England;  taking  care  only,  by  a  regular  purchase,  to 
1046.  obtain  a  title  to  the  soil  from  the  assigns  of  the  earl 

1  Records,  in  Hazard,  ii.  7 — 13.  154  and  ff.     See  the  opiii/ons  and 

I.  Matlier'a  Ind.  Troubles,  56,  57.  argumeiita  of  Hopkins,  and  Snvog^e, 

Morton, '-J14   Wbthrop,ii.  130. 134.  and  Staples,  of  Davis  and  Holmas. 
fjubbard'a   Indian    Wars,    42 — 45.        ^  Hazard,  ii.  40 — 50.     Winlhrop, 

Johnson,  b.  ii.  c.  xxiii.    Trumbull,  ii.  19a  246.  38a 
i.  129— 135,    Drake,  b.  ii.  67.    Re-       3  Winthrop,  ii.  li>7.    Hazard,  i. 

lation  in  iiL  Mass.  Hist  Coll.  iii.  161  636  and  537,  and  ii.  50.  54. 
and  ff.  Gorton,  in  Staples's  edition, 
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of  Wanvick.^     The  people  of  Rhode  Island,  excluded  chap 
from  the  colonial  uiiioa,  would  never  have  maintained  — ^ 
tlieir  existence  as  a  separate  state,  had  they  not  sought 
the  interference  and  protection  of  the  mother  country; 
and  the  founder  of  the  colony  was  chosen  to  conduct  1643 
the  important  mission. 

Embarking  at  Manhattan,  he  arrived  in  England  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Hampden.  The  parliament  had 
placed  the  afiuirs  of  the  American  colonies  under  the 
control  of  Warwick,  as  governor-in-chicf,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  peers  and  twelve  commoners.^  Among 
tliese  commoners  was  Henry  Vane,  a  man  who  was 
ever  as  true  in  his  affections  as  in  his  principles,  and 
who  now  welcomed  the  American  envoy  as  an  ancient 
friend.  The  favor  of  parliament  was  won  by  the  in- 
comparahle  "  printed  Indian  labors  of  Roger  Williams,^ 
the  like  whereof  was  not  extant  from  any  part  of 
America;"  and  his  merits  as  a  missionary  induced 
"  both  houses  of  parliament  to  grant  unto  him,  and 
friends  with  him,  a  free  and  absolute  charter*  of  civil 
government  for  those  parts  of  his  abode."*  Tlius  tf>44 
were  the  places  of  refuge  for  "soul-liberty,"  on  tlie  14, 
Narragansett  Bay,  incorporated  "with  full  power  and 
authority  to  rule  themselves."  To  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  especially  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Rhode  Island 
owes  its  existence  as  a  political  state. 

A  double  triumph  awaited  Williams  on  his  return  to 
New  England.  He  arrived  at  Boston,  and  letters  from 
tl)C  parliament  insured  him  a  safe  reception  from  those 
who  had  decreed  his  banishment.     But  wliat  honors 

'  Trumbull,  i.  App.  v.  and  vi.  200,     See  also  Callendei'  and  Bac- 

8  Hazard,  i,  .^33.  5;J5,  kua, — both  very   good   amhriritios, 

3  Rhode  Island  Hist  Coll.  i.  because  both  followed  onginal  (loi> 

«  ii.  Maes.  Hist.  Coll.  bt.  185.  uraenta. 
'  Winlhrop,  iL  19a      Knowlee, 

VOL.  I  54 
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CHAP  ivere  prepared  for  the  happy  negotiator,  on  hia  return 
.^^.J^  to  the  province  which  he  had  founded!  As  he  reached 
Seekonk,  he  found  the  water  covered  with  a  fleet  of 
canoes  ;  all  Providence  had  come  forth  to  welcome 
the  return  of  its  benefactor.  Receiving  their  suc- 
cessful ambassador,  the  group  of  boats  started  for  thft 
opposite  shore  ;  and,  as  they  paddled  across  the  streiun, 
Roger  Williams,  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  giatcfni 
fellow-citizens,  and  glowing  with  the  purest  joy,  "was 
elevated  and  transported  out  of  himself."  ' 

And  now  came  the  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of 
popular  sovereignty.  The  value  of  a  moral  principle 
may  be  tried  on  a  small  community  as  well  as  a  large 
one  ;  the  experiment  on  magnetism,  made  with  a 
child's  toy,  gives  as  sure  a  result  as  when  the  agency 
of  that  subtle  power  is  watched  in  its  influence  on  the 
globe.  There  were  already  several  towns  in  the  new 
state,  fifled  with  the  strangest  and  most  incongruous 
elements, — Anabaptists  and  Antiuomians,  fanatics  (as 
its  enemies  asserted)  and  infidels ,  so  that,  if  a  man 
had  lost  his  religious  opinions,  he  might  have  been 
sure  to  find  them  again  in  some  village  of  Rhode 
Island.  All  men  were  equal  ;  all  might  meet  and 
debate  in  the  public  assemblies ;  all  might  aspire  to 
office  ;  the  people,  for  a  season,  constituted  itself  its 
own  tribune,  and  every  public  law  required  confirma- 
tion in  tlie  primary  assemblies.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  little  "  democracie,"  which,  at  the 
heat  of  the  drum  or  the  voice  of  the  herald,  used  to 
assemble  beneath  an  oak  or  by  the  open  sea-side,  was 
famous  for  its  "  headiness  and  tumults,"  its  stormy 
town-meetings,  and  the  angry  feuds  of  its  herdsmen 

1  Knowlos,  a02.     The  work  of  Knowlea  is  of  high  vahiG. 
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and  shepherds.     But,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  chap 
the  popular  will  instinctively  pursued  the  popular  inter — -v-- 
est.     Amidst  the  jarring  quarrels  of  rival  statesmen  in 
the  plantations,  good  men  were  chosen  to  administer 
the  government;  and  the  spirit  of  mercy,  of  liberality 
and  wisdom,  was  impressed  on  its  legislation.'     "  Our  I6i7 
popularitie,"  say  their  records,  "shall  not,  as  some  con-     19, 
jecture  it  will,  prove  an  anarchic,  and  so  a  common 
tirannie  ;    for  we  are  exceeding  desirous  to  preserve 
every  man  safe  in  his  person,  name,  and  estate."^ 

Yet  danger  still  menaced.     The  executive  council 
of  state  in  England    had    gi'anted  to  Coddington  a  l65i 
commission  for  governing  the  islands  ;    and   such  a     ^ 
dismemberment  of  the  territory  of  the  narrow  state 
must  have  terminated  in  the  division  of  the  remaining 
soil    between  the    adjacent    governments.      Williams 
was  again  compelled  to  return  to  England ;  and,  with    kov 
John  Clarke,  his  colleague  in  the  mission,  was  again 
successful.     The  dangerous  commission  was  vacated,  1652 
and  the  charter  and  union  of  what  now  forms  the  state     i^ 
of  Rhode  Island  confirmed.     The  general  assembly, 
in  its  gratitude,  desired  that  Williams  might  himself 
obtain  from  the  sovereign  authority  in  England  an 
appointment  as  governor,  for  a  year,  over  the  whole 
colony.     But  if  gratitude  blinded  the  province,  ambi- 
tion did  not  blind  its  benevolent  author.     Williams 
refused  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would  have  fur- 
nished a  dangerous  precedent,  and  was  content  with 
the  honor  of  doing  good.     His  entire  success  with  the 
executive  council  was  due  to  the  powerful  intercession 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane.     "  Under  God,  the  sheet-anchor 
of   Rhode   Island  was  Sir  Henry."  ^      But  for  hici, 
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CHAP.  Rhode  Island  would  perhaps  have  been  divided  among 
— — ^  its  neighbors.  "From  the  first  beginning  of  t!ie  Prov- 
1654.  idence  colony," — thus  did  the  town-meeting  address  Sir 
2^  Henry  Vane, — "you  have  been  a  noble  and  true  friend 
to  an  outcast  and  despised  people;  we  have  ever  reaped 
the  sweet  fruits  of  your  constant  loving-kindness  and 
favor.  We  have  long  been  free  from  the  iron  yoke  of 
wolvish  bishops  ;  we  have  sitten  dry  from  the  streams 
of  blood  spilt  by  the  wars  in  our  native  country.  We 
have  not  felt  the  new  chains  of  the  Presbyterian  ty- 
rants, nor,  in  this  colony,  have  we  been  consumed  by 
the  over-zealous  fire  of  the  (so  called)  godly  Christian 
magistrates.  We  have  not  known  what  an  excise 
means  ;  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  tithes  are. 
We  have  long  drunk  of  the  cup  of  as  great  liberties  as 
any  people,  that  we  can  hear  of,  under  the  whole 
heaven.  When  we  are  gone,  our  posterity  and  chil- 
dren after  us  shall  read,  in  our  town-records,  your 
loving-kindness  to  us,  and  oiu:  real  endeavor  after 
peace  and  righteousness." 

Far  diflerent  were  the  early  destinies  of  the  Prov- 
1640   ince  of  Maine.     A  general  court  was  held  at  Saco, 
25.     under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Proprietaiy,  who  had 
drawn  upon  paper  a  stately  scheme  of  government, 
with  deputies  and  counsellors,  a  marshal  and  a  treas- 
urer of  the  public  revenue,  chancellors,  and  a  master 
of  the  ordnance,  and  every  tiling  that  the  worthy  old 
IG42.  man  deemed  essential  to  his  greatness.    Sir  Ferdinand 
], '    had  "  travailed  in  the  cause  above  forty  years,"  and 
expended  above  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  yet  all  the 
regalia  which   Thomas  Gorges,  his  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin  and  deputy,  could  find  in  the  princi- 
pality, were  not  enough  for  the  scanty  furniture  of  a 
cottage.     Agamenticus,  though  in  truth  but  "  a  poor 
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village,'"    soon    became   a   chartered    borough  ;    like  chap 
another  Romulus,  the  veteran  soldier  resolved  to  per — • — ■■ 
peluate  his  name,  and,  under  the  name  of  Gorj^eana,  i'^'*^ 
the  land  round  York  became  as  good  a  city  as  seals     i 
and    parchment,  a   nominal  mayor  and  aldermen,  a 
chancery  court  and  a  court-leet,  sergeants  and  white 
rods,  can  make  of  a  town  of  less  than  three  hundred 
inhabitants  and  its  petty  officers.     Yet  the  nature  of 
Gorges  was    generous,   and    his    piety  sincere.      He 
sought  pleasure  in  doing  good ;  fame,  by  advancing 
Christianity  among  tlie  heathen;  a  durable  monument, 
by  erecting  houses,  villages,  and  towns.     The  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Raleigli,  he  adhered  to  schemes 
in  America  for  almost  half  a  century  ;  and,  long  after 
he  became  convinced  of  their  unproductiveness,  was 
still    bent  on  plans  of  colonization,  at  an  age  when 
other  men  are  but  preparing  to  die  with  decorum. 
Firmly  attached  to  the  monarchy,  he  never  disobeyed 
his  king,  except  that,  as  a  churchman  and  a  Protestant, 
he  refused  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots.      When 
the  wars  in  England   broke  out,  the  septuagenarian 
royalist   buckled   on    his    armor,    and    gave    the    last 
strength  of  his  gray  hairs  to  the  defence  of  the  unfor 
tunate  Charles.*      In  America,  his  fortunes  had  me) 
with  a  succession  of  untoward  events.     The  patent  1643 
for  Lygonia  had  been  purchased  by  Rigby,  a  repub-      7 
lican  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  a  dispute 
ensued   between  the  deputies  of  the  respective    pro 
prietaries.     In  vain  did  Cleaves,  the  agent  of  Rigby,  .en 
solicit  the   assistance  of  Massachusetts ;    the    colony 
warily  refused  to  take  part  in  the  strife.     It  marks  the 
confidence  of  all  men  in  the  justice  of  the  Puritans, 

1  WintJirop  11.  100.  3  Hutch  Coll.  38G,  387. 
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CHAP,  that  both  aspirants  now  appealed  to  the  Bay  magis- 
---^  traies,    and  solicited  them  to  act  as  umpires.       The 
1645.  cause  was  learnedly  argued  in  Boston,  and  the  decree 
a     of  the  court  was  oracular.     Neither  party  was  allowed 
to  have  a  clear  right;  and  both  were  enjoined  to  live 
in  peace.     But  how  could  Vines  and  Cleaves  asseit 
their  authority "?     On  the  death  of  Gorges,  the  people 
repeatodly  wrote  to  his  heirs.      No  answer  was  re- 
1C4J-8  ceived  ;  and  such  commissioners  as  had  authority  from 
Europe  gradually  withdrew.     There  was  no  relief  for 
the  colonists  but  in  themselves ;  and  the  inhabitants 
1649.  of  Piscataqua,   Gorgeana,  and    Wells,  following    the 
'    American  precedent,  with  free  and  unanimous  consent' 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic  for  the  purposes. 
of  self-government.     Massachusetts  readily  offered  its 
1653   protection.     The  great .  charter  of  the  Bay  company 
^^    was  unrolled  before  the  general  court  in  Boston,  and, 
*'  upon  perusal  of  the  instrument,  it  was  voted,  that 
this  jurisdiction  extends  from  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  River  Merrimack,  and  three  miles  more,  north,  be  it 
one  hundred  mile?,  more  or  lesse,  from  the  sea ;  and 
then  upon  a  straight  line  east  and  west  to  each  sea."* 
The  words  were  precise.     Nothing  remained  but  to 
find  the  latitude  of  a  point  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  remotest  waters  of  the  Merrimack,  and  to  claim  all 
the  territory  of  Maine  which  lies  south  of  that  parallel ; 
for  the  grant  to  Massachusetts  was  prior  to  the  patents 
under  which  Rigby  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges  had  been 
disputing.     Nor  did  the  "  engrasping  "  Massachusetts 
make  an  idle    boast  of  the  territorial    extent  of  its 
chartered    rights.     Commissioners  were  promptly  de- 
spatched to  the  eastward  to  settle   the  government. 
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The    firm   remonstrances  of   Edward    Godfrey,    then  chap 
governor  of  the  province,  a  loyal  friend  to  the  Enghsli  ■— — ■ 
monarchy  and  the  English  church,  were  disregarded  ;  i<W-^ 
and  one  town  after  another,  yielding  in  part  to  men- 
aces and  armed  force,  gave  in  its  adhesion.      Great 
care  was  observed  to  guard  the   rights  of  property ; 
cvciy  man  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions;  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  Episcopalians  was  left  unharmed  ; 
the    privileges   of    citizenship   were    extended    to   all 
mhahitants;  and  the  whole  eastern  country  gradually, 
yet   reluctantly,  submitted    to   the    necessity    of    the 
change.     When    the    claims    of    the    proprietaries    in 
England  were  urged  before  Cromwell,  many  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  of  York,  Kittery,  Wells,  Saco,  and  I'SSG 
Cape  Porpoise,  yet  not  a  majority,  remonstrated  on 
the    ground    of  former   experience.     To    sever    them 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  to  them  "  the  subverting 
of  all  civil  order.'" 

Thus  did  Massachusetts,  following  the  most  favor- 
able interpretation  of  its  charier,  extend  its  frontier  to 
the  islands  in  Casco  Bay.  It  was  equally  successful 
in  maintaining  its  independence  of  tlie  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  though  the  circumstances  of  the  contest  were 
fatal  to  the  immediate  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

With  the  increase  of  English  freedom,  the  dangers  1641 
which  had  menaced  Massachusetts  ap[)eared  to  pass 
away  ;  Its  government  began  to  adventure  on  a  more 
lenient  policy  ;  the  sentence  of  exile  against  Wlieel- 
(vrighl  was  rescinded  ;  a  proposition  was  made  to 
extend  the  franchises  of  the  company  to  those  who 
were  not  church  members,  provided    "  a  civil  agree- 
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CHAP,  ment  among  all  the  English  could  be  formed"  for 
■— "^  asserting  the  common  liberty.  For  this  purpose  letters 
1644.  vi'ere  written  to  the  confederated  states;  but  the  want 
of  concert  defeated  the  plan.  The  law  which,  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  threatened  obstinate  Anabaptists  with 
exile,  was  not  designed  to  be  enforced.  "  Anabap- 
tism,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  famous  argument  for 
liberty,  "  is  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as  any  thing  that 
is  the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  public  intcrfst." 
The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  reasoned  more  mildly. 
The  dangers  apprehended  from  some  wild  and  turbulent 
spirits,  "  whose  conscience  and  religion  seemed  only 
to  sett  forth  themselves  and  raise  contentions  in  the 
country,  did  provoke  us  " — such  was  their  language  at 
the  time — "  to  provide  for  our  safety  by  a  law,  tliat  all 
such  should  take  notice  how  unwelcome  they  should 
be  unto  us,  either  comeing  or  staying.  But  for  such 
1646.  as  differ  from  us  only  in  judgment,  and  live  peaceably 
amongst  us,  such  have  no  cause  to  complain ;  for  it 
hath  never  beene  as  yet  putt  in  execution  against  any 
of  them,  although  such  are  known  to  live  amongst  us.'" 
Even  two  of  the  presidents  of  Harvard  college  were 
Anabaptists. 

White  dissenters  were  thus  treated  with  an  equiv- 
ocal toleration,  no  concessions  were  made  towards  the 
government  in  England.  It  was  the  creed  of  even 
the  most  loyal  deputy,  that  "  if  the  king,  or  any  party 
from  him,  should  attempt  any  thing  against  this  com- 
monwealth," it  was  the  common  duty  "to  spend  estate, 
and  life,  and  all,  without  scruple,  in  its  defence;"  that 
"if  the  parliament  itself  should  hereafter  be  of  a  malig- 
nant spirit,  then,  if  the  colony  have  strength  sufficient, 

1  Hutchinson's  Coll.  aia 
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It  may  withstand  any  authority  from   thence  to  its  ujiap 
hurt."'     Massachusetts  called  itself  "a  perfect  ropub-  -"- 
lic."^     Nor  was  the  expression  a  vain   boast.     The  i*'''* 
commonwealth,  by  force  of    arms,    preserved    in    its 
harbors  a  neutrality  between  the  ships  of  the  opposing 
English  factions  ;  and  the  law  which  placed  death  as 
the  penalty  on  any  "  attempt  at  the  alteration  of  the 
frame  of  polity  fundamentally,'"  was  well  understood 
to  be  aimed  at  those  who  should  assert  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  English  parliament.     The  establish- 
ment of  a  mini,  in  1652,  was  a  further  exercise  of 
sovereignty. 

Whilst  the  public  mind  was  agitated  with  discussions 
oil  liberty  of  conscience  and  independence  of  English 
jurisdiction,  the  community,  in  this  infancy  of  popular 
government,  was  disturbed  with  a  third  "  great  (jiiestion 
about  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people."^ 

A  democratic  party  had  for  many  years  been  acquir- 
ing a  control  of  public  opinion.     The  oldest  dispute  I6a2 
in  the  colony  related  to  the  grounds  and  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  governor.     In  Boston,  on  occasion  of  1634 
dividing  the  town  lands,  "men  of  the  inferior  sort  were 
chosen."     Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  maiitiained 
that  treaties  should  not  be  made  witliout  consulting 
the  commons.     The  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  was  lOOD 
asserted,  even  to  the  neglect  of  Winthrop,  "  lest  there 
should  be  a  governor  for  life."    When  one  of  (he  elders 
proposed  that  the  place  of  governor  should  be  held  for 
lil'n,  the  deputies  immediately  resolved  that  no  ni;igis~ 
irate  of  any  kind  should  be  elected  for  more  than  a  ''^J^ 
year.     The  magistrates  once,  assembling  in  a  sort  of  1644 

1  Winthmp,  ii.  17(i.  18a  3  Colony  Lnws. 
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CHAP,  aristocratic  caucus,  nominated  several  persons  for  office, 
— ^  and  the  people  took  care  to  reject  every  one  of  the  can- 
didates thus  proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one 
of  the  ministers  attempted  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
choosing  the  same  officers  twice  in  succession,  they 
disliked  the  interference  of  the  adviser  more  than  tliej 
loved  the  doctrine  of  frequent  change,  and  reelected 
the  old  magistrates  almost  without  exception  The 
condition  of  a  new  colony  which  discarded  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  necessarily  left  many  things 
to  the  opinions  of  the  executive.  The  peojile  were 
loud  in  demanding  a  government  of  law,  and  not  of 
discretion.  No  sooner  had  the  benevolent  Winthrop 
pleaded  against  the  establishment  of  an  exact  penalty 
for  every  olTence, — because  justice,  not  less  than  mercy, 
im]K)sed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  punishment  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case, — than  the  cry  of  arbitrary 
power  was  raised ;  and  the  peo])le  refused  the  hope  of 
clemency,  when  it  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  acciden- 
tal compassion  and  the  capricious  judgments  of  a  magis- 
trate. The  authority  exercised  by  the  assistants  during 
the  intervals  between  the  sessions,  became  a  sulijcct  of 
644  apprehension.  The  popular  party,  having  a  majority 
of  the  deputies,  proposed  to  substitute  a  joint  commis- 
sion. The  proposition  being  declined  as  inconsistent 
with  the  patent,  they  then  desired  to  reserve  the  ques- 
tion for  further  deliberation.  When  to  this  it  was 
answered,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  assistants  would 
act  according  to  the  power  and  trust  which  ihey  claim- 
ed by  the  charter,  the  deputies  immediately  rejoined,  by 
their  speaker,  flawlhorne,  "  You  will  not  be  obeyed." 
The  same  spirit  occasioned  the  strenuous,  though  un- 
successful efl[()rts  to  deprive  the  magistrates  of  their 
negative  on  the  doings  of  the  house.     The  negative 
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power  was  feared  as  a  bulwark  of  authority,  a  liniita-  chap 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  popular  will.'  

Such  had  been  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  when  ^'"'^^ 
the  popular  party  felt  a  consciousness  of  so  great 
strength,  as  to  desire  a  struggle  with  its  0])poitents. 
The  opportunity  could  not  long  be  wanting.  The 
executive  magistrates,  accustomed  to  tutelary  vigilance 
over  the  welfare  of  the  towns,  had  set  aside  a  military 
election  in  Hingham.  There  had  been,  perhaps,  in 
the  proceedings,  sufficient  irregularity  to  warrant  the 
interference.  The  aifair  came  before  the  general  court. 
"  Two  of  the  magistrates  and  a  small  majority  of  the 
deputies  were  of  opinion  that  the  magistrates  exercised 
too  ranch  power,  and  that  the  people's  liberty  was 
thereby  in  danger;  while  nearly  half  the  deputies,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  judged  that  authority 
was  overmuch  slighted,  which,  if  not  remedied,  would 
endanger  the  commonwealth,  and  introduce  a  mere 
democracy."  The  two  branches  being  thus  at  vari- 
ance, a  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  the  elders  was 
proposed.  But  "  to  this  the  deputies  would  by  no 
means  consent;  for  they  knew  that  many  of  the  elders 
were  more  careful  to  uphold  the  honor  and  power  of 
the  magistrates,  than  themselves  well  liked  of"  The 
angry  conferences  of  a  long  session  followed.  But  the 
magistrates,  sustained  by  the  ministers,  excelled  the 
popular  party  in  firmness  and  in  self-possession.  The 
latter  lost  ground  by  joining  issue  on  a  question  where 
m  own  interest  eventually  required  its  defeat. 

For  the  root  of  the  disturbance  at  Hingham  existed 
in  "a  presliyterial  spirit,"  which  opposed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonial  commonwealth.     Some  of  those 

'  Winthtop,  i 
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CHAP,  who  pleaded  the  laws  of  England  against  the  charter 
•— '-"  and  the  administration  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  com- 
J645  niitted  by  Winthrop  for  contempt  of  the  established 
aiithority.  It  was  now  proposed  to  procure  their  re- 
lease by  his  impeachment.  Hitherto  the  enemies  of 
the  state  had  united  with  the  popular  party,  and  both 
had  assailed  the  charter  as  the  basis  of  magisteriiil 
power, — the  former  with  the  view  of  invoking  the 
interposition  of  England,  the  latter  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  popiilar  liberty.  But  the  citizens  could 
not  be  induced,  even  in  the  excitement  of  political 
divisions,  to  wrong  the  purest  of  their  leaders,  and  the 
factious  elements  were  rendered  harmless  by  decompo- 
sition. Winthrop  appeared  at  the  bar  only  to  triumph 
in  his  integrity.  "Civil  liberty,"  said  the  noble-minded 
man,  in  '  a  little  speech '  on  the  occasion,  "  is  the 
proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  cannot  subsist 
without  it.  It  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is  good, 
just,  and  honest.  This  liberty  you  are  to  stand  for 
with  the  hazard  Jiot  only  of  your  goods,  but,  if  need 
be,  of  your  lives.  Whatsoever  crosseth  this  is  not 
authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof." 

It  now  became  possible  to  adjust  the  long-continued 
difference  by  a  compromise.  The  power  of  the  magis- 
trates over  the  militia  was  diminished  by  law;'  but 
though  the  magistrates  themselves  were  by  some  de- 
clared to  be  but  public  servants,  holding  "a  ministerial 
office,"  and  though  it  became  a  favorite  idea  that  all 
authority  resides  essentially  with  the  people  in  their 
body  representative,  yet  the  Hingham  disturbers  were 
punished  by  heavy  fines,  while  Winthrop  and  hia 
friends  retained  (what  they  deserved)  the  afiectionate 

1  Winthrop,  ii.  246. 
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confidence  of  the  colony.     The  op]^)osition  of  Btlling-  chap 
ham  was  due  to  his  jealousy  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  ^ — ^ 
the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  whom  he  would  willingly 
hare  supplanted. 

The  court  of  Massachusetts  was  ready  to  concede 
tile  enjoyment  of  religious  worship  under  the  Presby-  ICIS 
tcrian  forms;'  yet  its  enemies,  defeated  in  their  hope 
of  a  union  with  the  popular  party,  were  resolutely 
discontented,  and  now  determined  to  rally  on  the  ques- 
tion of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  attempt  was  artful, 
for  the  doctrine  had  been  rapidly  making  progress. 
Many  books  had  come  from  England  in  defence  of 
toleration.  Many  of  the  court  wore  well  inclined  to 
suspend  the  Jaws  against  Anabaptists,  and  the  order 
sulyecting  strangers  to  the  supervision  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  Winthrop  thought  that  "  the  rule  of 
hospitality  required  more  moderation  and  indulgence." 
In  Boston  a  powerful  liberal  party  already  openly 
existed.  But  now  the  apparent  purpose  of  advancing 
religious  freedom  was  made  to  disguise  measures  of 
the  deadliest  hostility  to  the  frame  of  civil  government. 
The  nationality  of  New  England  was  in  danger.  The 
existence  of  Poland  was  sacrificed,  in  the  last  century, 
bj'  means  of  the  Polish  Dissidents,  who,  appealing  to 
the  Russian  cabinet  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  opened  the  doors  of  their  country  to  the 
enemy  of  its  independence.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bigots  were  there  the  impassioned  guardians  of  Polish 
nationality.  The  Calvinists  of  New  England  were 
of  a  cooler  temperament ;  but  with  equal  inflexibility 
tlicy  anchored  their  liberties  on  unmixed  Puritanism. 
"  To  eat  out  the  power  of  godliness,"    became  an 

»  Winsloir,  28. 
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CHAP,  expression  nearly  synonymous  with  an  attempt  to 
— — '  acknowledge  the  direct  supremacy  of  parliament. 
William  Vassal,  of  Scituate,  was  the  chief  of  the 
"  [)usy  and  factious  spirits,  always  opposite  to  the 
ci\il  governments  of  the' country  and  the  way  of  its 
churches;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  his  brother 
a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  colonies,  he  possessed  influence  in 
England.  The  movement  began  in  Plymouth,  by  a 
proposition  "for  a  full  and  free  tolerance  of  religion  to 
all  men,  witliout  exception  against  Turk,  Jew,  Papist, 
Arian,  Socinian,  Familist,  or  any  other."  The  depu- 
ties, not  perceiving  any  political  purpose,  were  ready 
to  adopt  the  motion.  "  You  would  have  admired," 
wrote  Winslow  to  Wlnthrop,  "  to  have  seen  how  sweet 
this  carrion  relished  to  the  palate  of  most  of  them."' 
The  plan  was  defeated  by  delay ;  and  Massachusetts 
became  the  theatre  of  action. 

The  new  party  desired  to  subvert  the  charter  govern- 
ment, and  introduce  a  general  governor  from  England. 
They  endeavored  to  acquire  strength  by  rallying  all 
the  materials  of  opposition.  The  friends  of  Presby- 
terianism  were  soothed  by  hopes  of  a  triumph  ;  the 
democratic  party  was  assured  that  the  government 
should  be  more  popular ;  while  the  penurious  were 
provoked  by  complaints  of  unwise  expenditures  and 
iuiolerable  taxations."  But  the  people  refused  to  be 
deceived  ;  and  when  a  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  presented  to  the  general  court,  it  was 
evidently  designed  for  English  ears.  It  had  wilh 
dilliculty  obtained  the  signatures  of  seven  men,  and 
nf  these,  some  were  sojourners  in  the  colony,  who 

1  Hutch.  Coll.  154  2  JohTison,  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  viiL  G. 
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desired  only  an  excuse  for  appealing  to  England.  The  chap 
document  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  insult.^  -^v-^- 
It  introduced  every  topic  that  had  been  made  the 
theme  of  party  discussion,  and  asserted  (what  Lord 
Holt  and  Lord  Treby  would  have  confirmed,  but  what 
the  colonists  were  not  willing  to  concede)  that  there 
existed  in  the  country  no  settled  form  of  government 
according  to  the  laws  of  England.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion was  demanded ;  "  if  not,"  add  the  remonstrants, 
"  we  shall  be  necessitated  to  apply  our  humble  desires 
to  ixith  houses  of  pariiament;"  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  they  would  obtain  a  favorable  hearing 
before  the  body  whose  authority  they  labored  to 
enlarge. 

For  Gorton  had  carried  his  complaints  to  the  mother  164< 
country,  and,  though  unaided  by  personal  influence  or 
by  powerful  friends,  had  succeeded  in  all  his  wishes.  At 
this  very  juncture,  an  order  respecting  his  claims  arrived 
in  Boston,  and  was  couched  in  terms  which  involved 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  reverse  the 
decisions  and  control  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
The  danger  was  imminent.  It  struck  at  the  very  life 
and  foundation  of  the  rising  commonwealth-  Had  the 
Long  Parliament  succeeded  in  revoking  the  patent  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Stuarts,  on  their  restoration,  would 
have  found  not  one  chartered  government  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  tenor  of  American  history  would  have 
been  changed.  The  people  rallied  with  great  unanim- 
ity in  support  of  their  magistrates.  A  law  had  been 
drawn  up,  and  was  ready  to  pass,  conferring  on  all 
residents  equal  power  in  town  affairs,  and  enlarging 
the  constituency  of  the  state.  It  was  deemed  safe  to 
defer  the  important  enactment  till  the  present  contro- 

I  Compare  Hutch.  CoU.  180,  212,  313. 
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CHAP,  versy  should  be  settled  ;  the  order  agai-nst  Anabaptists 
— ^  was  likewise  left  unrepealed  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
1646  strong  opposition  from  the  friends  of  toleration  in 
Boston,  it  was  resolved  to  convene  a  synod  to  give 
counsel  on  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity. 
Nov  At  length  the  general  court  assembled  for  the  discus- 
^  sion  of  the  usurpations  of  parliament,  and  the  dangers 
irom  domestic  treachery.  The  elders  did  not  fall  to 
attend  in  the  gloomy  season.  One  faithless  deputy 
was  desired  to  withdraw ;  and  then,  with  closed  doors 
(that  the  consultation  might  remain  in  the  breast  of 
the  court),  the  nature  of  the  relation  with  England 
was  made  the  subject  of  debate.  After  much  delib- 
eration, it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts  owed  to 
England  the  same  allegiance  as  the  free  Hanse  Towns 
had  rendered  to  the  empire  ;  as  Normandy,  when  its 
dukes  were  kings  of  England,  had  paid  to  the  mon- 
archs  of  France.  It  was  also  resolved  not  to  accept 
a  new  charter  from  the  parliament,  for  that  would 
imply  a  surrender  of  the  old.  Besides,  parliament 
granted  none,  but  by  way  of  ordinance,  which  the  king 
might  one  day  refuse  to  confirm,  and  always  made  for 
itself  an  express  reservation  of  "  a  supreme  power  in 
all  things."  The  elders,  after  a  day's  consultation, 
confirmed  the  decisions.  "  If  parliament  should  be 
less  inclinable  to  us,  we  must  wait  upon  Providence 
for  the  preservation  of  our  just  liberties." 

The  colony  then  proceeded  to  exercise  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  claimed.  The  general  court  replied 
to  the  petition  in  a  state-paper,  written  with  great 
moderation  ;  and  the  disturbers  of  the  public  security 
were  summoned  into  its  presence.  Robert  Childe 
and  h.s  companions  appealed  to  the  commissioners  in 
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England.    The  appeal  was  not  admitted.     "  The  char-  chai- 
tor,"  he  urged,  "  does  but  create  a  corporation  within  — ^ 
th6  realm,  subject  to  English  laws." — "  Piantauons,"  i*'*'' 
replied  the  court,  "  are  above  the  rank  of  an  ordinary 
corporation ;    they   have    been    esteemed   other   than 
towns,  yea,  than  many  cities.     Colonies  are  the  foun- 
dations of  great  commonwealths.     It  is  the  fruit  of 
pride  and  foiiy  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things." 

To  the  parliament  of  England  the  legislature  remon- 
strated with  the  noblest  frankness  against  any  asser- 
tion of  the  paramount  authority  of  that  l>ody. 

"  An  order  from  England,"  say  they,  "  is  prejudicial  Deo. 
to  our  chartered  liberties,  and  to  our  well-being  in  tliis 
remote  part  of  the  world.  Times  may  be  changed ; 
for  all  things  iiere  below  are  subject  to  vanity,  and 
other  princes  or  parliaments  may  arise.  Let  not  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  cause  to  lament  and  say, 
England  sent  our  fathers  forth  with  happy  liberties, 
which  they  enjoyed  many  years,  notwithstanding  all 
the  enmity  and  opposition  of  the  prelacy,  and  other  po- 
tent adversaries,  and  yet  these  liberties  were  lost  in  the 
season  when  England  itself  recovered  its  own.  We 
rode  out  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  shall  we  perish  in 
port .''  We  have  not  admitted  appeals  to  your  authori- 
ty, being  assured  thej  cannot  stand  with  the  liberty 
and  power  granted  us  by  our  charter,  and  would  be 
destructive  to  all  government.  These  considerations 
are  not  new  to  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  the 
records  whereof  bear  witness  of  the  wisdom  and  faith- 
fulness of  our  ancestors  in  that  great  council,  who,  in 
tiiose  times  of  darkness,  when  they  acknowledged  a 
supremacy  in  the  Roman  bisliops,  in  all  causes  ecclesi- 
astical, yet  would  not  allow  appeals  to  Rome. 

"The  wisdom  and  experience  of  that  great  council, 
voi- 1.  56 
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CHAP,  the  English  parliament,  are  more  able  to  prescribe 
— — ^  rules  of  government  and  judge  causes,  than  such  poor 
'646  rustics  as  a  wilderness  can  breed  up;  yet  the  vast 
distance 'between  England  and  these  parts  abates  the 
virtue  of  the  strongest  influences.  Your  councils  and 
judgments,  can  neither  be  so  well  grounded,  nor  so 
seasonably  applied,  as  might  either  be  useful  to  us,  or 
safe  for  yourselves,  in  your  discharge,  in  the  great  day 
of  account.  If  any  miscarriage  shall  befall  us,  when 
we  have  the  government  in  our  own  hands,  the  state 
of  England  shall  not  answer  for  it. 

"  Continue  your  favorable  aspect  to  these  infant  plan- 
tations, that  we  may  still  rejoice  and  bless  our  God 
under  your  shadow,  and  be  there  still  nourished  with 
the  warmth  and  dews  of  heaven.  Confirm  our  liber- 
ties ;  discountenance  our  enemies,  the  disturbers  of  our 
peace  under  pretence  of  our  injustice.  A  gracious  tes- 
timony of  your  wonted  favor  will  oblige  us  and  our 
posterity." 

In  the  same  spirit,  Edward  Wlnslow,  the  agent  for 
Massachusetts  in  England,  publicly  denied  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliament  extended  to  America.  "  If 
the  parliament  of  England  should  impose  laws  upon 
us,  having  no  burgesses  in  the  house  of  commons,  nor 
capable  of  a  summons  by  reason  of  the  vast  distance, 
we  should  lose  the  liberties  and  freedom  of  English 
indeed." '  Massachusetts  was  not  without  steadfast 
friends  in  the  legislature  of  England  ;  yet  it  marks  an 
honest  love  of  liberty  and  of  justice  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament, that  the  doctrines  of  colonial  equality  should 
have  been  received  with  favor.  "  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
though  he  might  have  taken  occasion  against  the  colony 

1  Winslow'a  New  England's  Salamander,  84. 
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for  some  dishonor  which  he  apprehended  to  have  been  chap 
unjustly  put  upon  him  there,  yet  showed  himself  a  true  -— ^ 
friend  to  New  England,  and  a  man  of  a  nohle  and  '617 
generous  mind.'"     After  amjde  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee of  parliament  magnanimously  replied,  "  We  en- 
courage no  appeals  from  your  justice.     We  leave  you 
with  all  tlie  freedom  and  latitude,  that  may,  in  any 
respect,  be  duly  claimed  by  you."^ 

Such  were  tlie  arts  by  which  Massachusetts  pre- 
served its  liberties.  The  people  sustained  their  magis- 
trates with  great  unanimity ;  hardly  five-and-twenty 
persons  could  be  found  in  the  whole  jurisdiction  to  join 
in  a  complaint  against  the  strictness  of  the  government; 
and  when  the  discontented  introduced  the  dispute  into 
the  elections,  their  candidates  were  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.^ 

The  harmony  of  the  people  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  courage  of  the  elders,  who  gave  fervor  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  patriotism.  "  It  had  been  as  unnatural 
for  a  right  New  England  man  to  live  without  an  able 
ministiy,  as  for  a  smith  to  work  his  iron  without  a 
fire."  The  union  between  the  elders  and  the  state 
could  not,  therefore,  but  become  more  intimate  than 
ever ;  and  religion  was  venerated  and  cherished  as  the 
security  against  political  subserviency.  When  the 
synod  met  by  adjournment,  it  was  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  Puritan  colonies,  that  a  system  of 
church  government  was  established  for  the  congrega- 

i  Winihrop,  iL248  and  317.  N,  E.'s  Jonas  cdst  up  at  London,  in 
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rjiAv.  tinns.^  The  platform  retained  authority  for  more  than 
-^^  a  century,  and  has  not  yet  lost  its  influence.  It  efiec- 
tually  excluded  the  Presbyterian  modes  of  discipline 
from  New  England. 
IG50  The  jealousy  of  independence  was  preserved  in  its 
1 055.  wakefulness.  The  Long  Parliament  asserted  its 
power  over  the  royalist  colonies  in  general  terms, 
which  seemed  alike  to  threaten  the  plantations  of  the 
north  ;  and  now  that  royalty  was  abolished,  it  invited 
Massachusetts  to  receive  a  new  patent,  and  to  hold 
courts  and  issue  warrants  in  its  name.  But  the  colo- 
nial commonwealth  was  too  wary  to  hazard  its  rights 
by  merging  them  in  the  acts  of  a  government  of  which 
the  decline  seemed  approaching.  It  has  been  usual  to 
say,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  foiled  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  a  public  state-paper,  they  refused  to 
submit  to  its  requisitions,  and  yet  never  carried  their 
remonstrance  beyond  the  point  which  their  charter 
appeared  to  them  to  warrant." 
11)51.  After  the  successes  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  he 
voluntarily  expressed  his  interest  in  New  England,  by 
oifering  its  inhabitants  estates  and  a  settlement  in  the 
beautiful  ■  island  which  his  arms  had  subdued.  His 
offers  were  declined ;  for  the  emigrants  already  loved 
their  land  of  refuge,  where  their  own  courage  and  toils 
had  established  "  the  liberties  of  the  gospel  in  its 
purity."  Our  government,  they  said  among  themselves, 
"is  the  happiest  and  wisest  this  day  in  the  world." 
iGni.  Tiie  war  between  England  and  Holland  hardlj 
*"  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  The  western 
settlements,  which  would  have  suflered  extreme  misery 
from  a  combined  attack  of  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch, 

1  Result  of  a  Synod,  &c.    See    ton  MatherisdilTuBeon  the  eubjecl 
also  Winthrop  and  Hubbard.     Cot-        ^  Uutchmson,  i.  App.  viiL 
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were  earnest  for  attempting  to  reduce  New  Amster-  chap. 
dam,  and  thus  to  oarry  tte  boundary  of  New  England  — r^^ 
to  the  Delaware,  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
at  Boston,  three  of  the  four  United  Colonies  declared 
for  war ;  yet  the  dissentient  Massachusetts  interposed 
delay ;  cited  the  opinions  of  its  elders  that  "  it  was 
most  agreeable  to  the  gospel  of  peace  and  safest  for 
the  colonies  to  forbear  the  use  of  the  sword ; "  and  at 
last  refused  to  be  governed  by  the  decision.  The 
refusal  was  a  plain  breach  of  covenant,  and  led  to 
earnest  remonstrance  and  altercations.  The  nature 
of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy became  the  subject  of  animated  discussion;  and 
the  union  would  have  come  to  an  end,  had  not  Massar 
chusetts  receded,  though  tardily,  from  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  articles ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  occasion 
for  war  with  Manhattan  had  passed  away. 

The  European  republics  had  composed  their  strife,  ^664. 
before  the  English  fleet,  which  was  sent  against  New 
Netherland,  reached  America.  There  was  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France  ;  yet  the  English  forces, 
turning  to  the  north,  made  the  easy  conquest  of 
Acadia,  an  acquisition  which  no  remonstrance  or 
complaints  could  induce  the  protector  to  restore. 

Of  New  England,  the  inhabitants  ever  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  CromweU.  They  were  satisfied 
that  his  battles  were  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  and 
"  the  spirits  of  the  brethren  were  carried  forth  in 
faithful  and  affectionate  prayers  in  his  behalf." 
Cromwell,  in  return,  confessed  to  them  that  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  where  "some,  who  were  godly," 
were  fought  into  their  graves,  was,  of  all  the  acta 
of  his  life,  that  on  which  h^  mind  had  the  least 
quiet;    and    he    declared    himself  "truly    ready  to 
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CHAP,  serve  the  brethren  and  the  churches"   in    America. 

■"^  The  declaration  was  sincere.  The  people  of  New 
England  were  ever  sure  that  Cromwell  would  listen  to 
their  requests,  and  would  take  an  interest  in  all  the 
little  details  of  their  condition.  He  left  them  inde- 
pendence, and  favored  their  trade.      When  his  arms 

"iSS  had  made  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  he  offered  them 
the  island,  with  the  promise  of  all  the  wealth  which  the 
tropical  clime  pours  prodigally  into  the  lap  of  industry  ; 
and  though  they  frequently  thwarted  his  views,  they 
never  forfeited  his  regard.  English  history  must  judge 
of  Cromwell  by  his  influence  on  the  institutions  of 
England ;  the  American  colonies  remember  the  years 
of  his  power  as  the  period  when  British  sovereignty 
was  for  them  free  from  rapacity,  intolerance,  and  op- 
pression. He  may  be  called  the  benefactor  of  the 
English  in  America;  for  he  left  them  to  enjoy  un- 
shackled the  liberal  benevolence  of  Providence,  the 
freedom  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  religion,  and  ol 
government.^ 

Yet  the  Puritans  of  New  England  perceived  that 
llieir  security  rested  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
protector,  and  that  other  revolutions  were  ripening; 
they,  therefore,  never  allowed  their  vigilance  to  be 
lulled.  The  influence  of  the  elders  was  confirmed; 
the  civil  and  the  religious  institutions  had  become  inti- 
mately connected.  While  the  spirit  of  independence 
was  thus  assured,  the  evils  ensued  that  are  in  some 
measure  inseparable  from  a  religious  establishment, 
a  distinct  interest  grew  up  under  the  system  ;  tlie 
severity  of  the  laws  was  sharpened  against  infideliry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sectarianism  on  the  other  ;  nor 

'  Hutchinson's  Coll.  933  and  ff.  Slate  Papers,  Case  i.  Pile  vii.  No 
Hutch.  Hist.  Ap.->.  Na  a.  x.     Mass.    51 ;  FUe  x.  Na  77. 
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can  it  be  denied,  nor  should  it  be  concealed,  that  the  chap, 
elders,  especially  Wilson  and  Norton,  instigated  and  — ^ 
sustained  the  government  in  its  worst  cruelties. 

Where  the  mind  is  left  free,  religion  can  never  havo 
dangerous  enemies,  for  no  class  has  then  a  motive  to 
attempt  its  subversion;  while  the  interests  of  society 
demand  a  foundation  for  the  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence.  Atheism  is  a  folly  of  the  metaphysician, 
not  the  folly  of  human  nature.  Of  savage  life,  Roger 
Williams  declared,  that  he  had  never  found  one  native 
American  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  God ;  in 
civilized  life,  when  it  was  said  of  the  court  of  Frederic, 
that  the  place  of  king's  atheist  was  vacant,  the  gibe 
was  felt  as  the  most  biting  sarcasm.  Infidelity  gains 
the  victory,  when  it  wrestles  with  hypocrisy  or  with 
superstition,  but  never  when  its  antagonist  is  reason. 
Men  revolt  against  the  oppressions  of  superstition,  the 
exactions  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  but  never  against 
religion  itself.  When  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties,  requires  universal  con- 
formity, the  diversity  of  human  opinion  necessarily 
involves  the  consequence,  that  some  consciences  are 
oppressed  and  wronged.  In  such  cases,  if  the  wrong 
is  excessive,  intellectual  servitude  is  followed  by  conse- 
quences analogous  to  those  which  ensue  on  the  civil 
slavery  of  the  people  ;  the  mind,  as  it  bursts  its  fetters, 
is  clouded  by  a  sense  of  injury ;  the  judgment  is  con- 
fused ;  and  in  the  zeal  to  resist  a  tyranny,  passion 
attempts  to  sweep  away  every  form  of  religion.  Bigot- 
ry commits  the  correlative  error,  when  it  endeavors  to 
control  opinion  by  positive  statutes,  to  substitute  the 
terrors  of  law  for  convincing  argument.  It  is  a  crime 
to  resist  truth  under  pretence  of  resisting  injurious 
power ;  it  is  equally  a  crime  to  enslave  the  human 
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CHAP,  underetanding,  under  pretence  of  protecting  religion 
--■-^  The  reckless  mind,  rashly  hurrying  to  the  warfare 
against  superstition,  has  often,  though  by  mistake, 
attacked  intelligence  itself;  but  religion,  of  itself 
alone,  never  had  an  enemy ;  except  indeed  as  there 
have  been  theorists,  whose  harmless  ingenuity  has 
denied  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween justice  and  its  opposite.  Positive  enactments 
against  irreligion,  like  positive  enactments  against 
fanaticism,  provoke  the  evil  which  they  were  designed 
to  prevent.  Danger  is  inviting.  If  left  to  himself,  he 
that  vilifies  the  foundations  of  morals  and  happiness, 
does  but  publish  his  own  unworthiness.  A  public 
prosecution  is  a  mantle  to  cover  his  shame  ;  for  to 
suffer  for  opinion's  sake  is  courageous  ;  and  courage  is 
always  an  honorable  quality. 

The  conscientious  austerity  of  the  colonists,  invigor- 
ated by  the  love  of  power,  led  to  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion, which,  if  it  was  followed  by  the  melancholy  result 
of  bloodshed,  was  also  followed,  among  the  freemen  of 
the  New  World,  by  emancipation  from  bigotry,  achieved 
without  any  of  the  excesses  of  intolerant  infidelity. 
The  inefficiency  of  fanatic  laws  was  made  plain  by  the 
fearless  resistance  of  a  still  more  stubborn  fanaticism. 

Saltonstall  wrote  from  Europe,  that,  but  for  their 
severities,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been 
"the  eyes  of  God's  people  in  England."  The  con- 
1651.  sistent  Sir  Henry  Vane  had  urged,  that  "  the  oppugn- 
ers  of  the  Congregational  way  should  not,  from  its  own 
principles  and  practice,  be  taught  to  root  it  out."  "  It 
were  better,"  he  added,  "  not  to  censure  any  persons 
for  matters  of  a  religious  concernment." '     The  elder 

t  iii.  MaBB  Hist.  Coll.  i.  37 
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Winthrop  had,  I  believe,  relented  before  his  death,  and  chap 
professed  himself  wearj  of  banishing  heretics;  the  soul  -^ — - 
ai  the  younger  Winthrop  was  incapable  of  harboring  a  losi 
thought  of  intolerant  cruelty; '  but  the  rugged  Dudley 
was  not  mellowed  by  old  age.  "  God  forbid,"  sitid  ho, 
"  our  love  for  the  tiuth  should  be  grown  so  cold,  that 
we  should  tolerate  errors. — I  die  no  libertine." — "Bet- 
ter tolerate  hypocrites  and  tares  than  thorns  and  briers," 
affirmed  Cotton.  "  Polypiety,"  echoed  Ward,  "  is  the 
gi'ealest  impiety  in  the  world.  To  say  that  men  ought 
to  have  liberty  of  conscience  ia  impious  ignorance." — 
"Religion,"  said  the  melancholic  Norton,  "admits  of  no 
eccentric  motions."  But  the  people  did  not  entirely 
respond  to  these  extravagant  views,  into  which  the 
bigotry  of  personal  interest  had  betrayed  the  elders, 
and  the  love  of  unity,  so  favorable  to  independence, 
had  betrayed  the  leading  men.  The  public  mind  was 
awakened  to  inquiry ;  the  topic  of  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  religious  affairs,  was  become  the 
theme  of  perpetual  discussion ;  and  it  needed  all  the 
force  of  established  authority  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
persecution.  Massachusetts  was  already  in  the  state 
of  transition,  and  it  was  just  before  expiring,  that 
bigotry,  with  convulsive  energy,  exhibited  its  worst 
aspect ;  just  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  most  tumul' 
tuous  when  the  wind  is  subsiding,  and  the  tempest  is 
yielding  to  a  calm. 

Anabaptism  was  to  the  establishment  a  dangerous 
rival.  When  Clarke,  the  pure  and  tolerant  Baptist  of 
Uliode  Island,  one  of  the  happy  few  who  succeed  in 
acquiring  an  estate  of  beneficence,  and  connecting  the 
glory  of  their  name  with  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 

1  Bishop's  N.  B.  Judged. 
VOL.  I.  57 
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CHAP  a  commonwealth,  began  to  preach  to  a  small  audience 

■^v-"  in  Lynn,  he  was  seized  by  the  civil  officers.     Being 

'mv    *^<""P''""^*i  ^o  attend  with  the  congregation,  he  ex- 

aa     pressed  his  aversion  by  a  harmless  indecorum,  which 

would  yet  have  been  without  excuse,  had  his  presence 

been  voluntary.     He  and  his  companions  were  tried, 

and   condemned    to    pay  a  line  of  twenty  or  thirty 

pounds ;  and  Holmes,  who  refused  to  pay  his  fine,  was 

whipped  unmercifully. 

Since  a  particular  form  of  worship  had  become  a 
part  of  the  civil  establishment,  irreligion  was  now  to 
be  punished  as  a  civil  offence.  The  state  was  a  model 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  ;  treason  against  the  civil 
government  was  treason  against  Christ ;  and  recipro- 
cally, as  the  gospel  had  the  right  paramount,  blas- 
phemy, or  what  a  jury  should  call  blasphemy,  was  the 
highest  offence  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  To  deny 
any  hook  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  to  be  the  written 
and  infallible  word  of  God,  was  punishable  by  fine 
or  by  stripes,  and,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  by  exile  or 
death.  Absence  from  "  the  ministry  of  the  word " 
was  punished  by  a  fine. 
1653.  By  degrees  the  spirit  of  the  estabhshment  began  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  principles  of  Independency. 
The  liberty  of  prophesying  was  refused,  except  the 
approbation  of  four  elders,  or  of  a  county  court,  had 
been  obtained.  Remonstrance '  was  useless.  The 
union  of  church  and  state  was  fast  corrupting  both  ;  it 
mingled  base  ambition  with  the  former  ;  it  gave  a  false 
direction  to  the  legislation  of  the  latter.  And  at  lasl 
1G58  the  general  court  claimed  for  itself,  for  the  council,  and 
for  any  two  orgaaic  churches,  the  right  of  silencing 

'  Felt's  Salem,  188  and  53a     iii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  i.  40. 
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any  person  who  was  not  as  yet  ordained.  Thus  chap 
rapidly  did  human  nature  display  its  power  !  The  — ^ 
creation  of  a  national,  uncompromising  church,  led  the 
Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  passions  which  had  disgraced  their  English 
persecutors  ;  and  Laud  was  justified  by  the  men  whom 
he  had  wronged. 

But  if  the  Baptists  were  feared,  as  professing  doc 
nines  tending  to  disorganize  society,  how  much  more 
reason  was  there  to  dread  such  emissaries  of  the 
Quakers  as  appeared  in  Massachusetts  !  The  first  and 
most  noisy  advocates  of  any  popular  sect  are  apt  to 
be  men  of  little  consideration.  They  who  have  the 
least  to  risk  are  most  clamorous  for  novelties ;  and  the 
early  advocates  of  the  Quakers  in  New  England  dis- 
played little  of  the  mild  philosophy,  the  statesman-like 
benevolence,  of  Penn  and  his  disciples ;  though  they 
possessed  the  virtue  of  passive  resistance  in  perfection. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  appeared  like  a  motley  tribe 
of  persons,  half  fanatic,  half  insane  ;  without  consid- 
eration, and  without  definite  purposes.  Persecution 
called  them  forth  to  show  what  intensity  of  will  can 
dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  They  were 
like  those  weeds  which  are  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and 
which  only  when  trampled  give  out  precious  per- 
fumes. 

The  rise  of  "  the  people  called  Quakers,"  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  Protestant  revo- 
lulion.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  moral  warfare 
against  corruption ;  the  aspiration  of  the  human  mind 
after  a  perfect  emancipation  from  the  long  reign  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.  It  grew  up  with  men  who 
were  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion,   the    tardy  advances  of  intellectual   liberty.     A 
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CHAP,  better  opportunity  will  offer  for  explaining  its  influence 
on    American  institutions.     It  was  in  the  month  of 

1656.  July,  1656,  that  two  of  its  members,  Mary  Fisher  and 
Ann  Austin,  arrived  in  the  road  before  Boston.'  There 
was  as  yet  no  statute  respecting  Qualiers ;  but,  on  the 
general  law  against  heresy,  their  trunks  were  searched, 
and  their  books  burnt  by  the  hangman ;  "  thougii  no 
token  could  be  found  on  them  but  of  innocence,"^ 
their  persons  were  examined  in  search  of  signs  of 
witchcraft;  and,  after  five  weeks'  close  imprisonment, 
they  were  thrust  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Eight  others 
were,  during  the  year,  sent  back  to  England.  The 
rebuke  enlarged  the  ambition  of  Mary  Fisher ;  she 
repaired  alone  to  Adrianople,  and  delivered  a  message 
to  the  Grand  Sultan.  The  Turks  thought  her  crazed, 
and  she  passed  through  their  army  "  without  hurt  or 
scoff." 

1657.  Yet  the  next  year,  although  a  special  law  now  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  Quakers,  Mary  Dyer,  an 
Antinomian  exile,  and  Ann  Burden,  came  into  the 
colony;  the  former  was  claimed  by  her  husband,  and 
taken  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  latter  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land. A  woman  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
London,  to  warn  the  magistrates  against  persecution, 
was  whipped  with  twenty  stripes.  Some,  who  hgd 
been  banished,  came  a  second  time  ;  they  were  im- 
prisoned, whipped,  and  once  more  sent  away,  under 
penalty  of  further  punishment,  if  they  returned  again. 
A  fine  was  imposed  on  such  as  should  entertain  rniy 


1  T  compose  the   narmtive  from  aonlogiesof thecolraiistB.especiailp 

comparinc  the  Quaker  accounts,  by  Norton's  book.  The  Heart  of  N.  h. 

Gould,  an3  Bewell,  anil  Besse,  full  of  Rent,  still  exist,  and  are  before  me. 

documents,  with  those  of  the  colo-  Compare  the  life  of  Mary  Dyer,  in 

nial  historians.     There  is  no  essen.  C.  Sedgwick's  Tales  and  Sketches, 

tial  ditterence.     fclvery  leading  work  ^  SeweU,  L  2!)4.     Besse,  ii.  ]'J8 

has  something  on  the  subject — The  — 907. 
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"  of  the  accursed  sect ;  "  and  a  Quaker,  after  the  first  chap. 
conviction,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  after  tlie  second  an — ^~• 
other,  after  the  third  to  have  the  tongue  bored  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  It  was  but  for  a  very  short  time,  that 
the  menace  of  these  enormities  found  place  in  the 
slatute-book.  The  colony  was  so  ashamed  of  the 
order  for  mutilation,  that  it  was  soon  repealed,  and 
was  never  printed.  But  tliis  legislation  was  fruitful  of 
results.  Quakers  swarmed  where  they  were  feared. 
They  came  expressly  because  they  were  not  welcome , 
and  threats  were  construed  as  invitations.  A  penalty  16 
of  ten  shillings  was  now  imposed  on  every  person  for 
being  present  at  a  Quaker  meeting,  and  of  five  pounds 
for  speaking  at  such  meeting.  In  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  pride  of  consistency  involved  the  magistrates 
in  acts  of  extreme  cruelty. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  at  length  resolved  1658 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  for  the  united 
colonies ;  from  which  the  younger  Winlhrop  alone  had 
dissented.'  Willing  that  the  Quakers  should  live  in 
peace  in  any  other  part  of  the  wide  world,  yet  desiring 
to  deter  them  effectually  from  coming  within  its  juris- 
diction, the  general  court,  after  much  resistance,  and 
by  a  majorit}'  of  but  a  single  vote,  banished  them  on 
pain  of  death.  The  object  of  severity  was  not  to 
persecute,  but  to  exclude  them.  "  For  the  security  of 
the  flock,"  said  Norton,  "we  pen  up  tlie  wolf;  but  a 
door  is  purposely  left  open  whereby  he  may  depart  at 
his  pleasure."  Vain  legislation!  and  frivolous  apology! 
The  soul,  by  its  freedom  and  immortality,  preserves 
its  convictions  or  its  frenzies  even  amidst  the  threat  of 
death. 
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It  has  been  attempted  to  excuse  the  atrocity  of  the 
-  law,  because  the  Quakers  avowed  principles  that 
^  seemed  subversive  of  social  order.  Any  government 
might,  on  the  same  grounds,  find  in  its  unreasonable 
fears  an  excuse  for  its  cruelties.  The  argument  jus- 
tifies tlie  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  of  the 
Huguenots  from  France ;  and  it  forms  a  compleie 
apology  for  Laud,  who  was  honest  in  his  bigotry, 
persecuting  the  Puritans  with  the  same  good  faith 
with  which  he  recorded  his  dreams.  The  fears  of  one 
class  of  men  are  not  the  measure  of  the  rights  of 
another. 

It  is  said,  the  Quakers  themselves  rushed  on  the 
sword,  and  so  were  suicides.  If  it  were  so,  the  men 
who  held  the  sword  were  accessories  to  tlie  crime. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Quakers  were  extrava- 
gant and  foolish  ;  they  cried  out  from  the  windows  at 
the  magistrates  and  ministers  that  passed  by,  and 
mocked  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. They  riotously  interrupted  public  worship  ;  and 
women,  forgetting  the  decorum  of  their  sex,  and 
claiming  a  divine  origin  for  their  absurd  caprices, 
smeared  their  faces,  and  even  went  naked  through  the 
streets.  Indecency,  however,  is  best  punished  by 
sliglit  chastisements.  The  house  of  Folly  has  per- 
petual succession  ;  yet  numerous  as  is  the  progeny, 
each  individual  of  the  family  is  very  short-lived,  and 
dies  the  sooner  where  its  extravagance  is  excessive. 
A  fault  against  manners  may  not  be  punished  by  a 
crime  against  nature. 

The  act  itself  admits  of  no  defence  ;  the  actors  can 
plead  no  other  justification  than  delusion.  Prohibiting 
the  arrival  of  Quakers  was  not  persecution  ;  and  ban- 
ishment is  a  term  hardly  to  be  used  of  one  who  has 
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not  ac^juired  a  home.  When  a  pauper  is  sent  to  his  chap 
natire  town,  he  is  not  called  an  exile.  A  ship  from  -^ — 
abroad,  which  should  enter  the  harbor  of  Marseilles 
against  the  order  of  the  health-officer,  would  be  sunk 
bj  tlio  guns  of  the  fort.  The  government  of  Massa- 
chnsetts  applied  similar  quarantine  rules  to  the  morals 
of  the  colony,  and  would  as  little  tolerate  what  seemed 
a  ruinous  heresy,  as  the  French  would  tolerate  the 
plague :  I  do  not  plead  the  analogy ;  the  cases  are  as 
widely  different  as  this  world  and  the  next ;  I  desire 
only  to  relate  facts  with  precision.  The  ship  sus- 
pected of  infection  might  sail  for  another  port ;  and 
the  Quaker,  if  he  came  once,  was  sent  away ;  if  he 
came  again,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  then  might 
still  quit  the  jurisdiction  on  a  promise  of  returning  no 
more.  Servetus  did  hut  desire  leave  to  continue  his 
iourney.  The  inquisition  hearkened  to  secret  whis- 
pers for  grounds  of  accusation ;  the  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts  left  all  in  peace  but  the  noisy  brawlers, 
and  left  to  them  the  opportunity  of  escape.  For  four 
centuries,  Europe  had  maintained  that  heresy  should 
be  punished  by  death.  In  Spain,  more  persons  have 
been  burned  for  their  opinions,  than  Massachusetts 
then  contained  inhabitants.  Under  Charles  V.,  in  the 
Netherlands  alone,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnnd,  for  religious 
opinion,  was  fifty  thousand,  says  father  Paul ;  the 
whole  carnage,  says  Grotius,  included  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand ;  and  scepticism  has  not  re- 
duced the  tale  below  twenty  thousand.  The  four  of 
whose  death  New  England  was  guilty,  fell  victims 

'  Sarpi,  Istoria  del  Concil.  Trill,    vivi,  ed  abbruciati  aggiugnesse  n 
L.  V,    Opere,  v.  tL  p.  33.    E  con    cinduantoinila.    Anndes.  o.  13,  ed, 
tutto,  che  il  numero  ne'  Pnesi  Bas- 
si  tia  impiccati,  decapitati,  eepolti 
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CHAP.  ratJier  to  the  contest  of  will,  than  to  the  opinion  that 

•"v^  Quakerism  was  a  capital  crime. 

^s  ^  Of  four  persons,  ordered  to  depart  the  jurisdiction 
on  pain  of  death,  Maiy  Dyav,  a  firm  disciple  of  Ann 
Hutchinson,  whose  exile  she  had  shared,  and  Nicholas 
Davis,  obeyed.  Marmaduke  Stephenson  and  William 
Robinson  had  come  on  purpose  to  offer  their  lives ; 
instead  of  departing,  they  went  from  place  to  place 
"  to  build  up  their  friends  in  the  faith,"  In  October, 
Mary  Dyar  returned.  Thus  there  were  three  persons 
arraigned  on  the  sanguinary  law.  Robinson  pleaded 
in  his  defence  the  special  message  and  command  of 
God.  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  calls  me  to  testify 
against  wicked  and  unjust  men."  Stephenson  refused 
to  speak  till  sentence  had  been  pronounced ;  and  then 
he  imprecated  a  curse  on  his  judges.  Mary  Dyar 
exclaimed,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  and 
returned  to  the  prison  "  full  of  joy."  From  the  jail 
she  wrote  a  remonstrance.  "  Were  ever  such  laws 
heard  of  among  a  people  that  profess  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh  ?  Have  you  no  other  weapons  but  such  laws 
to  fight  against  spiritual  wickedness  withal,  as  you  call 
it .''     Woe  is  me  for  you.     Ye  are  disobedient  and  de- 

Oct  ceived.  Let  my  request  be  as  Esther's  to  Ahasuerus. 
You  will  not  repent  that  you  were  kept  from  shedding 
blood,  though  it  was  by  a  woman."  The  three  were 
led  forth  to  execution.  "  I  die  for  Christ,"  said  Rob- 
inson :  "  We  suffer  not  as  evil-doers,  but  for  conscience' 
sake,"  were  the  last  words  of  his  companion.  Mary 
Dyar  was  reprieved ;  yet  not  till  the  rope  had  been 
fastened  round  her  neck,  and  she  had  prepared  herself 
for  death.  Transported  with  enthusiasm,  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  Let  me  suffer  as  my  brethren,  unless  you  will 
annul  your  wicked  law."     She  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
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colony  ;  but,  soon  returning,  she  also  was  hanged  on  chap 
Boston  common,  a  willing  martyr  to  liberty  of  con-  — — 
Bcienoe.     "We  desired  their  lives  absent,  rather  than  1659 
their  deaths  present,"  was  tlie  miserable  apology  for 
these  proceedings. 

Tiiese  cruelties  excited  great  discontent.  Yet  Wil- 
liam Leddra  was  put  upon  trial  for  the  same  causes 
While  the  trial  was  proceeding,  Wenlock  Christlson, 
already  banished  on  pain  of  death,  entered  the  court, 
and  struck  dismay  into  the  judges,  who  found  their 
severities  ineffectual.  Leddra  was  desired  to  accept 
his  life,  on  condition  of  promising  to  come  no  more 
within  the  jurisdiction.     He  refused,  and  was  hanged. 

Christison  met  his  persecutors  with  undaunted 
courage.  By  what  law,  he  demanded,  will  ye  put  me 
to  death  ? — We  have  a  law,  it  was  answered,  and  by 
it  you  are  to  die. — So  said  the  Jews  to  Christ.  But 
who  empowered  you  to  make  that  law  ? — We  have  a 
patent,  and  may  make  our  own  laws. — Can  you  make 
laws  repugnant  to  those  of  England  ? — No. — Then  you 
are  gone  beyond  your  bounds.  Your  heart  is  as  rotten 
towards  the  king  as  towards  God.  I  demand  to  be 
tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  there  is  no  law  there 
to  hang  Quakers. — The  English  banish  Jesuits  on  pain 
of  death;^  and  with  equal  justice  we  may  banish  Qua- 
kers.— The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Wen- 
lock  replied,  "  I  deny  all  guilt ;  my  conscience  is  clear 
before  God."  The  magistrates  were  divided  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence ;  the  vote  was  put  a  second  time, 
nnd  there  appeared  a  majority  for  the  doom  of  death. 
"What  do  you  gain,"  cried   Christison,  "by  taking 

'  Banishment  on  pain  of  death  conditionally  so  banished.  In  Jun- 
naed  to  be  very  common  in  Enslish  uajry,  1652,  John  Lilburne  was  ban- 
legislation.  By  the  act  of  Eliza-  ishetl  on  pain  of  death  by  the  por- 
beth,  35,  c.  i.,  every  dissenter  was  iiame.it. 

VOL.  I.  68 
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CHAP.  Quakers'  lives  ?     For  the  last   man  that  ye   put  to 

— .-^  death,  here  are  five  come  in  his  room.  If  ye  have 
power  to  take  mj  life,  God  can  raise  up  ten  of  his 
servants  in  my  stead." 

The  voice  of  the  people  had  always  heon  averse  to 
bloodshed ;  the  magistrates,  infatuated  for  a  season, 
became  convinced  of  their  error ;  Wenlock,  with 
twenty-seven  of  his  friends,  was  discharged  from 
prison  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  with  the  pledges 
of  peace,  hovered  like  the  dove  at  the  window  of  the 
ark,  waiting  to  be  received  into  its  rightful  refuge. 

The  victims  of  intolerance  met  death  bravely;  they 
would  be  entitled  to  perpetual  honor,  were  it  not  that 
their  own  extravagances  occasioned  the  foul  enact- 
ment, to  repeal  which  they  laid  down  their  lives.  Far 
from  introducing  religious  charity,  their  conduct  irri- 
tated the  government  to  pass  the  laws  of  which  they 
were  the  victims.  But  for  them  the  country  had  been 
guiltless  of  blood ;  and  causes  were  already  in  action 
which   were    fast   substituting    the  firmness   and   the 

1643.  charity  of  intelligence  for  the  severity  of  religious 
bigotry.  It  was  ever  the  custom,  and  it  soon  became 
the  law,  in  Puritan  New  England,  that  "  none  of  the 
brethren  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their  fami- 
lies, as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read 
the  English  tongue."  "  To  the  end  that  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,"  it  wag 

1647  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies,  "  that  every  town- 
ship, after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number 
of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  write  and  read  ;  and  where  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school ;  the  masters  thereof 
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being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  chap. 
fitted  for  the  university.'"  The  press  began  its  work  — •^ 
in  1639.  "  When  New  England  was  poor,  and  they 
were  but  few  in  number,  there  was  a  spirit  to  encour- 
age learning."  Six  years  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  1636 
the  general  court  voted  a  sum,  equal  to  a  year's  rate 
of  the  whole  colony,  towards  the  erection  of  a  college 
In  1638,  John  Harvard,  who  arrived  in  the  Bay  only 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  most  wasting  disease  of  the 
climate,  desiring  to  connect  himself  imperishably  with 
tlie  happiness  of  his  adopted  country,  bequeathed  to  the 
college  one  half  of  his  estate  and  all  his  library.  The 
infant  institution  was  a  favorite ;  Connecticut,  and 
Plymouth,  and  the  towns  in  the  East,"  often  contributed 
little  offerings  to  promote  its  success ;  the  gift  of  the 
rent  of  a  ferry  was  a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  state ;  1645 
and  once,  at  least,  every  family  in  each  of  the  colonies 
gave  to  the  college  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence,  or  a 
peck  of  corn,  or  its  value  in  unadulterated  wampum- 
peag  ;'  while  the  magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were 
profuse  in  their  liberality.  The  college,  in  return, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  early 
character  of  the  country.  In  this,  at  least,  it  can 
never  have  a  rival.  In  these  measures,  especially  in 
the  laws  establishing  common  schools,  lies  the  secret 
of  the  success  and  character  of  New  England,  Every 
child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  world,  was  lifted  from 
the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and,  in  the 
statutes  of  the  land,  received,  as  its  birthright,  a  pledge 
of  the  public  care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind. 

•  Col.  Laws,  74, 186.    So,  too,  in  Conncclicut  MS.  Laws,  and  in  the 
New  Hiven  Code. 
3  Folsom'B  Saco  and  Biddeford,  108. 
3  Pierce's  Harvard  College.    Winthrop,  ii.  214,  216.    Everett's  Vale 
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CHAP       There  are  some  who  love  to  enumerate  the  singii- 

larities  of  the  early  Puritans.     Thay  were  opposed  to 

wigs;  they  could  preach  against  veils  ;  they  denounced 
long  hair ;  they  disliked  the  cross  in  the  banner,  as 
much  as  tlie  people  of  Paris  disliked  the  lilies  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  for  analogous  reasons.  They  would 
not  allow  Christmas  day  to  be  kept  sacred ;  they 
called  neither  months,  nor  days,  nor  seasons,  nor 
churches,  nor  inns,  by  the  names  common  in  England ; 
they  revived  Scripture  names  at  christenings.  The 
grave  Romans  legislated  on  the  costume  of  men,  and 
their  senate  could  even  stoop  to  interfere  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  sex  to  which  civic  honors  are  denied  ; 
the  fathers  of  New  England  prohibited  frivolous  fash- 
ions in  their  own  dress ;  and  their  austerity,  checking 
extravagance  even  in  woman,  frowned  on  her  hoods  of 
silk  and  her  scarfs  of  tiffany,  extended  the  length  of 
her  sleeve  to  the  wrist,  and  limited  its  greatest  width 
to  half  an  ell.  The  Puritans  were  formal  and  precise 
in  their  manners ;  singular  in  the  forms  of  their  legisla- 
tion ;  rigid  in  the  observance  of  their  principles.  Every 
topic  of  the  day  found  a  place  in  their  extemporaneous 
prayers,  and  infused  a  stirring  interest  into  their  long 
and  frequent  sermons.  The  courts  of  Massachusetts 
respected  in  practice  the  code  of  Moses  ;  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island  enacted  for  a  year  or  two  a  Jewish 
masquerade  ;  in  New  Haven,  the  members  of  the  con- 
stituent committee  were  called  the  seven  pillars,  hewn 
out  for  the  house  of  wisdom.  But  these  are  only  the 
outward  forms,  which  gave  to  the  new  sect  its  marked 
exterior.  If  from  the  outside  peculiarities,  which  so 
easily  excite  the  sneer  of  the  superficial  observer,  we 
look  to  the  genius  of  the  sect  itself,  Puritanism  was 
Religion  struggling  for  the  People.     "  Its  absurdities," 
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says  its  enpmy,  "  were  the  shelter  for  the  noble  princi-  chap 
pies  of  liberty."  It  was  its  office  to  engraft  the  new  -^-^ 
institutions  of  popular  energy  upon  the  old  European 
system  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  and  popular  servitude  ; 
the  good  was  permanent ,  the  outward  emblems Vhich 
were  the  signs  of  the  party,  were  of  transient  duration  ; 
like  the  clay  and  ligaments  with  which  the  graft  is 
held  in  its  place,  and  which  are  brushed  away  as  soon 
as  the  scion  is  firmly  united. 

The  principles  of  Puritanism  proclaimed  the  civil 
magistrate  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  religion; 
and  its  haughtiness  in  this  respect  has  been  compared 
to  "  the  infatuated  arrogance "  of  a  Roman  pontiff. 
In  the  firmness  with  which  the  principle  was  asserted, 
the  Puritans  did  not  yield  to  the  Catholics  ;  and,  if  the 
will  of  God  is  the  criterion  of  justice,  both  were,  in  one 
sense,  in  the  right.  The  question  arises.  Who  shall  be 
the  interpreter  of  that  will  ?  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  office  was  claimed  by  the  infallible  pontifl^ 
who,  as  the  self-constituted  guardian  of  the  oppressed, 
insisted  on  the  power  of  dethroning  kings,  repealing 
laws,  and  subverting  dynasties.  The  principle  thus 
asserted,  though  often  productive  of  good,  could  not 
but  become  subservient  to  the  temporal  ambition  of  the 
clergy.  Puritanism  conceded  no  such  power  to  its 
spiritual  guides ;  the  church  existed  independent  of 
its  pastor,  who  owed  his  office  to  its  free  choice  ;  the 
will  of  the  majority  was  its  law  ;  and  each  one  of  the 
brethren  possessed  equal  rights  with  the  elders.  The 
right,  exercised  by  each  congregation,  of  electing  its 
own  ministers,  was  in  itself  a  moral  revolution  ;  reli- 
gion was  now  with  the  people,  not  over  the  people 
Puritanism  exalted  the  laity.  Every  individual  who 
had  experienced  the  raptures  of  devotion,  every  he- 
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CHAP,  liever,  who,  in  his  moments  of  ecstasy,  had  felt  the 
— ^  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God,  was  in  his  own  eyes  a 
consecratrd  person.  For  him  the  wonderful  counsels 
of  the  Almighty  had  chosen  a  Savior ;  for  him  die 
laws  oT  nature  had  been  suspended  and  controlled,  the 
heavens  had  opened,  earth  had  quaked,  the  sim  had 
veiled  his  face,  and  Christ  had  died  and  had  risen 
again ;  for  him  prophets  and  apostles  had  revealed  to 
the  world  the  oracles  and  the  will  of  God.  Viewing 
himself  as  an  object  of  the  divine  favor,  and  in  this 
connection  disclaiming  all  merit,  he  prostrated  himself 
in  the  dust  before  heaven  ;  looking  out  nj^n  mankind, 
how  could  he  but  respect  himself,  whom  God  had 
chosen  and  redeemed  ?  He  cherished  hope  ;  he  pos- 
sessed faith ;  as  he  walked  the  earth,  his  heart  was  in 
the  skies.  Angels  hovered  round  his  path,  charged  to 
minister  to  his  soul ;  spirits  of  darkness  leagued  to- 
gether to  tempt  him  from  his  allegiance.  His  burning 
piety  could  use  no  liturgy ;  his  penitence  could  reveal 
his  transgressions  to  no  confessor.  He  knew  no  supe- 
rior in  sanctity.  He  could  as  little  become  the  slave 
of  a  priestcraft  as  of  a  despot.  He  was  himself  a 
judge  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  elders;  and  if  he  feared 
the  Invisible  powers  of  the  air,  of  darkness,  and  of  hell, 
he  feared  nothing  on  earth.  Puritanism  constituted, 
not  the  Christian  clergy,  but  the  Christian  people,  the 
interpreter  of  the  divine  will.  The  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority was  the  voice  of  God  ;  and  the  issue  of  Puritan- 
ism was  therefore  popular  sovereignty. 

The  effects  of  Puritanism  display  its  true  character 
still  more  distinctly.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  of  all 
kinds  the  worst ;  its  fruits  are  cowardice,  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  poverty :  Puritanism  was  a  life-giving 
spirit ;    activity,    thrift,    intelligence,    followed    in    its 
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train ;  and  as  for  courage,  a  coward  and  a  Puritan  chap 
never   went   together.       "  He    that   prays  best,  and  - — 
preaches    best,    will    fight    best ; "    such     was    the 
judgment    of    Cromwell,    the     greatest    soldier    of 
his  age. 

It  was  in  self  defence  that  Puritanism  In  America 
began  those  transient  persecutions  of  which  the  ex- 
cesses shall  find  in  me  no  apologist ;  and  which  yet 
were  no  more  than  a  train  of  mists,  hovering,  of  an 
autumn  morning,  over  the  channel  of  a  fine  river,  that 
diffused  freshness  and  fertility  wherever  it  wound. 
The  people  did  not  attempt  to  convert  others,  but  to 
protect  themselves ;  they  never  punished  opinion  as 
such ;  they  never  attempted  to  torture  or  terrify  men 
into  orthodoxy.  The  history  of  religious  persecution 
in  New  England  is  simply  this  ; — the  Puritans  estab- 
lished a  government  in  America  such  as  the  laws  of 
natural  justice  warranted,  and  such  as  the  statutes  and 
common  law  of  England  did  not  warrant ;  and  that 
was  done  by  men  who  still  acknowledged  the  duty  of  a 
limited  allegiance  to  the  parent  state.  The  Episcopa- 
lians had  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  party, 
and  waged  against  it  a  war  of  extermination  ;  Puritan- 
ism excluded  them  from  its  asylum.  Roger  Williams, 
the  aposde  of  "  soul-liberty,"  weakened  the  cause  of 
civil  independence  by  impairing  its  unity  ;  and  he  was 
expelled,  even  though  Massachusetts  always  bore  good 
testimony  to  his  spotless  virtues.'  Wheelwright  and 
his  friends,  in  their  zeal  for  strict  Calvinism,  forgot 
their  duty  as  citizens,  and  they  also  were  exiled.  The 
Anabaptist,  who  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  an  ally, 
nas  guarded  as  a  foe.     The  Quakers  denounced  the 

1  Backus,  i.  155      Winthrop,  ii.  I!)3. 
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CHAP,  worship  of  New  England  as  an  abomination,  and  ita 
■— -^  govuriiment  as  treason ;  and  therefore  they  were  ex- 
cluded on  pain  of  death.  The  fanatic  for  Calvinism 
was  a  fanatic  for  liberty ;  and  he  defended  his  creed ; 
for,  in  the  moral  warfare  for  freedom,  his  creed  was  a 
pait  of  his  army,  and  his  most  faithful  ally  in  fJ\e 
battle. 

For  "  New  England  was  a  religious  plantation,  not 
a  plantation  for  trade.  The  profession  of  tlie  purity  of 
doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  was  written  on  her 
forehead."  "  We  all,"  says  the  confederacy  in  the 
oldest  of  American  written  constitutions,  "  came  nito 
tliese  parts  of  America  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  gos- 
pel in  purity  and  peace."  "  He  that  made  religion  as 
twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  had  not  the  spirit  oi 
a  true  New  England  man."  Religion  was  the  object 
of  the  emigrants  ;  it  was  also  their  consolation.  With 
this  the  wounds  of  the  outcast  were  healed,  and  the 
tears  of  exile  sweetened.'  "  New  England  was  the 
colony  of  conscience."  ^ 

Of  all  contemporary  sects,  the  Puritans  were  the 
most  free  from  credulity,  and,  In  their  zeal  for  reform, 
pushed  their  regulations  to  what  some  would  consider 
a  skeptical  extreme.  So  many  superstitions  had  been 
bundled  up  with  every  venerable  institution  of  Europe, 
that  ages  have  not  yet  dislodged  them  all.  The  Puri- 
tans at  once  emancipated  themselves  from  a  crowd  of 
observances.  They  established  a  worship  purely  spir- 
itual. To  them  the  elements  remained  but  wine  and 
bread;  they  invoked  no  saints;  they  raised  no  allar ; 
they  adored  no  crucifix  ;    they  kissed  no  book  ;    they 

'  Norton's  Heart,  &o.  58.    Norton's  choice  sennona,  15.    Higginsoii's 
Cauae  of  God,  11.     Articles  of  Confederacy. 
S  John  Q.  Adams. 
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asked  no  absolution  ;  they  paid  no  titlies  ;  they  saw  in  chap 
the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  — ^ 
no  more  than  an  approbation  of  the  officer,  which 
might  be  expressed  by  the  brethren,  as  well  as  by 
other  ministers;^  the  church,  as  a  place  of  worship, 
was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house  ;  they  dug  no  graves 
in  consecrated  earth  ;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  mar- 
ried witliout  a  minister,  and  buried  the  dead  without  a 
prayer."  Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject 
of  skeptical  consideration  ;  and  in  the  years  in  which 
Scotland  sacrificed  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there 
were  three  victims  in  New  England.  Dark  crimes, 
that  seemed  without  a  motive,  may  have  been  pursued 
under  that  name  ;  1  find  one  record  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, where  the  prisoner  was  proved  a  murderess.^ 

On  every  subject  hut  religion,  the  mildness  of  Puri- 
tan legislation  corresponded  to  the  popular  character  of 
Puritan  doctrines.  Hardly  a  nation  of  Europe  has  as 
yet  made  its  criminal  law  so  humane  as  that  of  early 
New  England.  A  crowd  of  offences  was  at  one  sweep 
brushed  from  the  catalogue  of  capital  crimes.  The 
idea  was  never  received,  that  the  forfeiture  of  life  may 
be  demanded  for  the  protection  of  property  ;  the  pun- 
ishment for  theft,  for  burglary,  and  highway  robbery, 
was  far  more  mild  than  the  penalties  imposed  even  by 
modern  American  legislation.  Of  divorce  !  have  found 
no  example  ;  yet  a  clause  in  one  of  the  statutes  recog- 
nizes the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board,  the  separate  maintenance  without  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract, — an  anomaly  in 
Protestant  legislation,  that  punishes  the  innocent  more 
than  the  guilty, — was  utterly  abhorrent  from  their  prin- 

I  TnimbuU'8  Conn.  i.  2ai 
*  Shepherifa  Clear  Sunshine,  3(i.  3  Records,  ii.  54,  55. 
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CHAP,  ciples.     The  care  for  posterity  was  every  wlitiie  visible. 

— ^  Since  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage -bed  is  the  safeguard 
of  families,  and  can  alone  interest  the  father  in  the 
Welfare  and  instruction  of  his  offspring,  its  purity  was 
protected  by  the  penalty  of  death ;  a  penalty  which 
was  inexorably  enforced  against  the  guilty  wife  and 
her  paramour.'  If  in  this  respect  the  laws  were  more 
severe,  in  another  they  were  more  lenient,  than  modern 
manners  approve.  The  girl  whom  youth  and  affec- 
tion betrayed  into  weakness,  was  censured,  pitied,  and 
forgiven  ;  the  law  compelled  the  seducer  of  innocence 
to  marry  the  person  who  had  imposed  every  obligation 
by  the  concession  of  every  right.  The  law  implies  an 
extremely  pure  community ;  in  no  other  would  it  find 
a  place  in  the  statute-book  ;  in  no  other  would  public 
opinion  tolerate  the  rule.  Yet  it  need  not  have  sur- 
prised the  countrymen  of  Raleigh,  or  the  subjects  ol 
the  grand-children  of  Clarendon.^ 

The  benevolence  of  the  early  Puritans  appears  Irom 
other  evamples.  Their  thoughts  were  always  fixed  on 
posterity.  Domestic  discipline  was  highly  valued ; 
but  if  tile  law  was  severe  against  the  uudutiful  child, 
it  was  also  severe  against  a  faithless  ])arent.  The 
earliest  laws,  till  1654,  did  not  permit  any  man's 
person  to  be  kept  in  prison  for  debt,  except  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  some  estate  which  the  debtor 
would  not  produce.^ — Even  the  brute  creation  was  not 
forgotten  ;  and  cruelty  towards  animals  was  a  civil 
oSTunce. — The  sympathies  of  the  colonists  were  wide  ; 
a  regard  for  Protestant  Germany  is  as  old  as  emigra- 
tion ;    and,  during    the    thirty  years' war,   the  whole 

1  Wiiitlirop,  ii.  157—159.         s  Pepys'  Dmry,  i.  81.         3  Coi  Lawa,  48 
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people  of  New  England  held  fasts  and  offered  prayers  chap 
for  the  success  of  their  Saxon  brethren.  — ^— 

The  first  jears  of  the  residence  of  Puritans  in 
Amerina,  were  years  of  great  hardship  and  affliction  ; 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  short  season  of  dis- 
tress was  not  promptly  followed  by  abundance  and 
happiness.  The  people  were  full  of  affections;  and 
the  objects  of  love  were  around  them.  They  struck 
root  in  the  soil  immediately.  They  enjoyed  religion. 
They  were,  from  the  first,  industrious,  and  enterprising, 
and  frugal ;  and  affluence  followed  of  course.  When 
persecution  ceased  in  England,  there  were  already  in 
New  England  "  thousands  who  would  not  change  their 
place  for  any  other  in  the  world  ;"  and  they  were 
tempted  in  vain  with  invitations  to  the  Bahama  Isles, 
to  Ireland,  to  Jamaica,  to  Trinidad.  The  purity  of 
morals  completes  the  picture  of  colonial  felicity.  "  As 
Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not 
that  land  vile  livers."  One  might  dwell  there  "  from 
year  to  year,  and  not  see  a  drunkard,  or  hear  an  oath, 
or  meet  a  beggar."^  The  consequence  was  universal 
health — one  of  the  chief  elements  of  public  happiness. 
The  average  duration  of  life  in  New  England,  com- 
pared with  Europe,  was  doubled  ;  and  the  human 
race  was  so  vigorous,  that  of  all  who  were  born  into 
the  World,  more  than  two  in  ten,  full  four  in  nineteen, 
attained  the  age  of  seventy.  Of  those  who  lived 
beyond  ninety,  the  proportion,  as  compared  with 
Euiopean  tables  of  longevity,  was  still  more  remark- 
able. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  character  of  the 
early  Puritans   of  New    England,    for    they  are    the 

I  New  England's  First  PruitB,  printed  1643,  p.  S3,  26. 
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